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Wins in the Two 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


Contests Ever Held 


T= Hatching Contest conducted by Missouri Valley Farmer and fj §ittow stele) 4 
Nebraska Farm Journal were the two Biggest Hatching Contests 
ever held in the world. The IRONCLAD Incubator is the ony incubator that Sent FRE E 
for two years in succession won in these Big Contests. The last contest was BP’Tn. . scsisdsare man 
won by Mrs. C. F. Merrick, Lockney, Texas, with her Ironclad Incubator. BM snd why they wie in the Bir 
Read sworn and witnessed statement below: bans bar 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Racine, Wis. Lockney, Texas. 
Gentlemen: I am writing to let you know that I won in the Big Hatching Contest held 
by Missouri Valley Farmer and Nebraska Farm Journal. I placed 148 eggs in my 140-egg 
Ironclad Incubator and hatched 148 strong chicks. I also took off two more perfect hatches 
during the season and I wish you could sce my chicks; they are doing splendid. My success 
has been perfect. I have examined quite a few incubators and I like none so well as the 
Ironclad. Respectfully yours, MRS. C. F. MERRICK. 


— 














If you are going to buy an Incubator this year, it will save you time and 
money to order an Ironclad first. We prove its merits—tell you how they are 
made and what they are made of, and what is more to the purpose— 


“ ig 'T . | 10 YEARS 
ee 

e€ uUlve rs AAO a | eee 
You have nothing to risk when you buy an Ironclad Incubator. We will send machines—let 
you use them 30 days—urge you to compare them in quality of material, hatching ability, work- 
manship and price. Some manufacturers don’t tell how their incubators are made. WE DO. Wewant youtoknow. We 
are proud of the quality and if you don’t find them satisfactory, send them back—we’ll pay the freight charges and return 

your money. You are absolutely safe. We have to do as we advertise, and we tell you exactly what to expect. 

: This makes you absolutely safe, as the publishers of this paper 
would not print our advertisement if we did not give you exactly 
what we claim. 

Ironclad Incubators are made of Genuine California Redwood; 
on top of the redwood we place a lining of fire-proof asbestos. 
The outside covering is galvanized iron; the inside is lined with 
insulated board. 

When an incubator is constructed of material of this kind, it 
gives you the strongest and most durable incubator that can be 
made—a machine that will not warp or shrink or open up at the 
seams, as every joint is lapped over with our galvanized iron 
covering, giving you a machine that will last a lifetime. 


How IRONCLADS 1 ~ bane ‘ 40 Ege Incubator 
ve Sane , a Chick Brooder 


The walls are made of thick 
California Redwood cov- 
ered with fire-proof As- 
bestos, lined with Insulated Board 


and covered — apes Iron. [oan 
won't absorb dampness— ° : 
won't dry out with heat warp Freight Paid 
or shrink or open 
at the seams. “ East of Rockies 
pied 














’ the : ill . : , > Brooder 
DON’T Class This BIG All-Metal-Covered 
Dependable Hatcher with Cheaply Constructed Machines 

Ironclads are not covered with cheap tin cr other thin metal and painted, like some do, to cover 
up poor quality of material. Ironclads are made to last, and they are shipped in the natural color 
— you can see exactly what you are getting. Don’t buy any incubator until you know what 


it is made of. Note these Ironclad specifications — making Ironclads the highest quality machine 


ever sold at the price we quote. Genuine California Redwood, triple walls, asbestos lining, gal- 
vanized iron covering. Galvanized iron leg, large egg tray, extra deep chick nursery —hot water top heat, Tycos Ther- 
mometer, glass in door. Complete instructions are sent with each incubator, and every Ironclad is guaranteed for 
10 years. All of these advantages and others fully explained in our free catalog.. Write for it today or order 
DIRECT from this advertisement and SAVE TIME. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Box{3 RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 





will not knowingly accept advertising from a d 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco spotens med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any —— 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advert 

ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the aa 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not snontagy inteetese a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home t gh the pages of Success- 
ful y—- guarantee his noney any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse man 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each mont 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our antee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 
antee. 
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From Friend to Friend 


These three things, the cutting off of 
our exports except food and war material, 
the stopping of our imports in many lines 
and the greatly increased prices for the 
grain and live stock produced on the farm 
are gradually adjusting themselves and 
the final balancing of theaccount will mean 
unusual prosperity in this country during 
the next few years. 

The farmer occupies a position of pe- 
culiar advantage. These manufacturers 
whose workmen depend on the farmer for 
food are more and more a ndent on the 
farmer for a market. ‘They realize as 
never before the fact that their business 
4 | prosperity depends on honest, conscien- 
tious service to the farmer and his family, 
| ed the farmer must realize that his per- 
manent prosperity de apenen on the con- 
tinued earning power of the men in the fac- 
tory and the shop and the office who must 
consume what he has to sell. 

No farm family should indulge in useless 
or senseless extravagance but the money 
of the country is gravitating toward the 
farmer because of high prices of food stuffs 
and live stock and it is not only good 
economy to buy when the other man is 
most anxious to sell but it is good in- 
surance of a continued market for your 
own product. 

“‘Buy it now,” should be the determi- 
nation of every farm family concerning the 
things they —- to purchase within the 
next few mont 

This big issue of Successful Farming 
will go into 850,000 farm homes. The 
s | people in those homes hold the prosperity 
of the Nation in their 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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yo = farmers demand clean 
values — low prices. Your home will be knotless inside and knotless outside 
if it is an Aladdin. Where else can you buy this kind of lumber ? 













The Last Knot 


The famous 1914 guarantee of $1 
r knot paid for tg? knot found 
n Aladdin Red Cedar Siding is con- 











inside and out. Every Aladdin House in 
1915 will be furnished with knotless siding, 
knotless shingles, knotless outside finish, 
knotless porchwork, knotless flooring, knot- 
less inside finish, knotless door casings, 
stairwork—knotless outside, 


Where can you buy as good a home? 













Cut Out Builders’ Profits 


Why should you pay one thousand dol- 
lars for a home that you can buy for 
Why should you let the contractor add his 
$300 profit to your bill? This is plain talkk— 
and meant to be. Middlemen are rE 
only when manufacturers won't deal wi 
consumers. Youaretheconsumer—the home 
builder. We manufacture and produce the 
goods. We will not sell to middlemen. lt we 
did, you would have to pay thirty cents more 
on every dollar’s worth of our goods. Labor 
and profit are the biggest parts of the price 
you pa ’ for anyarticle. That's all the middle 
man adds to the goods—labor and profit. 
And you foot the bill. 












fected and estab 





therefore be it 











Sain House F298 


A complete & Room Aladdin Readi-Cut 











: House for Built of the same high 
include high grade grade materialas the larger Aladdin Houses. 
heating plants he average waste of lumber in 
SF hte eke ues is 18%. $18 out of 00 of 

L a house is out every your 

ing lighting fix. | ™Oney goes into the waste pile. You pay $100 

° - and get $82 value. The Aladdin Readi-Cut sys- 

are, furniture,rags tem saves you this loss. It puts the $18 into 

~ and carpets—im fact, every- ¢4¢ house. It gives you a detier house for less 

e thing fer the home. Ask ™°™¢Y- We give the strongest guarantee of 

Sea, for the Merchandi satisfaction ever made to the home builder. 





the completion of your house, as follows: 








Send Todayex 


AIADDIN 















An extract from the certificate of 
award from the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society to 
ALADDIN Readi-Cut HOUSES: 


WHEREAS, The North American Construction Company originated, per- 


R E SO L VED That the Michigan tural Society does hereby award 
» to the NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO. a cer- 
tificate of merit consisting of a Gold Medal suitably inscribed. 


with 
ti 





ut System of Construction, 












Visit the ALADDIN Owner Near You 


There is an Aladdin house near you 
wherever you live. Let us direct me to it. 
Look it over, inside and outside. Talk with 
the owner. Let him tell youfabout the qual- 
ity of the material—about the big saving in 
money, the big sa in time and the saving 
in waste. Ash we or names of Aladdin 
home owners. e believe you can aid very 
materially in the work we have undertaken 
(bettering the conditions of homes in this 
country) and we hope in return that our 
work will be of service to you.” 


. * * 

Aladdin Originated the Readi-Cut System, also the Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee 
Aladdin houses are compicte. You get material absolute] 
Sills, cut to fit; Joist 
fit; Building Paper, Subfioors, cut to fit; Rafters, cut to fit; Roof Sheathing, cut to fit; Siding, 
ucts. cut to fit; Outside Finish, cut to fit; Porch Columns, Baluster, Rail, Flooring and 
cut to fit; Flooring, cut to fit; Lath and Plaster or 
ings, Base Board, Windows, Sash, Glass, Nails of all sizes, Locks, . Tin ing, 
Paints, I Li Stains, Putty, and Shellac, 

comp! 
ons for erection—the Compicte House—also Barns, 


aranteed to be sufficient for 
sts, cut to fit; S , cut to 


Framewo 


Plaster Board; Inside Finish, Doors, Cas- 
Flash 


drawings, illustrations and instruc- 


H .H H $s and other m 
Lines.” The big Aisadin Catalog No. 


phy oy ~E, 
North American ConstructionCo. 
$42 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 



















F a hen and a 
half laid an egg 
and a half in a 

day and a half, how 
long would it take 
to keep the whole 
country supplied 
with eggs? 

I don’t care to 
deal with the puz- 
zle kind of arith- 
metic, for that only 
amuses and vexes, 
but I do wish to 
deal with simple 
problems that have 
not only interest 
but value. I’ve 
been nosing 
around in the last 
census books a bit 
just to see how big 
ca poultry indus- 

y of the United 
St ates really is. The 
first observation is 
that only 87.8 per 
cent of the farms 
reported any kind 
of poultry. What 
do you think of 
that—real farmers 
without a chick or 
fowl of any kind! 
I suppose they buy 
“potted turkeys,” 
known to the pack- 
ers as scraps of 
pig! Or perhaps they are among the chorus of howlers over 
the high cost of living and buying meat at the butcher shops 
in town. Think of it—12.2 per cent of our American Farmers 
are not raising poultry! Oh, well, they should worry—not the 
6,585,032 farme rs who did report poultry on their farms. 

These 5,585,032 farmers reported to the census taker that 
they had raised 488, 468,354 birds—not including pigeons an 
suchstuff. These fowls were worth on the market $202, 506,272. 

They sold 153,600,169 head and got $75,273,524 for them. 
Readers, do you know what that would buy ? ‘That pin money 
from the farm poultry sold in 1909 would buy all hw wagons 
and carriages made in the United States that year, and have 
$13,797,034 left with which to buy the output of all the mines 
and quarries of Iowa, for that year, but they would have to 
dip into the egg money to the extent of $182,419 to pay cash 
in full, or they might have sold a few more fowls on a pinch 
and still have e nough to do business with. 

The average price received was 49 cents per fowl. When 
you consider that there are lots of turkeys, and geese, and ducks 
sold far above that price, some mighty low prices must have 
been received for inferior stuff. That should not be. 

Another surprising thing is that the average number of 
fowls per farm was only 53. My, oh, that is too low! Just 
as easy to raise 500 as 50 and not much more risk. 

But supposing the farmers wanted to sell out all their 
va and invest in something else, what could they buy? 

et’s see. The poultry was worth $202, 506,272. Big, heap 
money, or as the Indian would say, “Heap big money! 

This poultry 
money would buy 
every automobile 
made that year, and 
leave $38,302,748 
with which to buy 
all the iron ore mined 
in Michiganthat year 
—and still have $5,- 
922,748 left. This 
would buy over half 
the output of armor 
plate, gun forgings 
and ordinance put 
out the same year. 
They could use these 
to protect their egg 
money with! 

Some Egg Money, Too! 

But why sell all 
the poultry when it 
is worth more to kee 
them and sell cant 





HEN AND A HALF 


Lay an Egg and a Halt fo. 


By ALSON SECOR e (25 





This is more than a hen and a half! 





el a ae youn 
Why kill the goose 
that lays the gold- 
en eggs? You will 
not when I show 
you that the eggs 
mw in 1909 
nad «a value of 
$306,688,960. The 
farmers sold 153,- 
600,169 dozen that 
year valued at $75,- 
273,524. You 
school children 
might see how 
many cases it 
would take to hold 
those eggs and how 
many wagons to 
haul them to 
market. 

Farmers don’t 
have to eat eggs— 
no of course not, 
for they have plenty 
of meat and milk, 
so they could have 
sold all the entire 
1,591,311,371 dozen 
and pocketed the 
$306,688,960 and 
looked around for 
some trinkets to 
buy with it—for 
instance, this egg 
money would pay 
spot cash for the 
following items of 


commerce: 
All the lumber output of Washington in 1909 ...$ 89,154,820 
All the ready-mixed paint of United States...... 30,249,426 
All the cane sugar out ut of Louisiana.......... 29,001,027 


All the beet sugar made in Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 


sas, Montana, Nebraska, and U Saag 21,631,709 
All the ou me of gold, silver, copper, lead and 

SG Or CONUS ss vc coe ccc éttesbuveee 23,105,764 
All the p — ts of all the meat packing plants... 56,212,973 
All the harvesting machinery of all kinds........ 34,568,131 





$283,923,850 


and have over twelve and a half million dollars left with which 
to buy furs or something else for the farmers’ wives. 

One thing you will notice by comparing the value of eggs 
with the value of the poultry is that the egg value exceeds the 
meat value. Remember that in this the hen has to buck all 
the ducks, geese, turkeys and guineas for they do not contri- 
bute much to the egg market—due apologies to the Indian 
Runner ducks! The product of the hen is much greater than 
the hen in value. Therefore don’t sell the money makers, but 
extract the golden nuggets by proper feeding and care, and it 
is the pues of Successful Farming to tell how to do it. You 
can se 1 the hen for meat when her usefulness as an egg factory 
is over, but take off your hat to the laying hen, for her product 
far exceeds the riches of mines and factories in value, as I 
have shown you. 

I just wanted to impress upon you all that it is the constant 
depositing of a few 
cents a day by the 
hen that makes the 
great wealth of the 
farmers, and they 
should look more to 
the poultry for their 
profit than investing 
in wild-cat schemes of 
get-rich-quick fame 
—such as gold mines, 
oil wells, and what 
not. 

Great fortunes of- 
ten take wings and 
fly away. The 
of gold at the end of 
the rainbow has never 
been found, but the 
continual dropping of 
- cE in A market 

asket will put 
farmer to the goed. 
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NUMBER 2 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


THE FARM POULTRY 
HE advent of the incubator and brooder, and of definite 
information on economic feeding, has put farm poultry 
above the plane occupied a few years ago. The hen has now 
reached a place in the productive world that challenges atten- 
tion. The values of poultry and eggs are given elsewhere. 

After reading how valuable they are, who can further neglect 
improving the blood of farm fowls, and giving them the very 
best. of care. The day of cheap eggs is over. The demand for 
fowl meat and eggs is going to increase. The ravages of foot 
and mouth disease, hog cholera, and tuberculosis will decrease 
the output of beef and pork and increase the market value of 
poultry and eggs. 

It costs little more to care for a large flock than for a few 
hens. Crowd the incubators to the limit and raise as many as 
possible. There will be sale for all you can mature. 

If your time is taken with other things let some other mem- 
ber of the family be responsible for the poultry, and get the 
profits, or a share thereof. You encourage intelligent poultry 
culture and see how the small change rolls in. Clean out the 
rats, give the feed to the poultry, and—buy an auto, or some- 
thing much desired! 


OUR_TODAYS 
ANOTHER month has been added to the past since writing 
that editorial on Our Yesterdays. These days, too, like 
all of our living days in the past, have gone beyond recall. 
There are no yesterdays except in that unquenchable influence 
they leave behind them. They leave no other trace of their 
having been. 

Why stand ye here at the grave of yesterday lamenting that 
it could not stay? Behold, today is with you, so make the 
best of it, for soon it will be another yesterday, and as you spend 
today, you will rejoice or grieve tomorrow over today when 
it is called yesterday. 

Our todays are the only vital segments of time that we can 
utilize. We never miss the water till the well runs dry. We 
never appreciate the sunshine until the sky is blanketed un- 
usually long in clouds. We take as a matter of course that today 
is just like all the yesterdays and we flitter it away if we are not 
seriously minded, because we think another and another will 
be granted us. 

We have no assurance of any tomorrow. If granted today, it 
should be considered a priceless jewel. Lose the golden hours 
of today, each set with sixty diamond minutes, and no reward 
will ever be offered, for they are gone forever. 


Today is ours to use or waste, 
Across life’s page a line is traced 
For which we'll sorrow 

Perhaps tomorrow, 

Unless we do our best today. 


Tomorrow, like a mist, defies 
Our grasp. It may hide a surprise 


Of weal or woe; 


But as we sow 
Today, we reap our destiny, 


SUBSCRIBERS PLEASE NOTE 

N account of the European war we have, during the past 

few months, experienced some difficulty in obtaining the 
best quality of stencils, which are used in making the address 
labels for our magazines. Thesestencils havecome from Europe. 
In a very few cases, stencils have been totally destroyed in 
going through our addressing machines. When stencils are 
totally destroyed, the subscribers for whose addresses these 
stencils are used, will fail to receive their copies of Successful 
Farming. We have always used the very best quality of ma- 
terial for addressing stencils that could be obtained, and we 
regret exceedingly that conditions over which we have no con- 
trol have compelled us to use an inferior quality of material. 

If your copy of Successful Farming, for any particular month, 
fails to reach you by the 25th of the month, please notify us 
by all means so that we may see to it that another stencil is 
made for your address, and the missing copy sent you. You 
ean appreciate the fact that a few errors are bound to occur 
in handling a list of over 700,000 subscriptions. We are going 
to ask you to kindly cooperate with us in our efforts to deliver 
you your copy of Successful Farming in good condition every 
month. 

Should you have occasion to write us regarding this matter, 
please be sure to sign your name and give your address just 
exactly as it has been appearing on your address label. 

Also, if possible, give the number on the label that appeared 
on the last copy of Successful Farming that you received, and 
the date to which your subscription was paid. 


LAW-MAKING MILLS GRINDING 

IE state legislatures of the Central West are now in session. 
The hum of the politician is heard in the land. Each is 
anxious that he father some bill which will put his name before 
the people. Hence there will be hundreds of bills presented to 
each legislature, when, in fact, if they would speedily pass the 
appropriation bills and adjourn without passing but a very 

few new laws, the people would rejoice. 

The laws of the states are getting so numerous, so cumber- 
some, and so conflicting and confusing that it would be better 
to clean house than to add more laws. Some of the most absurd 
things have been done by legislatures. The politicians either 
get stage fright, or they blunder through lack of attention. 

Having two houses to pass on every bill seems to be any- 
thing but a check upon careless legislation. In order to get 
bills through, trading and jockeying takes the place of careful 
study of bills on their merits, hence the legislatures become 
burlesque shows. A one house legislature of small numbers 
will not suit the politicians but the people are leaning that way. 

What ever the form or composition of our legislatures, a 
legislative reference library should be established in every state 
so that our laws will be more carefully drafted and coordinated 
with similar state laws. The state live stock quarantine laws, 
for instance, are so diverse that they are doing great injustice 
to the industry. They should be identical in all states. 

We are coming some day to business management of public 








affairs. Some cities have found the one-man manager form of 
government to be better than a city council. It would be well 
for counties to do this—put one good man in as manager of 
public affairs. Of course the politicians will object because it 
puts a few out of jobs, but the tax payers ought to encourage 
this 


DENATURED ALCOHOL AGAIN 


OR some reason the denatured alcohol situation is not very 

encouraging. Congressman J. A. Falconer of Washington 
desires to have a denatured alcohol commission appointed for 
five years, to investigate the matter and discover if possible 
why this industry is not developed. One thing sure, the farmers 
are not taking advantage of this means of saving such things as 
small potatoes, unsalable fruit, etc. If it is possible to operate 
a small farm still, the farmers should know it. If only the big 
distilleries can do this work then the farmers should give up their 
dream of making denatured alcohol for fuel, light and power. 

It would seem that the Department of Agriculture might 
operate a few farm stills in an experimental way and see if it is 
feasible under the present laws. If a commission is necessary, 
then let us have one. If those crops which are now made into 
aleoholic drinks could be turned into denatured alcohol, it 
would be better for the country. As prohibition closes in on the 
different states, some use should be found for alcohol so that 
the effect on certain crops will not be felt. 





RECOGNIZING THE CHILD 


HE child is the last consideration in public affairs. We 

spend great sums to study live stock.and crops, to investi 
gate their diseases and make them more perfect but, so far, 
the child has been neglected. 

The following bill is proposed in the Iowa legislature: 

A Bill for an Act to establish and maintain the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station and making an approrpiation there 
for 

Be it Enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Iowa 

Sec. 1. That the State Board of Education is hereby 
authorized to establish and maintain at Iowa City as an integral 

art of the State University, the lowa Child Welfare Research 

tation, having as its objects the investigation of the best 
scientific methods of conserving and developing the normal 
child, the dissemination of the information acquired by such 
investigation, and the training of students for work in such 
fields. 
Sec. 2. That the management and control of such Station 
shall be vested in a Director appointed by the said Board of 
Education and an Advisory Board of seven members, to be 
appointed by the President of the University from the faculty 
of the Graduate College of said University. 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby appropriated out of the money 
in the State Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
fifty thousand dollars annually hereafter for the maintenance 
of such Station and the furtherance of the objects to be ex- 

nded on the order and under the direction of said Board of 
Sducation. 

This movement should interest farm women even more 
than any other mothers, yet it is of great importance to all the 
state and all the states. Let us study the welfare of the child 
Help pass the bill 


ALARMING LANDLORDISM 

"THE psalmist, David, must have been feeling good, or per- 

haps landlordism wasn’t legalized quite as extensively in 

his day as now, for he said, ““The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 

ness thereof.’’ The United States Commissioner of Corporations 
has this to say on timber landlordism alone: 

“The main fact shown is that 1,694 timber owners hold in fee 
one-twentieth of the land area of the entire United States from 
the Canadian to the Mexican borders. . . . These 1,694 holders 
own 105,600,000 acres, more than two and a half times the land 
area of the six New England states.’’ Down in Texas the situa- 
tion is so serious that the Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations will investigate the land question to see why over 
52 per cent of the land in that state is now in the hands of land- 
lords. It has nearly reached that proportion in such states as 
Illinois, Iowa, and similar northern states. 

The price of farm lands has become so fictitious that it is 
beyond all reason. Talk about watered railroad stock and the 
like, farm values are watered as badly as anything can be. It 
increases taxes, rentals, and makes it difficult for a young man 
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to own a good farm in the older states where it is desirable tolive 
Farm values should be determined by the productive capacity 
of the land and not by speculative sales. 

This land question has got to be faced whether you like the 
proposed single tax method of driving big absentee landlords 
and speculators from cover or not. It may be that some other 
way can be devised that is better than the single tax, or land 
value taxation; if so we are for it. Pretty soon the Lord will 
find out he has been buncoed out of his earth holdings, unless 
something is done 


“HAM AND” IN MISSOURI 


HEN the waiter of a restaurant calls out to the kitchen 

chef ‘‘Ham and” she means “ham and eggs.” But down 

in Missouri when the State Board of Agriculture called out to 

the farmers of the state ‘‘Ham and’’, the farmers knew they were 

to bring their ham and bacon to the home-cured meat contest 
in January. 

Splendid idea. Novel contest, but most valuable. Even for 
home use, every farmer should know how to cure meats so as 
to get best results in flavor and keeping quality, with least 
shrinkage. But for the purpose of selling home cured meats, it 
is essential that the farmers know that the animal is perfectly 
healthy when killed, and that the meat be so cured that it is 
the best possible. 

The Federal government protects meat eaters by careful 
inspection at the big packing plants, but the butchers in the 
small towns who kill their own meats do not, cannot, give this 
inspection; hence, city, and especially town people, would as 
soon risk buying meat from reliable farmers if they can get 
good stuff 

The Board of Agriculture of Missouri has done a good thing 
for the state, and it would be well for other states to do likewise 
in order to raise the standard of home-cured meats The best 
is none too good for home use 


INSANITY AND COUNTRY LIFE 


NE often hears it stated that more insane patients come 
from the country than from the city, and it is refreshing to 

get figures that disprove this statement. According to a report 
by Dr Joseph A. Hill, under direction of the census bureau of 
the Department of the Interior, there were 187,791 insane in 
institutions in 1910. There were 60,769 persons admitted in 
1910 of which 36,654 came from cities and towns of over 2000 
inhabitants, and 20,442 came from the country; 3,673 are not 
accounted for. For the whole United States the proportion of 
insane to population in country districts is forty-one to 100,000 
while in city districts the proportion is eighty-six per 100,000 


‘ population. 


Another point is brought out in this report. Of the total 
number admitted to insane hospitals in 1910, 16.8 per cent 
were afflicted with diseases that are caused by alcoholic dissi- 
pation and vices akin thereto. Of this class 16.8 per cent of the 
cases came from the country and 21 per cent from city districts 


BIND “SUCCESSFUL FARMING’’ THIS YEAR 

F you will bind your papers as they come to you, a very valu- 

able volume will be the result. Each issue is indexed and the 
whole volume is indexed at the end of the year, this index mailed 
free upon request. 

Heretofore we have been selling a high class binder at cost 
This stock of binders is now exhausted and we have contracted 
for a new supply of a very good binder which we can sell for 
less money than we sold the others. You can secure the new 
binder with a five-year new, renewal, or extension subscription 
postpaid for $1, or you can secure the binder postpaid for 45 
cents cash with the order. 


SAVED TO THE PEOPLE 


F a newspaper report of the convention of National Asso 

ciation of Railway Commissioners is to be relied upon, 
eleven express companies showed a falling off of business during 
1914 as compared with 1913 of $4,009,000. This is not all saved 
by parcel post to the shippers of small packages, for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission reduced express rates which took 
effect early last year. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


e By HERMAN B. WALKER 


‘I will tell you why these schools are here. Jt is because of 
the fact that they furnish jobs. We are employing in these non- 
reservation schools 842 men and ee = of whom, if 


rather a large scale at a government farm at Beltsville, 

Maryland, and keeping books on these chickens. The effort 
has been to keep away from frills and fancy notions as much 
as possible, and to get the kind of information that would be of 
interest and advantage to the av farmer, rather than to the 
fancier or the poultry specialist. While the department is not 
yet prepared to make definite statements as to certain matters, 
some of the results so far obtained at this government chicken 
farm are worth considering. 

For one thing, these experiments have put a damper on the 
idea that the farm hen should be expected to produce 200 eggs 
a year. There are 200-egg hens, but they are the aristocrats 
of the hen family, and the average hen is doing ao en if she 
lays 100 ogee a year, while about the best that may 
of her under good conditions is 150 eggs a year. 


Infertile Eggs Best for Consumers 
HILE the department experts aré very earnest in urg- 
W ing farmers to keep the roosters away from the hens if 
they want to sell their eggs for the table, the results 
at Beltsville did not show any marked difference in 
duction between the hens that had roosters with them ond these 
which were made widows. The rooster neither helps or hurte 
egg production, but the fertile eggs that result from letting the 
roustere run with the hens do not keep fresh so long as infertile 
eggs, and it costs more to produce if roosters are kept with 
the flock, as they eat as much as the hens and do nothing to pay 
their board. It is estimated that it costae the farmers of the 
eountry $15,000,000 a year or more for fertile eggs which become 
bad before they are sold, through the formation of bleod rings. 


Government Railroad Pays 
Or: e year the Psnama Railroad Company invites the 


Fe two — Uncle Sam has been keeping chickens on 


members of the appropriation commutteees of the two 
houses of Congress to make a trip to Panama. Wives, 
families and friends of members go along. Generally, the party 
makes a shipload. Treasury officials say that it costes about 
25,000 a year for this congressional excursion. Congressmen 
are given free trips to the isthmus at all times of the year, singly 
or in emall parties. The Panama Railroad Company is a private 
corporation which owns the Panama railroad and a steamship 
line between New York and the isthmus. All the stock of this 
company is owned by the United States government. The 
excuse offered for perpetuating the existence of the company 
is that the business is better m in this way than it would 
be as a governmental institution. The real reason is that con- 
gressmen are afraid the people of the country would insist on 
all the railroads being pt and operated by the government 
if the truth about the Panama Railroad and its big profits were 
generally known. 


Indian Lawyer Gives Views 


AM in receipt of the following letter from a mixed-blood 
i Menominee Indian, who states the case very clearly. I 
need not comment on it. Read what he says: “I have 
just noticed in the January issue of your magazine, under 


the heading of ‘Ferreted Facts for Farmers,’ the following 
comment: 

‘There are about 25,000 Indian children reported officially 
to be enrolled in public and private schools. For their education 
the government this year will spend something like $4,500,000 
or $180 per child. It looks as if it might be cheaper to send 
them all to college.’ 

(his certainly should be an interesting problem to the farmers 
and every other citizen of these United States who digs deep 
into their pockets to pay these extra taxes. What good does it 
do? I could give you a long article upon the subject,‘Does 


Indian Education Pay,’ and probably be able to show you who 
gets the pay, but shall not now. I want to give my approval 
to this squib, and ask every one to consider it seriously. 

If you call the non-reservation Indian schools ‘public schools,’ 
I can answer briefly in the language of a congressman from Wis- 


consin, (Cong. Re. Feb. 10, 1908, Vol. 42 No. 40, pp. 1860): 
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these schools were abolished, would be without jobs. If this is 
the only reason for their existence, and I believe it is, I suggest 
that we bring these 842 employees down to Washington and 
have them police the new office building.’ 

It would be well to give the Indian a college educa 
tion if it was of any benefit; but on the other hand they have no 
opportunity to even practice, (on their respective reservations), 
what little learning they have—they cannot even earn money 
at common labor, (unless by permission of some officer in 
charge), let alone becoming professi what’s the use of 
this extra tax on farmers, etc., to keep up the bureauocratic 


(ring) system? 
As soon as I am able, if that ever I want to take the 
is subject. Thanking 


stump and enlighten the voters upon 
you for your attention, I beg - remain, 
ost respectfully yours, 
Aug. A. hae 

Prohibition and Woman Suffrage Vote 

UBLIC sentiment has become so on the question of 
P national prohibition and woman rage that Congress 

could no lo dodge the issue. But what has happened? 

Just this. They let these great questions come to vote at the 
earliest ible moment in the session of Congress so as 
to do the least harm. There was method in their madness. 
The bosses knew that those who were retiring from Congress 
could vote “no” and not hurt their already dead political 
chances. They likewise knew that before another election oceurs 
the people will largely have forgotten how they voted. And 
they likewise knew that these bills would be defeated, and that 
when the new members took their seats the question would be 
as unsettled as before—so they took a chance of stopping the 
public clamor by throwing out a sop at a time when it would do 
the least ppt hare vo She seen S Sew nents of pro- 
hibition and woman —e- Congressman n tried hard 
to bring his prohibition bill up before adjournment of the long 
session, which would have shown just how men stood before 
election. But the powers that control Congress knew better 
than to allow such a fatal thi The whisky ring defeated 
Hobson in the election, which is the penalty he paid for fighting 
for home and wives and children against this great evil. 


Adding to Cost of Living 


OWEVER it may be in the West, the big economic 
H roblem and predominant political issue in the East is 
- to reduce the cost of living. The recent increase in 
railroad rates on Eastern roads is estimated to mean at least 
$50,000,000 a year more in the earnings of these roads. Of course 
the consumers will have to pay it. Fifty millions is five per 
cent on a billion dollars, and the railroads, which capitalize 
their earni rather than their investments, will of course 
capitalize this billion, either now or later, leaving the $50,000,- 
000 a year interest to be paid by posterity. Soon the Western 
and Southern railroads will aak again for an increase. The signs 
of the times are that they will get it. That will mean interest 
on two billions more to aid. A five per cent increase in 
railroad rates throughout the country means saddling upon 
the people of the United States a tax heavier than the interest 
on the debt France has incurred for the carrying on of the 
present war. 


Shoe Leather May Advance 
was announced the other day by a well known shoe manu- 
facturer that if the war keeps up six months, the price of 
shoes will go up a dollar a pair because of the scarcity of sole 
leather. Most of the world’s hides now come from South 
America, are sent to Europe, tanned in ium and Germany, 
and brought back to the United States. If Congress agrees to 
President Wilson’s plan for government steamship lines, these 
hides may be brought here direct and tanned in this country, 





Editorial Note: 


AUTOMATIC, ELASTIC CURRENCY 


By JOHN O. YEISER—Part I 


For twenty years John O. Yeiser has been a profound student of the currency question. 


He feels confident of his subject. It will save useless ae if those who wish to ask questions provoked 
e 


by this article will wait until we have printed the who 


argument. After that he will welcome criticism. 





HE system presented is 
one whereby human 
energy, that is to say, 
labor power distinguished from 
any product of labor, may be 
used as a standard of values and 
a medium of exchange. The 
system automatically expands 
the currency wherever needed 
and by its own self action con- 
tracts it where necessary. 
The Government automatic- 
ally expands the currency by 
purchasing the labor power of 
the unemployed, through the 
issue of new paper money, for 
such idle labor, at a standard 
wage. (The unemployed in- 
clude all men who are under- 
paid—of course able-bodied men.) 
Issued in this way, at $1.50, $2.50 
per day, or whatever sum we 
wish to adopt as the standard, 
never issuing a dollar except by 
the government to specified 
numbers of idle men applying 
for such work, it could not be- 
come a “wild cat’ currency. 
This money should be made a 
legal tender, and being limited 
by the ability and willingness of 


thousand men, 


in his den. 


bone. 


less night, 


water-tight. 


tience like sea-sands. 


labor in joy— 
gates of Hell destroy. 
into his bones. 


of crumbled 





MAN’S RIGHT TO WORK 
Out on the roads they have gathered, a hundred 
To ask for a hold on life as sure as the wolf’s hold 
Their need lies close to the quick of life as the earth 


lies close to the stone; 
It is as meat to the slender rib, as marrow to the 


They ask but the leave to labor, to toil in the end- 
For a little salt to savor their bread, for houses 
They ask but the right to labor and to live by the 


strength of their hands— 
They who have bodies like knotted oaks, and pa- 


And the right of a man to labor and his right to 
Not all your laws can strangle that right, nor the 
For it came with the making of man and was kneaded 


And it will stand at the last of things on the dust 
thrones. 


—Edwin Markham in The Public. 


dollar from the printing-press 
department, because this printed 
script is not made money merely 
by printing. A part of the sys- 
tem of making it money is work, 
in some community where sev- 
eral hundred men areidle. They 
apply for this work, and perform 
work before the script is issued 
to them as wages, to be thereby 
“born” as money. 

After the money from the 
first department is created and 
goes into circulation to run the 
commerce of the country, the 
second division gathers a part of 
it from prosperous people as 
taxes, just as we do now, to run 
the government. The money 
collected in this way in the ad- 
ministrative, or second depart- 
ment, is only temporarily with- 
drawn from circulation aUuse 
it is paid out through appro- 
priations of Congress to run the 
government. The people to 
whom it is paid for salaries and 
wages spend it at once and it 
continues to circulate without 
effecting a contraction of the 
currency. 

The third department of the 








men to work for it, such money 
could never flood the country. 

When men are obliged to work 
at common labor, they are compelled to spend and put in cir- 
culation what they earn. Obviously, commerce and industry 
get the benefit of this money immediately, which has been 
“earned” and not “borrowed”’ into circulation. 

Standard is Maintained 

Whenever the unemployed increase the circulation by their 
work for the public upon roads and other internal government 
improvements, so that the amount of circulation mes sO 
plentiful that laborers could obtain ten or fifteen cents more 
a day from private employers, they would cease working for 
the government at the standard wage and take private em- 
ployment for higher pay. That very fact would reduce the 
number of men employed on roads below the minimum number 
which the government would oversee and direct. It auto- 
matically would stop the issue, or increase, as soon as enough 
money came into circulation in each and every locality to 
raise the price of labor among private employers to the govern- 
ment standard. It would stop the increase before too much 
would be issued. The increase being stopped in this way as 
soon as we obtain enough and before we issue too much, it 
would appear to the superficial observer that a redemption is 
not necessary—but let us consider a theory of redemption 
which could be utilized. 

Redemption Plan Ready 

The increase being automatic, so also is the redemption 
automatic, and as perfect in its operation as the issue. There- 
fore, if in actual practice a redemption is not necessary, the 
redemption feature would not operate. 

The redemption is a return of this labor-power by the 
government to the holders of this money, on surrender of the 
same, at exactly the same price of one day of common labor 
as the government pee in the first place, that is, the standard 
wage for common day labor. In this way one class of laborers 
—the unemployed—increase the circulation by working upon 
the roads and other internal improvements, and another 
different class of laborers, maintained like our army, however 
not to fight but to work for private individuals to redeem an 
contract the volume of this money. This would occur only 
when employers are unable to procure private labor in any 
part of the United States at standend wages. 

Before starting the details of argument, involving occasional 
restatements of part, will you please picture in your mind three 
distinct branches of a treasury, in place of assuming that all 
kinds of money are piled in one vault? 

The first branch of the treasury is creative, where new money 
is printed and all details are arranged to permit of its being 

‘earned” into circulation from the government by laborers 
out of a job. 

The second branch of the treasury would be constituted 
exactly as the present treasury and systern of revenue raising 
is constituted and conducted. This second branch of the 
treasury is administrative, where money is collected back from 
the people to run the government. This branch cannot get a 





treasury is the auditing and re- 
demption division. t is as 
distinct from the other two departments as they are dis- 
tinct from each other. When money is tendered to this de- 
partment to be redeemed in labor by the Y ene 1 ew it ceases 
to be money as soon as it is redeemed, and should be destroyed. 
None of it would have been redeemed unless so much money 
became concentrated in places, that it would have become 
necessary for big employers of labor to ask the government to 
redeem it, or return this common labor. This condition would 
be induced whenever private individuals become so prosperous 
that no one in the particular locality would work at the standard 
price. 

If all private laborers in any given locality have enough 
money saved so as to demand more than the standard wages, 
and the government standing back of its money redeems it 
by furnishing labor power to the holders of this money who are 
demanding labor, the government should retire, or burn, all 
that it would be required to redeem in this way, just like we 
treat a note that is paid. 

To illustrate, as in pioneer days, ten homesteaders helped 
their neighbors during harvest and were given his notes promis- 
ing to return this labor—day for day—cutting wood during the 
winter. When the work is returned, or the wood is cut, the 
said notes handed back for the wood cutting are destroyed. In 
the same way, when the unemployed men work for the govern- 
ment, they receive notes, certificates, or money, from the 
government, which the government agrees to redeem by return- 
ing the labor received. The government also makes these cer- 
tificates, or money, a legal tender. 

When so much of this paper money is issued that the people 
demand a return of their labor by the government, it is a sure 
sign that too much money has been issued and is in circulation. 
Therefore, when any money is redeemed by a return of the 
labor, the money so redeemed should be retired, or destroyed, 
so as to take it out of circulation. This, in fact, is all auto- 
matically done. 

This system would contract money so rapidly that in a 
very short time the government would not be asked to redeem 
any more. Money would become so scarce in various locations 
from redemption that laboring men would be glad to work for 
standard wages. The government would therefore be con- 
tinually issuing money in varying localities and working at 
redemption in others. 

Who Redeems the Money? 

The Organization of Redemption that is sent around to 
redeem this money is paid its wages (which should be standard 
wages) out of department number two, or from the same place 
the standing army and other government employees get their 
pay. They are not to be paid from the money tendered the 

overnment for redemption inthislabor. Neither does this pay 

or the Organization of Redemption come directly from divi- 

sion number one, the printing press department of the treasury. 

It is necessary to picture and keep in mind three dis- 
Continued on page 91 
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INE years ago a far- 
mer and stockman in 
southeastern Kansas 

E. G. Finnup of Finney 
County—bought some prairie 
hay which a neighbor offered 
at two-thirds the regular 
market value or $4 per ton. 
The owner of the hay found 
he could not sell it on the 
established markets because 
it was weedy, being mixed 
with that much-ridiculed and, 
in some quarters, despised 
plant, sweet clover. The 
seller of the hay did his best 
to conceal from Mr. Finnup 
the fact that his hay was 
weedy and succeeded in 
“putting one over” on the 
unwary buyer. 

On account of the cheap- 
ness of the hay Mr. Finnup 
began feeding it to his cattle 
with some misgivings. While 
he could see nothing wrong 
with it, he was a bit suspic- 
ious because the seller had 
seemed too anxious to dis- 
pose of it. A few days later 
the man who fed the cattle 
reported that they were not 
eating it very well—that they 
were sort of picking it over 
and leaving a part uncon- 
sumed. Upon carefully 
watching the cattle eating 
the hay it was soon dis- 
covered that they picked out 
and ate the weeds—sweet 
clover—first and later con- 
sumed the remaining prairie 
grass. Later observations 
showed that the cattle were doing unusually well on this 
“weedy : hay. 

The following year the same neighbor again had “‘weedy”’ 
hay for sale and again sold it to Mr. Finnup for about two- 
thirds the going market price of prairie hay. The seller went 
home laughing to himeeff that he had been able to fool his 
customer twice in succession and Mr. Finnup rejoiced that he 
had bought another lot of hay, at least one-third better than 
the average wild hay, at two-thirds its market value. Mr. 
Finnup had learned the feeding value of sweet clover hay 
which was destined in a few years to be worth thousands of 
dollars to him for an indefinite period, though this was not 
realized at thaf time. 

Early the spring f lowing the second year’s feeding it be- 
vame imperative to clean out the feed lots. Accordingly a 
large accumulation of manure was hauled out on nearby river 
bottom land and evenly distributed by means of a spreader. 
And what do you suppose happened? That manure proved to 
be full of sweet clover seed and evidently every kernel of it 
was alive, for a good stand of the clover soon began to show 
up over the entire manured field. Having had experience in 
feeding a mixture of prairie hay and sweet clover, Mr. Finnup 
was not alarmed at the sudden appearance of the “weed,” but 
rather pleased. That summer he cut nearly twice as many 
tons of ‘‘weedy” hay from the manured field as he had ever cut 
of ‘“‘clean’”’ hay, and the following winter his cattle thrived on 
it and made better gains than usual. His own hay was much 
more “weedy” than that he had purchased the two previous 
years, and he was getting better results from feeding it. 

That Mr. Finnup 


had learned a valu- 
able ies n be gan to 
dawn upon him. Quick 


: a 
to know a good thing 


when he sees it, he at 


or set to work to 
earn more about this 
newly discovered 
eed” that nearly 
every farmer has some 
time or other seen 
growing uli ng the road- 
Be ore long he 


learned that 


lariners 





A Valuable Lesson For Most Farmers 


By JOHN R. BROWN 





E. G. FINNUP 
The first man to grow a carload of sweet clover on one farm, 





Threshing sweet clover on the farm of E. G. Finnup 
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SWEET CLOVER—A COMING CROP 


were utilizing this plant i~ 
hay and pasture in Keu- 
tucky, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama and that they prized 
it highly for these purposes 
as well as for restoring fer- 
tility to worn-out land. 

Recognizes Improvement 
Right here is the important 
lesson that I should like to 
impress upon the reader. The 
average farmer is extremely 
conservative—too conserva- 
tive; in fact “conservative”’ 
is really not what I mean— 
he is afraid that his neigh- 
bors would laugh at him 
should he try such a rash 
thing as to grow sweet clover 
when everybody speaks of it 
as a weed that no respectable 
farm animal will eat. Others 
are too deeply rooted in their 
ways to try anything new, no 
matter what they read about 
it in their farm papers or 
hear people say. Some, even 
if they see their neighbors 
growing a new crop that is 
more profitable than the 
average, still refuse to change 
for a decade or more. The 
rut is hard to get out of. Not 
so with Mr. Finnup. As 
soon as he was convinced 
that sweet clover (the white- 
flowered biennial variety is 
referred to here) was a good 
feed, that it would grow on 
his land and produce more 
forage than any other crop 
of its kind, that others were 
obtaining excellent results 
from its use, he at once decided to buy seed and increase his 
acreage. Immediately his sweet clover field was increased in 
size to 400 acres and cattle were pastured thereon, hay was cut, 
coed was saved; and the more he handled it the better he 

it. 

Today he has 2,500 acres of sweet clover and expects to sow 
1,500 acres more this winter and early next spring. He finds 
that he gets the best results by sowing it in February and March 
but has sowed it in every month of the year and has seldom 
failed to get a fair stand. He operates a 6,000-acre ranch, 
pastures thousands of cattle every year, and annually puts up 
many hundreds of tons of hay. Since he has been utilizing 
sweet clover the cattle-carrying capacity of his land has been 
grea ly increased and his profits become correspondingly 
arger. 

Sweet Clover as a Seed Crop 

As a profitable seed crop sweet clover beats everything in the 
line of farm crops. It has been known to produce as high as 
fifteen bushels per acre under very favorable conditions and 
this year the seed sells for $10 to $15 per bushel. In 1912 Mr. 
Finnup secured 926 bushels—60 pounds each—from 120 acres, 
or an average of 7.7 bushels per acre. This seed was sold for 
$12,000. Under the conditions on this ranch—to be explained 
later—Mr. Finnup usually obtains from three to five bushels 
of seed per acre, but when sweet clover is grown especially for 
seed one ean count on five to ten bushels to the acre. 

How Clover is Grown on Kansas Ranch 

The land on this ranch is practically all river bottom, some 
of which is subiect to overflow. Water comes to within eight 
to twelve feet of the 
surface. In view of 
these conditions the 
land is not adapted to 
general farming, but is 
capable of producing 
large crops of hay and 
good pasture. Accord- 
ingly Mr Finnup does 
not consider it wise to 
plow the land, but is 
anxious to increase its 
productiveness. For 
this purpose sweet 
clover is drilled in the 
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Cattle being pastured on sweet clover on the Finnup Ranch. 


aod at the rate of ten to twelve pounds of seed per acre, prin- 
cipally during February, March, and April. The reason for this 
early seeding is that sweet clover contains a large proportion 
of hard seeds that do not germinate well until moisture and frost 
have broken the seed coat. 

The first year after sowing, sweet clover does not produce 
seed, but it makes a good growth in the native sod and when 
the prairie grass is ready for hay the sweet clover is from two 
to four feet tall and adds greatly to the bulk of the crop. Where 
formerly one ton of hay per acre was cut, one and one-half tons 
are now being harvested and the quality of the hay is greatly 
improved. It has been demonstrated by chemical analyses and 
feeding tests with cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs, that sweet 
clover hay, cut at the proper time, has as high a feeding value 
as alfalfa. 

The second year after seeding sweet clover, that is the bien- 
aial variety, it produces seed, although Mr. Finnup frequently 
cuts a crop of hay during the latter part of May before allowing 
it to go to seed. If hay is not wanted, cattle are pastured on it 
till about the 25th of May. When pastured during the earl 

art of the second year or when a crop of hay is taken o 

May, a smaller amount of seed is obtained than when it is 
left undisturbed till the seed is ri In that event, however, 
the plants become so large and the straw so heavy that it is 
rather difficult to handle. The av seed yield when left 
undisturbed till fall, when grown in sod, as mentioned, is from 
five to eight bushels per acre, while when a crop of hay is first 
taken off, three to five bushels is considered a good yield, 

Harvesting the Seed 

A satisfactory method of harvesting the seed has not been 
fully worked out. There are some difficulties to be overcome 
in this connection. In the first place, the seed shatters very 
badly as soon as ripe, and in the second place it seeds so pro- 
fusely that all plants contain ripe and n seeds while parts 
of them are still in flower. Then, too, the straw grows so 
and coarse that it is somewhat difficult to handle with the 
ordinary farm machinery. In recent years Mr. Finnup has 
cut the seed crop with a header and likes that method ve 
well. This cuts it high and avoids the handling of so muc 
straw. The clover is dropped in bunches and these are put 
into shocks of about 300 pounds each. Here it is left for a 
week or so to cure, after which it is stacked in long ricks 
to await the threshing machine. It is threshed with an ordi- 
fary grain separator, which hulls about half of the seed and 
leaves the other half with the bulls on. 

For stacking, sleds instead of wagons are used to save a 
fot of unnecessary lifting as well as a great quantity of seed 
that would otherwise rattle off in the handling. The sled con- 
sists of two runners made of twelve inch planks ten feet long, 
on top of which a tight platform is built. 

Inoculation Not Needed 

Inoculation by means of soil from an old sweet clover field 
or through commercial cultures does not seem to be needed 
for sweet clover as it sometimes is for alfalfa. At any rate 
Mr. Finnup has used no inoculating material of any kind a 
has never had the slightest difficulty in getting a stand when 
climatic conditions were favorable, and right here let me 
mention that under adverse conditions it is much easier to 
to get a stand of sweet clover than of alfalfa or of any of the 
common clovers. This statement applies not only tosemi arid 
sections, but also to humid areas, as has been demonstrated 
during the past few years in Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and a number of the southern states. On my own farm in 
Iowa I seeded thirty acres each of sweet clover, mammoth 
clover, and alfalfa in the spring of 1913 with oats as a nurse 
crop. The season turned out to be extremely dry and practi- 
— every mammoth clover plant died before fall; the alfalfa, 
while it remained alive, became very much stunted and pro- 
duced a very small yield in 1914, while the sweet clover lived 
through and produced a good seed crop averaging five bushels 


per acre. 





_ While sweet clover is an excellent pasture and hay crop; 
in the opinion of Mr. Finnup, its greatest value lies in the 
fact that it is the best soil-building crop known and is capable 
of growing on soils that are too acid bor common clover and 
alfalfa. It will even grow on soils that are saturated with 
alkali, Not only will it grow under these adverse conditions, 
but on poor sandy land, oa ractically nothing else will grow, 
it produces op crops and pots large quantities of nitrogen an 
humus to the soil. The fact that it will survive under ve 
severe conditions makes it a sure crop and the cheapest soil 
builder known. In this respect it is far ahead of alfalfa. 

Alfalfa is not adapted for rotation purposes. Once a field 
is seeded to alfalfa it should remain in that crop for at least 
six years, because it produces more abundantly as the stand 
becomes older. Sweet clover, on the other hand, is a biennial, 
which means that every plant dies at the end of two years, an 
with it, its big, fleshy roots, which are immediately conve 
into humus, ready to furnish plant food and to hold moisture 
for the next crop. It is my firm belief that there is not a run- 
down or partially run-down farm in the United States that 
cannot be improved more rapidly and more economically with 
sweet clover than with any other crop. 

“Look at that soil,” said Mr. Finnup to me, as he pointed 
to a 400 acre field that has grown sweet clover for the past 
seven years, “it is much darker now than it was when I first 
seeded sweet clover on it. Were it not for the fact that seed 
production is so profitable now, I would plow this land up and 
plant it to corn, as I haven’t the slightest doubt but that it 
will produce twice as much per acre as adjoining land on which 
sweet clover has never been grown.” 

On one portion of this ranch I saw a tract of alkali land that 
Mr. Finnup assured me used to be as white as snow every 
spring. For the past five years this has grown large oe of 
sweet clover and the alkaliis no longer visible to the nak 
either in spring or fall. What has actually become of the al 
I do not know, but it is no longer visible and since the land has 
grown sweet clover it has been as profitable as any land in the 
same crop and much more profitable than the best land devoted 
to other crops. 

The Important Lesson 


Mr. Finnup and hundreds of other farmers and stockmen 
fn various sections of this country have shown that sweet 
clover is a most valuable plant for pasture, hay, seed, and soil- 
building, and I have given you Mr. Finnup’s results. Don’t 
when you have finished reading this story, promptly go and 
forget all about sweet clover or conclude that it has no practical 
value for you. If you have had difficulty in securing stands of 
alfalfa or of any of the common clovers, try sweet clover—the 
white variety, technically known as Melilotus alba. Don’t 
wait four or ive years before getting a start. Try it on a small 
scale at first, if you like, but as soon as you are satisfied from 
your own experience that it will build up your soil faster than 
any other crop you can grow, get busy on as large a scale as 
possible. Do as Mr. Finnup did, strike while the iron is hot, 
At present seed is high in price and you can have it build up 
your farm and at the same time make more money out of an 
acre of it than if the land were planted to corn. Grow your 
own seed and then sow it with every small grain crop and plow 
it under in the fall or spring. Don't be prejudiced and neglect 
growing it because people used to call it a weed. Don’t worry 
about livestock eating it. Your cattle are not different from 
Mr. Finnup’s; if his will eat it, your’s will. There is no room 
for prejudices and superstitions in this day and age. 

I do not ask you to substitute sweet clover for alfalfa. If 
you are growing three tons per acre of alfalfa, stick to that 
crop; but if your land is poor and, as suggested before, you have 
had trouble in getting stands of the common clovers, get at 
least a bushel of sweet clover seed and sow it on five acres, with 
early oats as a nurse crop, this spring. You will be surprised at 
the results for hay, pasture, seed, and soil improvement, 
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RUNNING WATER ON FARM 


By CHARLES TAYLOR 
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Piping Plan of Heuse yYrraod ings 


N thousands of farms there is a vast 
O amount of energy going to waste, 

simply because no provision has 
been new for installing an adequate 
water-supply system. Some farms are 
well equipped, but the visitor to the 
numerous smaller and more remote dis- 
tricts will find hundreds of homesteads 
where not even the simple pitcher pump 
is in use, and all the water used in the 
house must be carried from the distant 
well or spring. This unnecessary waste of 
human energy cannot but be regarded as 
making a great drain upon the farm; it 
makes a drudge of the farmer’s wife, and 
it is often the reason why the children are 
quick to take the first opportunity to 
abandon the farm for town. 

The farm woman uplift movement is a 
good thing, but while the woman orator 
may wax eloquent in picturing the over- 
burdened farm wife, and rant about the 
selfishness of the man in the case, cam- 
paigning of this sort can bring litue 
improvement or relief. What the farmer 
needs is a clear, sensible plan showin 
how he can solve his own individual 
problem. He wants drawings and an item- 
ized list of materials and prices, so he can 
figure out the approximate cost of install- 
ation. All this necessary information is 
herewith given, and as the cost has been 
kept as low as possible to put it well within 
the means of the average small farmer, it is 
hoped that these brief suggestions will be 
found of practical value in lightening the 
work at the barn as well as in the kitchen. 
In taking up the question of a better water 
supply system on the farm, it has been 
thought best to deal with common, every- 
day conditions, and as most farms depend 
upon the well for water, this source of sup- 
ply will be considered in this article. 

The figures which follow are based upon 
retail purchasing in small quantity, and 
the material is of first quality. Cheaper 
fittings may be procured at less expense, 
but cannot be recommended. It pays to 
buy a good quality, and the prices given 
are for standard fittings, such as all plumb- 
ers generally furnish. 

The hand force pump makes a good out- 
fit, but greater economy in labor may be 
had by mstalling a small gasoline engine 
to do the pumping. There are many good 
pumping engines, selling with pumping 
jack combined, for less than $50, and since 
the actual cost in fuel is not greater than 
three cents for filling an 800 gallon tank, 
an engine will soon pay for itself. 
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THREE REASONS 
Each With Pwo Legs and Ten Fingers. 


































A Boston woman who is a fond mother 


The installation of the storage tank in| writes an amusing article about her 
the loft over the kitchen does away with | experience feeding her boys. 
the expense of erecting a tower, and pro- Among other thi she says: “Three 
tects the water from freezing in those} chubby, rosy-cheeked boys, Bob, Jack, 


localities where the temperature drops 
well below the zero mark. However, an 
underground iron tank may be installed 
to serve the same purpose, but it will bring 
the total ex some $50 higher. The 
underground tank is of course only re- 
quired in the more northern sections, and 
where long and hard freezes are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule the outside 
tower and tank may be used. sy 

The expense of installing this simple 
system includes the additional charges 
made for cutting pipe and threading it to 
connect up to the exact length ordered, 
but any handy mancandothis work aswell, 
providing he has the proper tools. Prices 
will vary somewhat in different sections, but 
a better rate may be secured if several 
Ee erates .~ ond — in have three of the finest, healthiest boys 
Se teen gut che bam ey | "eng meas teen devia 
starter, and when theconvenience isknown, the ap ee eel candy ang 


the may be at any time 7 
adding a hot water heater, bathtub and cake give the youngsters a handful of 
wil 


and Dick, respectively, are three of our 
reasons for using and recommending the 
food, pee wy for these youngsters 
have been fed on Grape-Nuts since infancy, 
and often between meals when other 
children would have been given candy. 
“T gave a package of Grape-Nuts to a 
neighbor whose 3-year oid child was a 
weazened little thing, ill half the time. 
The little tot ate the Grape-Nuts and 
cream greedily and the mother continued 
the good work, and it was not long 
before a truly wonderful change mani- 
fested itself in the child’s face and body. 
The results were remarkable, even for 
Grape-Nuts. 
“Both husband and I use Grape-Nuts 
day and keep strong and well and 


by 
: tank i urpose Grape-Nuts when they are begging for 
oo store ook y mer he the | Something in the way of sweets. The 
daily need of the average small farm or result is soon shown in greatly increased 
country home. health, strength and mental activity. 
Cost Of Hand Outfit For 50 Foot Well} Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
With Supply T. In Loft Over Kitchen 


Creek, Mich. 
Pump standard, 6 inch stroke, 134 inch ~ 


2 Look in pkgs. for the famous little 
Bras body eylndsr, iti tach facdad>™ 0° | book, “The Road to Wellville.” 









anenines Water On ‘The Farms 2.50! Ever read the above letter? A new 

2x48 inch drive well point, with perforated one appears from time to time. They 
brass jacket No. 60.............4+. 2.60 

3 inch iron ceive cap... ee begs -25| are genuine, true, and full of human 

eet galv. ro pump . % inch a 
Di Mithssctsessnscensabbe 1.00 | interest. 

3 rod Couplings at 3c.............0..+00. _.O 
46 feet galv. iron pipe at 13 cents.......... 5.98 


uired For Connecting Pump 
pe heoding To Storage 


This 
Beats 


Connections 
With Supply 
a 
3, 1 inck x 12 inch galv. nipples at 22 
cents..... ae 


UL Un, 


1h 
* 152 inch brass angle Valve............ : 


1, 1% inch x 6 inch galv. nipple........... 05 
1, 1 inch x 2 inch galv. nipple..... ~~ ¥ 04 
2, 14 inch galv. elbows at 10 cents........ .20 
1, 1% inch galv. union, ........6-.--0000. 27 
I es oo ce nas ro cnmees 15 as er 
3 feet 114 inch galv. pipe at 8 cents,....... 24 
1 { inch brass swing check valve....... 05 
1 .08 
.74 


nw 
ole 










pe To Storage Tan ul { 
20 feet 114 inch galv. pipe at 8 cents....... $ 1.60 walls 
PS ie Wen ee cata ss: cl) 115 | Self the money plaster 
1, reducer for above to fit % inch supply 
1 tye ye py a E SHOF 
3, f inch x 12 inch galv. nipples at 22cta. 
L. 184 inch Bs Ubeéetcocacces ieee 27 WA ae slteoy-4 si 2B) 
1, 144 inch brass globe valve.............. 1.08 
~~ | insures you against plaster troubles. Comesall ready 
to be put w: Anybody can do it. Simply nail to 


ishopric Walls take any paper or deco- 


studding. 
They con't warp, crack, bucklc 


$ 3.87 
Connections Required To Connect Tank With 
ration and stay flat. 
or shrink. 


Kitchen 3°49 This Distance To 
Be Sixty Feet 


60 feet %{ inch galv. pipe at 4 cents........ $ 2.40 The onl iff with lath. Make 

2, % i lv. unions at 17 cents......... 34 only wall board stiffened ° 

2, inch pa ghow at 6 cents.......... 12 | Four. eee gh eta oott-onoet rad damp- 

1, $4 inch plain brass bib or faucet.......,  .52 | Sf! by using Bishopric Wall Board. 

1, 18x36 cast irom sink, porcelain lined . All FREE To You _ 
SUED. cccccccotoccdedeccusccecsss “Sel Write today for free book, and sample of Wall Board, 


The Mastic Wall Board and Roofing 


$ 6.48 Company 
641 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio {1sat 


Con Tank With Barn, Figuring The 
necting stance at 100 Fest 

























100 feet 36 inch galv. pipe * 4 cents...... $ 6.69 = 7 
2, % inch galv. unions at 17 cents. . een . 6“ 
2, 4 inch . elbows at 6 cents..... ; .12 
1, jon py. hose bib or faucet......... .56 Are You A Tite-W User 
. - WAD 
$ 5.02 Save money by ites 0 ttre ap~ ons 

Cont Of Pound Srezage Tonk Waliing O16 1B) ibe Feoy rete eeie BOS" 

ons : je 
Round galv. eteel tank, 6x4 feet........... $14.00 BER BOOTS & SHOES, Inner Tubes, Cas- 
Extra for ‘making cosnections ‘ior supply "| lf vervening mages! rubber. Guarantecd 
Extra for hinged cover...........seee0++. 2,00 Price: $.75 and $1.00 per outfit. 





Total cost of hand pump outfit. .........- 


| cost of engine pump outfit.......... $98.97 
abe It should remembered that there is 


more or less r of damage from leakage and 
over-flow when the tank is ae in the fo 
The pneumatic air pressure water system, 

with a without a storage tank, is excellent for 
farm use.—Editor. 











FENCE MAKING TIME 

Wooden posts rot out quickly; few last 
ten years. If a farmer is fortunate enough 
to have ~-  ley- and cheap gravel at 
hand, by ing cement and water (one 
part cement to three parts ate) he 
= make = —_ reinfo: Renee 
ence posts for the same money he wo 
have to pay for large cedar posts. He can 
make them in the fall and winter, or at 
odd times the year round. 

The best fence in the world is made of 
heavy woven wire, well galvanized, and 
strung on concrete posts with corners 
sufficiently braced to carry the high ten- 
sion. A fence of this type that is pig- 
tight, horse-high and bull-strong indi- 
cates the character of its owner, adds 
dollars to the value of the farm and a 
wealth of solid satisfaction to the man 
able and willing to erect it. The man who 
puts up such a fence will never have to 
replace it. 

A permanent farm fence should be at 
least. fifty-six inches high and the posts 
not more than twelve feet apart. The 

sts should be a foot square at the 

ttom, taper to six inches at the top 
and set two feet deep. Wires smaller 
than No. nine are not worth buying, and 
am + and bottom wires ought to be 


still heavier. 

The heart of a fence is the corner peat 
It should be set deep and made as large 
as the imagination and purse will stand. 
The best style of corner t, in my es- 
timation, is made by setting three heavy 
posts eight feet apart. From the bottom 
of the corner post a heavy twisted wire 
extends to the top of the next t, and 
from the middle of the corner to the middle 
of the next post is set a brace of six inch 
rough timber or a sawed four-by-four. 
The brace and wire should be duplicated 
between posts number two and three. 
Such a corner or gateway will hold a fence 
strung tight enough to turn anything that 
wears hair. 

While you are at it, 

te that will hang till the cows come 

ome and never sag. I like a pattern 
that swings both ways and catches auto- 
matically as it swings. 

After a handsome, convenient and 
strongly-built home, the best investment 
the prosperous farmer of 1915 can make 
is to put up a fence that will last until 
his grandchildren need it.—H. A. B. 


SIMPLE SELF-ACTING AUTO LIFT 

The object of this lift is to raise the 
front wheels of the car while idle in the 
garage, relieving the tires and eliminating 
the labor of tire care and repair. One 
advantage of this lift is that it is self- 
acting, requiring no attention while per- 
forming its duty nor occasionally. 

It is composed of two blocks, two rollers 
or pulleys and two boards, as shown in 
the illustration. 
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pet @ woven wire 





























aO Ty] 


The size of the blocks depends on the 
height of your car. The rollers (wood or 
iron) may be six inches long, the diameter 
of one should measure about two inches 
broad and two feet long. The strength of 
the lift must be made according to the 
weight of your car. 

The mark (x) indicates the place where 
the middle of the front axle should strike 
the lift—M. E. K, 


























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


they need but a greater 


home folks the genu- 
ine heating comfort 
they need—as they 
need it—and no fuel 





waste! You can have 
just the volume of 
warmth, just the de- 


Any temperature, any time! 


Many old-fashioned things are now 
being replaced by the better, because 
the new give the people not only what 


solid popularity of radiator heating is 
due to the fact that it does give 





gree of temperature 
you like, and just 
at the turn of a valve 
—if you use 





RADIATORS 


stove—a child can run them. 


oil, gas, etc.— anything that will burn. 








A No, 1-22-W IDRAL Boiler and 422 
ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN Radiators, cost- 
ing owner $180, were used to heat this 
ome -y At this price the goods can be 
pouget of  aae putable, comp t 
Fitter, This did sot include cost of 
labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which 
wary according to climatic and other 
conditions. 


Showrooms in all 
large cities 











AMERICAN, DEAL 


fuel, the most cleanly, and the easiest to care for — easier than a 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are perfectly safe—protect the home 
from all fire risk and never leak coal gases. IDEAL Boilers consume less soft 
coal or cheapest screenings to heat the whole house than stoves consume of 
expensive hard coal to heat a fewrooms. They also burn lignites, wood, coke, 


exclusive features make IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators the most 
efficient and economical in the world, yet our enormous volume of sales in both 
Americas, Europe and Australia enables us to put the price within reach of all. 


IDEAL Boilers are put in farm 
remote from waterworks 
water need be added once or twice during the season. 


ment. /ron prices now rule the lowest in 10 years and at 
this season 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Write to Dept. F37 
2 ERE Se a st ea Ot Se Eg! 


value. The 





These world-famous heat- 
ing outfits are the best 
controlled, the most reliable 
distributors of warmth, the 
most economical users of 


Every known improvement and many 


Secason. ‘They 


without cellars, or 


supply. A few 


the services of the most skillful fitters. 
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P. $962 





1%EP. - - $24.75 

2BP- -) 2B. 

3 BP. ~~ 53.90 

4 HP. - += 68.90 

5 BP. +--+ 87.50 

8 HP. - - 

© UP. -- ft 

124 BP. - - 

a otis coe 

teod, BIG 2-PAGE CATALOG FREE. Write today. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 209 Hing St., Ottawa, Kans. 














~ Back of each advertisement in Successful Farming is an expert 
in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to call on them. 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 
Tells About Potash 





hate ~~ ot. Sn in 
"oa tleuos re te ¢” 


+ et 





HAVE pad ye A the 
probable shortage of po on ac- 
count of the European war and have 
geen something about the possibility of 
obtaining it in this country from i 
called “kelp.” What is this “kelp” and is 
it likely to be of importance as a source 
of potash? 

his question came at the close of a 
lecture in which the Professor had told of 
the kinds of soils which were most likely 


to be deficient in potash. 

“Kelp,” seplied the Professor “is a 
species of sea weed which is found in 
shaulenes along the Pacific coast. It 
contains a considerable percentage of 
potash and the United States department 
of agriculture has been experimenting in 
an endeavor to develop methods whereby 
the potash could be successfully and 
economically extracted for commercial use. 
Methods of separating out the potash 
were perfected but the cost of obtaining 


it from kelp was so great as to prevent 
788 


its selling in competition with potash 
imported from the immense mines of 
Germany. It is possible that if the war is 
long continued the manufacture of potash 
from kelp will assume some importance, 
but it is not likely that such will be the 
ease to any great extent, owing to the 
fact that the close of the war will again 
give access to a cheaper source of potash.” 

“You mentioned the immense potash 
mines of Germany. Isn’t there danger 
that they will be exhausted and that we 
will have to obtain our potash from a more 
expensive source and pay a higher price 
for it?” was asked. 

“Of course there is no such thing as an 
inexhaustible mine,” replied the Professor, 
“but in this case the mines are so nearly 
inexhaustible that we need not worry about 
them. At Stassfurt in northern Germany 
there are immense salt deposits and the 
potassium is found overlying the deposit 
of common rock salt. Estimates indicate 
that the salt deposits cover an area of a 
million acres and that the supply of po- 
tassium is sufficient to supply the present 
rate of mining for 190,000 years. These 
beds of. potash and salt are supposed to 
have been formed in ancient time by the 
evaporation of sea water which had been 
in some manner confined in lakes.” 

“About how much does potash cost 
when purchased for fertilizer?” asked an 
extensive truck grower. 

“The element potassium sells for about 
six cents a pound and the value of a ton 
of fertilizing material depends upon the 
percentage of potassium contained in it.” 

“T have heard of ‘muriate of potash.’ 
What is meant by that?” interrupted 
someone, 

“The two principal forms in which 
potassium is most commonly used are 
muriate, or chloride of potash, and sul- 
phate of potash. In one material the 
potash is in the form of a combination 
with chlorine and in the other it is com- 
bined with sulphur. A ton of pure sul- 
phate of potash or a ton of pure chloride 
of potash contains 850 pounds of the 
element potassium. Of course the material 
used for fertilizer always contains a cer- 
tain amount of impurities or useless 
material and its value per ton is dependent 
upon the percentage of purity. 

“As an example, let us suppose that 
we have a ton of muriate of potash which 
is guaranteed to be seventy-five per cent 
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pure muriate contains 
of potassium but the material 
ton 


potassium is six cents a pound, the value 
of a ton of the material would be 
$38. If the material were only per 
cent pure, it would contain 610 pounds of 
potassium and be worth about $30 per 
ton. Thus, you see that it is to 
determine the relative value of fertilizing 
materials of different grades, and the only 
eafe rule in buying is to purchase the 


material which gi you the greatest 
quantity of the “desired element for a 
iven sum of money. There is so little 


erence between the rate at 
sulphate and muriate of potest become 
available when placed in coil 
need not be considered. It is importan 
however, to have ample quanti 
recent 7 -7~ matter fn 
help “ fertility available, regard- 
Ay the kind of fertilizing material 


“What is kainit?” was asked. 
“It is another mineral which contains 


a sufficiently high of potash 
to make it tie tor fertilinee. A ton 
wever, only contains about 


of kaini 

one-fourth as much potash as a ton of 

sulphate or muriate, and therefore it is 
—_ to apply it about four times as 
eavy.”’ 

“Is it not true that ashes contain a 

iderable amount of potash?” asked 
nN — near the ~y ot 
™ percentage tassium in co’ 
ashes is very, very email but wood ashes 
contain about five per cent or one hundred 
— to the ton. It should be remem- 
, however, that the potassium v 
readily and y leaches out of 
ashes when they are exposed to rain and 
usually ap 4 a small percentage of it 
remains in the ashes when they are spread 
upon the soil.” 

“How much potash is there in manure 
and which has the greater amount, the 
solid or the liquid part?” came from an 
interested listener. 

“There is such a wide difference in 
manures that it is im ible to give any 
very definite idea of the fertility con- 
tained in them. There is a difference in 
the amount of fertility in manures made 
by different kinds and ages of animals; the 
kind and amounts of feed have an effect 
upon the fertility content of manure; 
the relative amounts of excrement and 
bedding or litter materially influence the 
percentage of fertility elements. It is 
probably safe to say that a ton of fresh 
manure containa ut ten to twenty 
pounds of potash. 

“The liquid excrement of an animal 
contains much more potash than the 
solid excrement and it ie therefore im- 
portant that sufficient litter be used or 
other measures i to prevent loss 
of that valuable portion of manure. In 
the case of horse manure, a ton of liquid 
excrement contains about nine times as 
much potash as a ton of solid excrement; 
the potash in a ton of liquid excrement 
from cattle is about thirty times the 
amount in a ton of solid excrement. 

“In a general way, it may be said that 
potash is the least mmportant of the three 
eee elements of soil fertility as 
regards the majority of middle-west soils. 














Saving Money 
on Rubbers 


For every member of the family 


Your yearly expense for rubber footwear wil 
be leas if the folks buy Beacon Falls Top Notch 
Rubbers. 

They cost a few cents more than 
rubbers—but they last so much longer that 
are arealeconomy. You aresure al quinaven 
full money’s worth from every pair. 





Top Notch Rubber Footwear 


The life of the entire rubber is lengthened 
wearing “Clincher Cushion” Heel. It 
and reinforced that it will last 

“Fr Nota Dabbess give 

op wear atevery 
point from heel to toe. are sturdy 
sad sirens oom. ane beh Sp 
t- t ar 
fortab P perfect-fitting as ey 6 


The Top Notch line includes rubber boots, 
gone, erotics and rubbers for men, women, and 
n. Look for the Top Notch cross on the 
sole. If your dealer doesn't carry them, please 
write us. 
Write for Booklet “BM”, Address nearest 
BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
BEACON FALLS CONNECTICUT 


CHICAGO 
208-12 So. Jefferson St. 





















We have bred the O. L. C. Hogs for 5! years 
and have never lost ah cholera 
or any other contagious disease. 






450 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 





~~ . 3 months’ 
Our advertisements are guaranteed. 

















It is the most important, by far, in the 
case of muck or peat soils, especially 
those of the deeper types. It is the least 
expensive of the three principal elements 
when purchased in commercial form; a 
very large percentage of the potash in 
farm crops is in the straw, stalks, etc., and 
is therefore retained upon the land. The 
selling of hay removes potash much more 
rapidly than the selling of corn. When 
crops are fed to livestock a large per- 
centage of the potash passes into the 
manure and but very little of it is lost if 
the manure is placed directly upon the 
land. Exposure in piles before spreading 
permits much of it to be lost by leaching. 
—A. H. 8. 


BUILDING HINTS—HEATING AND 
VENTILATION 


Believers in cooperation must concede 
that it is better and cheaper to have a 
central heating plant in the home than to 
operate several separate stoves. Economy 
of money in fuel cost is not the only con- 
sideration. Women who have to tend 
stoves and clean up the muss they make 
appreciate the lessened labor that a heat- 
ing plant down cellar would cause. But 
they who never have been freed from this 
stove tending can hardly realize what a 
convenience it is to have a heating plant 
in the cellar. 

You can never get a house as uniformly 
heated by stoves as by furnace, hot water, 
or steam. ‘The floors are bound to be 
cold except where the cat sleeps, and that 
is right up close to the stove. 

So if you are planning on a new home 
or remodeling the old one, be sure and 
plan for a modern heating plant. 

The important thing in choosing a 
heating plant, is to get a size large enough 
to heat your house in the coldest weather. 
A few dollars more in cost will save you 
many a dollar’s worth of fuel in a vain 
attempt to heat with a furnace or boiler 
that is too smail. 

A hot air furnace improperly installed 
will give poor service. But when a fur- 
nace is put in right, every room can be 
heated in any kind of weather. All that 
need be remembered is that every room 
must have complete circulation of air or 
there will be more or less failure, especi- 
ally in certain rooms in cold, windy 
weather. 

Heat cannot enter unless cold air can 
somehow escape. With a steam or hot 
water system it is different because heat- 
ing is by radiation. No additional air 
enters the room by either of these systema, 
while with a furnace, hot air actually 
enters'the room and therefore a like volume 
of cold air must escape in order that hot 
air may continue to enter. 

Some make a provision for cold air in 
each room being piped back to the fur- 
nace where it is reheated and the cir- 
culation thus kept up. But this provides 
for no ventilation other than gets in| 
around the windows and doors, which may 
or may not be sufficient. I prefer to have 
the cold air leave the room by an inde- 
pendent route and go into a ventilating 
flue, except where but few people occupy 
any closed room. 

Fresh air costs more than reheated air 
already in the house, but it is always 
safe. It is easy to so arrange the system 





that the cold air goes back to be again 
heated when occupants are few, or turned | 
into a ventilating flue when many occupy 
a room. 

With hot water and steam, ventilation 
should receive attention because air in a 
room is continually reheated. 

Those who are wondering how they 
might add more moisture to the air of a 
furnace-heated home are invited to in- 
quire how the editor has solved that 
problem. Maybe they can do the same. 

By all means congider a modern method 
of house heating. You don’t have to move 
to town to be comfortable.—A. 8. 





earned for its owner. 


worn last year! 

















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, 
BERERSis | SAP Ree cS RS oer ARSE 


36 year old Studebaker 
hauling ore over 


mountains 


HINK what this sturdy wagon, bought in 1877, has 


What you can expect from a Studebaker 


What you want is a wagon that will last 
a lifetime, run easily and not cost you con- 
And that is what you get when you buy 
a Studebaker. Sixty-three years Ry - 
building imsure you 
— ot the manufacturer who makes 
‘arm wagons to se a- 
, eee on is sold at the 
west price for which it is possible to make 
a trustworthy wagon. 

—and the same is true of Studebaker 


Ind. 


Adv. 2030 


Studebakers last a lifetime 





Over 2,000,000 Uncle Sam Workshirts 


Here’s the reason! 


10 Great Points of SUPERIORITY 


Extra wide—extra long sleeves with plackets; extra large 
armholes; extra long tails; two extra large button pockets 
(government standard); extra big chest with extra deep 
front opening; extra big 

machine; extra wide cuffs. 
well sewn with double stitching throughout! 

Ask your dealer for UNCLE SAM WORKSHIRTS 

—and look for the Uncle Sam Label in the neckband. It’s 
your guarantee that 
value ever offered. It’s your guarantee of finest 


1 buttons well sewed on by 
And the entire shirt is extra 
All colors! 


you’re buying the biggest 
materials, of fast colors, of everythi 


that goes to make up the biggest an 
best value ever produced! 
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To start the chores 
ahead of the sun, and 
keep the work ahead 


of the season — Big 
Ben. 


For a good full day’s 
work according to plans, 
and plenty time for din- 
ner—Big Ben. 


He will get you up and 
get you out—either way 
you say—with a straight 
five-minute call, or ten 
successive half-minute 
taps. 

His price is $2.50 in the States, 
$3.00in Canada. If your jeweler 
hasn’t him, a money order to 
“Westclox, La Salle, Illineis,”" 
will bring him— postpaid. 

Made in La Salle and 
Peru, Illinois, by Westcloz 





NTED MEN 


. to 200a month! 


AUTOMOBILE 
INING SCHOOL 
a ~" yopenaee 
1149 LocustSt. KaosasCity,Be. 











dises 
Duplex Mil & Mig.Ce., Box 415, 
Western Branch, Sth & Court Ave., Des Moizes,ia. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE LAW REGARDING NOTES 

A decision of much importance to every 
person who gives a notein t for per- 
sonal property candor alse represen- 
tations made by seller has just been 
handed down by theSouth DakotaSupreme 
Court. The court holds that the makerof a 
note payable to a bank given to the seller 
of a for which he agreed to fur- 
nish a ificate of registration, are not 
liable, until such ificate is furni 
on the note in the hands of the origi 
holder nor in the hands of an 
took it under cireumstances which p 
him on inquiry es to the rights of the 


er. 
Defendants bought a stallion which 
ted by the seller to be a full- 

blooded Percheron and registered. The 


. In refusing to hold endants 
7 on the note, the Supreme Court 


68alda: 

“It is clear that the defendants pur- 
chased the horse only because they thought 
they were getting a imal; 
that, without the certificate of registra- 
tion, they did not want the horse at all; 
that, until such certificate was furnished, 
defendants were not liable on the note 
and had a defense to the collection 
thereof in the hands of either Green (the 
seller) or the bank; and that the note was 
made payable to the bank for the sole 
purpose of preventing Green from negoti- 
as the same and putting it into the 
hands of jes against whom this de- 
fense would not be available. i 
aoe that the effect of the change in 
the game of She gages, & 2 itted to 
stand, was to change a 
conditioned upon 8 future performance 
to an absolute liability, 
very material to the parties concerned.” 
The court concludes that, although de- 
fendants were careless in entrusting the 
ant Oe, eee ing it to 


the bank ves, the purchaser of the 
note was on inquiry as to Green’s 
right to the note by the fact that 
Green’s name was written above the 


tingui from cases wh is 
sold under a false representation as to 
its quality or fitness for a certain 


where a note is given for the purchase} | 


price, and where nothing remains to be 
done between the parties, except making 
of payment by the buyer. In such case 
the buyer, on discovering the falsity of 
the representation, cannot retain the 
ponparty and of Se Gee San eae © 
y any of the purchase price. He 
fis dig eoice of these remedies: (1) He 
isentitled to return the property, ooting 
promptly after discovering the falsity 
the representations, and d return 
of the note, unless it has into the 
hands Sm aes et =~ @ Be 
may retam pro y and, w 
=“ ter-claim 


seller sues for the price, coun for 
the amount of sustained by 
him. If the note is erred to an 
innocent holder for value, he must pay 
the full face of it, and rely upon a claim 
against the seller for the amount of dam- 
ages involved. 

two general principles of law which 
are to be understood the South 


Dakota decision are: (1) When personal 


ller | and to my very 
the | nerves improved, and I wish I 


1A 
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BAD DREAMS 
Caused By Coffee. 


“T have been a coffee drinker, more or 

, ever since I can remember, until a 

few months ago I became more and more 

nervous and irritable, and finally I could 

not sleep at night for I was horribly dis- 

turbed by dreams of all sorts and a species 
of distressing nightmare. 

“Finally, after hearing the experience 
of numbers of friends who _ i> coffee 
and were drinking Postum, ; 
of the great benefits they had deriv 
I concluded coffee must be the cause o' 
my trouble, so I got some Postum and had 
it made strictly according to directions. 

“I was astonished at the flavour and 
taste. It entirely took the place of coffee, 

satisfaction, I 
ully and sweetly. My 
d wean 
ev man, woman and child from the 
unwholesome ink—coffee. 

“People do not really appreciate or 
realize what a powerful it is and what 
terrible effect it has on the human system. 
If ay er a pound of coffee would 
be sold. id never think of going 
back to coffee again. I would ost 


to sleep 


endorsed | as soon think of putting my hand in a 


fire after I had once been burned. Yours 
for health.” 
Postum comes in two forms: 
Regular Postum—amust be well boiled. 
15e and 25c , 
Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
ul dissolves quickly in a 
cup of water and, with cream and 
sugar, makesa delicious beverage instant- 
ly. 30c and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is 
about the same. 
“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 





3-in-One 
Makes Shaving Easy 


Rub a few drops of 3- 


Dreserve keenness and 

| aay invisible rust, be- 
shaves. 

3-in-One is also the 


size) 50c. 
Handy Ol] Can, 3% oz., 
25 centa. 





























property is sold under a representation 
that the seller will do something in the 
future to enable the buyer to enjoy his 
purchase, the seller cannot recover the 

rice until he has done this. For instance, 
if a farm implement should be sold with 
some essential part missing, under agree- 
ment by the seller that the same will be 
furnished, he is not entitled to recover 
the purchase price until that part is 
furnished. (2) When a note is given for 
the purchase price of a thing, the buyer 
can defend suit on the note, brought by 
the seller or any person who may have 
bought the note under such circumstances 
as to put him on inquiry as to the right 
of the buyer to interpose a defense, on 
the ground that there has been a breach 
of warranty on the part of the seller. 

To guard against the possibility of be- 
ing compelled to pay an ee note, on 
its passing into the hands of an innocent 
purchaser, it is a good plan to either 
make the note payable to some friendly 
bank, as was done in the South Dakota 
case, or to write on the face or back of the 
note a statement that the note was given 
for the purchase price of certain property 
and that it shall be subject to all just 
claims on the part of the maker growing 
out of any muisrepresentations made by 
the seller in making the sale. 


ROAD MAKING WITH A HARROW 
A gravel pike extends along one side of 
our farm, ft was kept up for awhile one 
season by a nearby foenset who was em- 
loyed by the township trustees. Finally, 
- ceased tending the road and it became 
cut up and needed scraping similar to 
what it has been receiving—the farmer had 
used a small two-horse scraper, a number 
of which are maintained about the town- 
ship. We had noscraper or drag and knew 
of no place where we could get one. Final- 
ly we hit upon a scheme of our own. 

A spike-tooth harrow that we had been 
using was brought into service. A strong 
board was obtained, as long as the harrow 
was wide and about six inches wide or of 
sufficient width to somewhat exceed the 
length of the protruding pointed ends of 
the harrow teeth. This plank, or heavy 
board, was placed on edge on the ground 
beneath the harrow and so that it fit 
against the rear row of harrow teeth. Two 
augur holes near the top edge of the plank 
admitted wires by means of which it was 
secured to the cross beam of the harrow. 

On top of the harrow two or three 
boards were placed across the beams and 
between the rows of harrow teeth. On 
this the driver could stand. The team was 
then hitched so that a considerable angle 
— the harrow, and started on the 
road, 

By the driver adjusting his position on 
the little platform relative to front and 
back, the depth at which the front harrow 
teeth dug the ground could be regulated. 

We found that it worked splendidly. 
The road, at the time when we first put the 
harrow on it, was allcut up and had dried 
in this condition. We made the front har- 
row teeth do duty and found them to be 
just the thing. They knocked off the high 
places and loosened up the dirt so that 
when the plank came dees all it had to do 
was to scrape it into the hollows and de- 
pressions. A few times over the road with 
this put it in fine condition.—P. C. G. 


The Panama Railroad isn’t the only 
road in the United States that confesses 
to having made money last year. The 
Reclamation Service operated twenty 
miles of standard guage railroad, also 
built and owned by the government, with 
operating expenses of two dollars and 
seventeen cents and gross earnings of 
two dollars and thirty-four cents per train 


mile. 





Open not thy heart to every man, lest 
he requite thee with a shrewd turn.— 
Ecclesiasticus. 








Patent Pressure Process 
‘ of rl 
sited States Rubber © 


CO? is the Chemist’s Name for the 
Gas That Makes Soda Water 


Read how it is now used to make rubber foot- 
wear fifty per cent more durable. 


The United States Rubber Company now owns the patents on a 
new process by which heavy service rubber footwear is vulcanized. 

The rubber footwear when ready to be vulcanized is placed in 
an air-tight compartment. All air is withdrawn—then CO? 
(carbon dioxide gas) is forced into the compartment and a uni- 
form heat and pressure maintained for a certain length of time. 
The result is marvelous. By this process the rubber compound 
is given tremendous strength and toughness. All the pieces of 
which the footwear is made are welded into one composite whole. 

Nearly all reliable dealers sell ‘‘U. S.’’ Patent Pressure 
Process Heavy Service Rubber Footwear. If your dealer 
has none, write us, telling what kind of boots you wear 
and we will see that you are supplied. Look for the seal 
--insist upon it. 


United States Rubber Co., N.Y. City. 
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We Save You $25 t 6 
and up. Buy of the , 
manufacturer direct from factory. 


AV sre v/) See) 
Newest Styles Cis SW = 
Reduced Prices for 1915 LK 


Most liberal offer. We sell direct to users Only. No agents. 
ere. output — one sm 
is env a. PRE book tells 
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Days’ 


Free Trial 











AP tat Les: i To Pi Jou seat 
are wort to us e over ( torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. ‘ 
ieinal) herbs, roota, flowers and barks. We will mail “Taveator’s Guide FREE. Fravsiin H. Hough. 
@ new booklet containing prices and fulj information, | 516 Leap & Trust Ww D.C. 
on receipt of 10c in postage, Start early. J. L, HOPKINS WAN 
# 00., Crude Drug Merchants, 100 Williems 8t., Sew York . 

wenn pour fortune. OLD COIN CO., "ha 
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URING the past week the price of 
kafir has risen five cents a bushel 
in local markets. This has resulted 

in greatly increased marketing of this 
grain. Farmers are selling their kafir at 
fifty cents a bushel and are keeping their 
corn, for which fifty-five cents a bushel is 
offered. 

To our mind, it is wise to sell the 
kafir and retain the corn on the above 
terms. It is commonly said that kafir 
has nine points of value for feeding as 
compared with ten for corn, but to 
my mind this hardly expresses all the 
difference. Kafir, when threshed, must be 
ground to get feeding results, while corn 
need not be. 

Some of the nearby markets are buying 
kafir on the basis of one hundred pounds 
which, it seems to me, is the way all grain 
should be bought. Other markets are 
pricing it by the bushel and the poeaperins 
seller has to stop and do some figuring 
before he ean decide which market is 
making the best offer. The legal weight 
of a bushel of cane, kafir or feterita in 
Kansas is fifty-six pounds; one market 
near here is paying fifty cents a bushel 
for kafir whileanotheris paying ninety-five 
cents a hundred pounds. Now, without 
doing any figuring, say which is the best 
offer! 

We never could understand why the 
Kansas legislature fixed the weight of 
kafir at fifty-six pounds. That weight 
may be all right for cane seed, for cane 
is not as wy ty -~ but in reality 
kafir is one of t viest i wn. 
There are many more winy of kafir 
sold that will test over sixty pounds to 
the bushel than there are of wheat, yet 
the legal weight of wheat is sixty pounds. 
For this reason it is coming to be the 
general custom in the southwest to buy 
all grains of the sorghum family by the 
hundred weight. 

If this = of the country is engine 
to go by, there will be less fat stock offe: 
for sale next spring than in many years. 
From my observation I should say that 
the num of cattle on full feed is not 
more than thirty per cent of the normal 
for the last ten years and it is not much 
over fifty per cent of what it was in 1913 
the worst drouth year in the history of 
Kansas. The supply of hogs is nearer 
an average but these hogs are being sold 
light in weight in spite of the fact that 
grain enough has been raised to finish 
every hog and steer in this part of the 
state. 

There are two or three reasons wh 
more feeding is not being done here this 
winter. First of all is the financial reason. 
It has been almost impossible to procure 
money to buy feeders and to buy the grain 
to feed them. Many feeders do all their 
business on borrowed money and the 
banks did not care to finance such a 
deal with feeders selling for such a high 
figure and corn at fifty-five cents. There 
is not enough chance for sure gain under 
those conditions and the banks do not 
feel like running any risks just now, al- 
though the operation of the new banki 
system is helping out considerably. 

Farmers and feeders fear the power 
that the packers can, and many times do, 
exert over the live stock market. There 





is not a feeder in the country who has not 


is 
in times been encou to feed 
pe than yo & to 


rather mo 
and then, when the stock was ready, to 
have the packers take off a dollar poy 


were 
uld be > cad aie ot 
wo 4 sure supply o 
live stock Fi. . A markets. a it 
seems to be either a feast or a famine in 
that market, with famine times coming 
often enough to keep stock growers dodg- 
ing every time a market change comes. 

Almost ten a> a system to supply 
water to the ani on this farm was 
installed. By means of a windmill and 
sixty rods of pipe, water was delivered 
to each yard on the farm from a distance 
of sixty rods and up an elevation of 
thirty-five feet. The outfit bought con- 
sisted of an eight-foot windmill, a three- 
way pump, sixty rods of one-inch gal- 
vanized iron pipe, a hydrant for use at 
the hog, yards and a seventeen-barrel 
tank which was y in the cattle 
yards and partly outside so both cattle 
and horses from the barn could drink 
ae Hae ae eae os es eee ‘ 
together with putting it in shape to deliver 
water was $175. This included digging 
the ditch, sixty rods long and three feet 
d but did not include digging the 
well. It waa the best investment we ever 
made for it has not failed us once in the 
ten years it has been in use. 

There is no sand at all on the side of the 
creek on which the well is dug and for 
this reason we are still using the original 
leather which came on the pump pl b 
It had been on so long —almost ten years 
—that we thought last fall it must be 
worn out although the pump still de- 
livered a stream of water. So we 
took out pump and had a new leather 
ready to put on it but found that the old 
one showed no signs of wear. In our 
former home in northern Nebraska we 
were in a sandy district and the water in 
our well came through quic This 
sand was so fine that the finest gauze on 
the well point was not small enough to 
keep it out and it would cut out a pump 
leather in less than three months. 

General Fred Funston arrived in Kan- 
sas a short time to d a few days 
visiting friends relatives in this —_ 
of the state. One would say that he 
apg Sn? gd hth. 
in the army wi aig es being 
chief commander before long, but he 
declared to friends here that he was sorry 


'Y | that he had ever left the farm and that, | 


could he do things over, he would now be 
a Kansas farmer instead of a maj 
eral in the United States army. i 
country would have been m uch the poorer 
hac; it lost the services of General Funston 
et who can say that he would not have 
ood happier on his Allen county farm? 
He thinks he would have been, at least. 
Is there a hint here for the boys who 
think the farm holds no possibilities as 
compared with the outaide world?—H.C. 
Hatch, Kan. 

Manure in the stable will at pam big 
crops of cnytig but germs disease, 
neither is it needed to stimulate the growth 
of hair on the cows hind quarters. 

















White-Lead Your 
Farm Buildings 


One of the marks of prosperity 
on a successful farm is good build- 
ings, well painted. 

Guided by common sense and 
ood management, Mr. Hiram 
airman, a successful tobacco 

grower of North Hadley, Mass., 

paints his buildings with 


Dutch Boy 
White Lead 


and pure linseed oil. Sound judg- 
ment, because that is the paint 
which anchors firmly into the 
wood, has enough elasticity to 
prevent cracking, may be tinted 
any color, wears long, k 
smooth and never has to 
scraped or burned off. 


If you want to paint for beauty 
and ioc.guapatids on tnaah tien 
White Lead. 

Would you like to see a simple 
test which will help make you 
paint-wise? We will send you 
materials and directions for such 
a test, together with booklet of 


practical i and color 
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FARMERS ‘or of Cement Tools. 
Smith & Heltam Mfg. Co., Clinton, Wis. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Without Doubt the Most Extraordinary Announcement 


in the Whole History of the Automobile 


CHANDLER SIX 


For the New Season 


$1295 


The Pioneer Light-Weight Six 


T= time that you have been waiting for has come at last. A high-grade 
six-cylinder car of standard size—the highest grade light-weight six—at 


less than $1300. The Chandler! 


This identical car last summer broke sales records at $1595 and set the standards of the 
light six market. This same car, lacking some of its present refinements and with a body 
design not nearly so beautiful, was a sensation two years ago at $1785. 


It was the pioneer light six. It opened up the whole light six 
market. Men experienced in the industry said then, two years 
ago, that such a car couldn’t live at $1785. 


And yet here it is today, the class and standard maker of the 
market, with the price for this season fixed at $1295. 

How can Chandler do it when similar cars still sell from two 
to five hundred dollars higher? 


The Chandler Company has made money from the day 
that jirst of the light sixes took the road. The Chandler has 


pointed the way every step of the way. And now, with maxi- 
mum production, with an overhead expense so smail that it 
astounds other manufacturers, with no oid ioads to carry and 
no old scores to wipe out, and with our working capital of 
real money, we have set this record-breaking price. 

The Chandler for the new season is identically and positively 
the same model the whole country admired so much at $1595. 
We will continue it throughout the season at the new price. 
And there is no other car that, by the utmost stretch of argu- 
ment, can be considered as competing with It. 


At this new price, the pioneer Chandler retains absolutely every feature of corstruc- 


tion and quality that has made it the leader of ail light sixes. 


You will find all these 


features on the Chandler, and NOT on any other six selling for less than $2000. 


Bosch magneto. 

Gray & Davis electric start- 
ing motor. _ 

Gray & Davis electric gen- 
erator. 

Enclosed silent chains for 
driving motor shafts. 

Bosch spark plugs. 

Mayo genuine Mercedes type 
radiator. 


Cast aluminum motor base 
extending solidly from 
frame to frame, giving rig- 
idity to engine mounting; 
providing pedestals cast 
integral for magneto, pump 
and generator; and obviat- 
ing necessity for dirty, 
rattly sheet metal drip pan. 


Rayfield carburetor. 


Worm-bevel rear axle. 


Imported annular ball-bear- 


ings throughout. 

Oiling system completely 
contained within the motor; 
no outside piping. 

Genuine hand-buffed leather 
(not machine buffed, split 
or imitation). 


Luxurious streamline body, 
with clean running boards. 

Golde patent one-man top, 
with Jiffy curtains. 

Large gasoline tank carried 
in rear. 

Firestone demountable rims. 

Motor-driven horn, speedom- 
eter and all the usual inci 
dental equipment. 





And the Marvelous Chandler Motor Built in Our Own Factory 


letely 


Weighs 2985 lbs., d. Averages 16 
miles or more per gallon of | gasoline, 700 miles per 
gallon of oil, 7000 miles per set of tires. Speed 3 to 
55 miles per! hour on bigh gear. Climbs every famous 

g hill” in America on high gear. Five 
i seven passenger touring bodies, 





There is a Chandler dealer in every principal city and in hundreds of smaller 
cities and towns. Write for new catalogue 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO.), 1102-1132 E. 131st St., Cleveland, O, 


today, and name of dealer nearest you. 
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LINE. FENCE POSSIBILITIES 


American farmers have scarcely come to 
the place in their national life where they 
believe firmly enough in cooperation to 
put it in practise in matters of tilling, 

uying, selling, etc., but there is one point 
yn which it would seem that they could 
surrender enough of their individuality to 
get together and talk things over. e 
big changes take time in the bringing 
about, and, as little changes must blaze 
the way for these, let us consider a few 
of the little possibilities that hover along 
the line fence. 

In the middle west, where there have 
been several unusually dry seasons in 
succession, the chinch bug has made his 
appearance. Each year he grows more 
numerous and destructive. It has been 
estimated that in 1913 in the state of 
Missouri alone, he destroyed crops to the 
extent of a million dollars. 

It is possible, of course, that next sprin 
may be a wet, warm one—one that wil 
prove favorable for the development of 
the fungus disease that attacks and kills 
the chinch bug, but of that we cannot be 
sure. The only safe plan to follow is to 
work on the supposition that it will prove 
ideal for the propagation of the bug, and 
try to outwit him. 

The chinch bug will propagate in al- 
most any kind of cereal or grass crop, but 
he has a liking for certain of them, and 
after he has finished the crop in which he 
hatched and lived, takes to his feet to 
seek what he may next devour. In wheat 
fields, in the thin places in them especially, 
is his favorite breeding place, and from 
there he scatters. So, if you sow oats 
next to your wheat, and plant corn next 
to that, you are getting ready to 
the chinch bug a continuous meal. 

On your own farm you can plan your 
fields to the best advantage, leave ground 
lying between fields to be sown to — 
for check strips, and so on. But if you 
leave your neighbor and his crops out of 
your calculations your planning and work 
will too often be thrown away. He may 
sow or plant his fields to crops that wi 
furnish a rotation of foods of which your 
corn may prove the last course—or you 
may do your neighbor the same ill turn. 

Get together. Talk it over. Get the 
whole neighborhood into it. If there are 
renters among you who will leave in the 
spring, get the owner of the place to work 
with you. Burn off fields of stubble that 
would otherwise stand through the winter, 
rubbish, fence rows, and all possible 
hibernating places. it is the opimon of 
many that the fence of Osage orange is one 
of the finest chinch bug incubators and 
breeders—to say nothing of other pestse— 
that waa ever invented. Perhaps the 
notion may not be far from right. 

Yes, the line fence between you and 
your neighbor is a place of wonderful 
possibilities. If you or your neighbor 
happen to be in the business of raising 
pure bred seed, you have —. point 
on which to get together. , through 
lack of thought, or spite, one of you 
should plant white corn on his side, and 
the other yellow corn directly or diagonal- 
ly across from this, you are not cooperat- 
ing properly. But the corn will cooperate, 
you may be sure, and the results may not 
ease either of you. 

If you plan to locate a pasture along the 
line fence, go and find out what your 
neighbor intends to do in that line. If 
he plans to put in pasture a lot or field 
that lies opposite your intended location, 
talk over the matter of so arranging them 
that they will not adjoin. Mutual recog- 
nition of each other’s rights, and a little 
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A \l the New Agriculture | 


WRITE FOR 
THIS 
FREE 
BOOK 


2,000 years most farns 

ers have cultivated only 

6 to 8 inches of soll. They 
have spent millions of dollare 
adding to these 6-imch farms 
plant feods, such ae potash, 
phosphorus and lime, that 
already lay in the subsoil 
waiting to be made available. 


VERTICAL FARMING 


SSFUL 

















Dr. G. E. Bailey, Geologist 
at the University of Southern 
California, has prepared « 
reading course of instruction in soils and vertical ee ag 
printed it in a well illustrated book. It will be mailed 


FREE ON REQUEST 


to anyone owning a farm in the United States. Get this book about soils. 
Work your farm to its full capacity. Know your land. Learn its composi- 
tien. Use the fertilizers nature is storing beneath your 6-inch farms. Send 
@ postal request today for Vertical Farming Booklet 138-F. Be sure to state 
the acreage of the farm you own. 


Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Established 1802; Pioneer Powder Makers of America 














Ye have 





by the test of time 


Ce Certain-teed 
SaccE Roofin = Roofing 


by ue—they 
1-ply guaranteed 5 years 

2-ply guaranteed 10 years 

3-ply guaranteed 15 years 

General Roofing Manufacturing Company 


World's largest manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 
Terk City  Besten Chicage Pittsbargh Philadelphia © Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 
Louie Cincinneti Kansas City Minneapolis SanFrancisco Seattle Leadon Hambarg Sydney 
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Postal brings it, Send, AUTO TO, 0696. 16th 8., OMAHA, NEB, INTER, RAILWAY, Dept 76. lndianopalie, Lod. 








applied common sense, may keep you! 
from having one or more horses wire 
scarred or killed—if you use barbed wire. | 
And in any case, contagious diseases are 
not so likely to be spread where pastures 
lie well apart. 

Go over to your line fences sometime 


soon, and study them a bit. Where we 
have suggested one thing on which it 
might be worth while for farmers to get 
together, you will find a dozen matters 
in which you and your neighbor can to 
great advantage prove the solid worth of 
that old proverb about two heads being 
better than one.—Louis Schneider. 


KEEP AUTOS FROM FREEZING 

Every motorist operating a waters 
cooled carshould realize that cylinders and 
radiator are liable to freeze when the 
temperature falls below 32 degrees Far- 
enheit. ‘This necessitates the addition to 
the cooling water of a safe and economical 
medium which will lower its freezin 
temperature. Salt, calcium chloride, an 
glycerine have been tried, but are ob- 
jectionable because of eventual injury to 
parts due to corrosion, electrolytic action 
and decomposition. Proprietary sub- 
stances should be avoided unless their 
constituents are disclosed. 

My experiments prove that denatured 
alcohol (tax-free ethyl alcohol) is the best 
for the purpose because it is maufactured 
and sold under the supervision of the 
United States Government. It is uniform- 
ly pure, besides being harmless, efficient 
pf cheap. A —y to each gallon of 
water in the cooling system is sufficient 
to prevent freezing when the temperature 
reaches zero. By increasing the propor- 
tion of denatured alcohol the freezin 
temperature of the mixture is loomed 
and it is possible by using equal parts of 
denatured alcohol and water to prevent 
freezing at as low as 35 degrees below zero. 

Another advantage in the use of de- 
natured alcohol is its value as a car- 
bon remover and engine cleanser. The 
cylinders of the engine can be kept free 
from carbon and the valves and piston 
rings maintained in first class condition by 
pouring a wine glass full of denatured 
alcohol, at frequent intervals, into each 
cylinder while the engine is hot, or the 
engine may be run on alcohol to ac- 
complish the same results by injecting it 
into the air intake of the carbureter 
while the motor is running fast. A squirt 
oil can is a convenient means of intro- 
ducing the alcohol into the carburetor.— 
Jos. A. Anglada. 


A BULLETIN BINDER 

Some farmers bulletins are of sufficient 
value to be preserved. 

Take a book with 1 covers, the 
contents of which is of no more value, 
and remove the leaves without destroy- 
ing the back. With a quarter-inch steel 
a make holes as shown, about one- 
ourth inch from the back and two inches 
from the end. 
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Has All the. Qualities 
The Farmer Wants 


We have called the Hupmobile the “Car 
of the American Farmer.” 


fF; 















Another is its remarkable freedom from 
repairs, which keeps it constantly in 


So it is, literally, the farmer’s car. commission. 


Because it gives him every qualification 
he desires and needs in a car—room, 
economy, simplicity, reliability, ete. 


Its construction is so simple that it re 
the very smallest amount o 
care; so sturdy that adjustments, ex- 
cept of the simplest nature, are almost 
unheard of. 


quires 


This new Hupmobile carries the whole 
family, for it is a full five-passenger 
car. 

{In fact, there is so much space in the 
back that two extra seats can be 
added, with plenty of room for seven 
persons, 

Hupmobile low cost of operation and up- 
keep—iong mileage on gasoline, oil and 


The new model is a true Hupmobile 
—larger, more beautiful, refined, but 
still a Hup in everything that has 
made the Hupmobile famous for econe 
omy, long life and service. 


To the old virtues are added new ones 


tires—are well that you should 
known among the S i> > know about. 
farmers of almost 4 ot 0 ( Write a postal card 


every locality. 
They are among the 

features that have 

put so many Hup- 


for the catalog and 
other reading mat- 
ter, and let us give 
you the name of 


Five-Passenger Touring Car or Roadster 
Complete, f. o. b. Detroit. 

In Canada, $1400, f. o. b. Windsor. 
Sedan Top for Touring Car........ $165 
Coupe Top for Roadster 

f. o. b. Detroit. 


mobiles on the Sedan Top for Touring Car........ $258 the nearest Hup 
Coupe Top for Roadster........... 150 > - 
z o. b. Windsor, Ont. mobile dealer, 





Car Co., 1333 Milwaukee Ave. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Hupp Motor 
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Let us get a Faultless to work in your field. Test it in any 
way you like. Hitch it to the worst stump you can find on the 
place. Prove to your own satisfaction that the Faultless will 
Develop greater power with less strain on machine 
and team than any stump puller you ever sew. 





















In each hole place an old shoe eyelet 
rebending the clinches. Place one oj 
the bulletins between the covers and make 
a pencil mark through the holes. With 
this bulletin as a guide punch holes in the 
remaining ones. Then insert them in 
the covers and run a shoe string through 
the holes from front to back. 

By this arrangement your bulletins are 
kept together and bound in a manner | 














CLEARS I TOS Will do the heaviest work easier ant quicker — with 
ACRES perfect safety for you and the team. 
4 If you are not entirely satisfied with the work of 
e and keep your money. 


the Faultless return it to us at our ex 
Our offer is a straight Free Trial » You take no chances what- 

ever. We don’t ay oy to send us any money — until you are en- 
tirely satisfied that the Faultiess is the machine you want. 


:—Even after you have bought the Faul you 
are protected by our absolute guarantee. 
Our new Illustrated Book gives much valuable 
(4) information about clearing stump land, stump 
pulling, etc. itis free. Write for it today. 
Faultless Stump Puller Co., Dept. B., Cresco,lowa 





that will last for years. Covers may be 
made from heavy card board with cloth 
glued over. They should be t six by 
nine inches.—V, L. D. 
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Read the ads in Successful Farming. 
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MARKETING BY PARCEL POST 


HE sales let- 

ter is your 

representa- 
tive—your salesman 
and care should be 
taken in its forma- 
tion and appear- 
ance. The advan- 
tages of the letter 
over the personal | 
interview are many. 


A Series of Lessons 


By C. W. ROSS 


¥ey 
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own. “It really 
Peewee @6brings the garden 
wie «6tO)0Cyour §=home.” 
ee Wont you think 
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iii 


iver that would stimu 
nul 


late interest. How 
many times have 
you heard a resi- 











dent of a city ex- 
ress the desire to 
ive in the suburbs 
or on a farm where 





You might inter- 
view twenty—pos- 


aibly twenty-five people in one day and your 


letter will reach just as many as you care 
to spend postage on. You can present 
your proposition just as fully by letter and 
this is especially true in selling farm 
products. You could not afford to make 
a personal call on one hundred or more 
families each week. It would take all 
your time and cost a lot of money. With 
the sales letter, you can talk to one hun- 
dred families each week at an expense 
of perhaps $3, including postage stamps. 
Suppose that only thirty out of the 
hundred buy from you during the week 
and you average a net profit of 60 cents 
to each customer. That makes a total of 
$18, and deducting the postage and sta- 
tionery expense you have a balance of 
$15 and your time was not all used up in 
making the calls personally. The sales 
letter is the one big item in your mail 
order business. 

Allow a good margin at the left and 
never crowd a letter, whether you are 
writing with pen and ink or on the 
typewriter. If it is long enough to warrant 
two pages, leave a good space at the 
bottom of the first page; however two 
age letters will seldom ecessary. 

he shorter your letters, providing they 
tell the story you wish to tell, the better. 

Some Dont’s for the Correspondent 

Don’t use haste in addressing enve- 
lopes. Be careful in stamping and sealing 
them. 

Don’t use old fashioned phrases, such 
as ‘Your favor of the 10th inst. received.” 
Talk to your customers on paper as you 
would in the personal interview. 

Don’t mention a catalog or circular 
sent under separate cover and have it go 
along several days later. 

Don’t stick enclosures in an envelope 
in a hit or miss style. Put them in care- 
fully, and if there are several use a clip 
to bind them together. Refer to them in 
your letter and have the word “‘Enclosure”’ 
appear at the bottom of the letter to the 
left. 

Don’t use the words J or we any more 
than you can help. Use the word you 
whenever you can. It’s your customers, 
interest, desire, and their order that you 
want, but don’t let them see it by con- 
tinually using the words J and we. That 
shows the selfish motive, and you don’t 
want to do that. 

Don’t tire your readers with unneces- 
sary expressions or sentences that are of 
no value to the letter. Don’t describe so 
briefly that your description is not clear 
and leaves only a hazy impression. 

Don’t attempt to write a letter unless 
you are in the right mood. You must be 


feeling good to write a good letter. 

Don't let a follow-up letter—the one 
that goes out a week or ten days after 
the first one was mailed—be merely a 
reminder to the prospective customer that 
has not ordered. He knows that. Give 


him an entirely new reason why he should 
order. 

Don’t apologize to anyone for writing 
them. Your products have real merit 
and you have a right to demand attention 
yone who might be interested. 


from al 


Don’t fail to be courteous. Courtesy 
drawa people together and makes cus- 
tomers quicker than anything else. 

Don’t fail to adopt from the start a 
liberal policy. Make it your aim to 
| serve every customer just the best you 
| know how at all times and under all cir- 
|}cumstances. If your goods are of the 
|very finest and your service poor your 
| business will not show a steady growth. 
| Don’t treat your customers shabbily. 

Don’t begrudge competition. It’s the 
life of business and you must expect it. 
If you are tempted to cut prices and adopt 
other unfair methods on account of a com- 
petitor, wait a day or so, think it over and 
you will change your mind. If he is using 
unfair methods, use just the opposite 
yourself and the public will be with you. 


A Good Letter 
Let us use for example a ten pound box 
of asso les. We will write the 


letter with the idea that it is going to 
bring in cash orders and not necessitate 
a ilowae. This is but a sample letter 
and may not conform with your ideas 
but the writer’s aim is to show the com- 
parison between the average letter and 
one that carries out the four steps in a 
completed sale—attention, interest, de- 
sire and decision. In composing your 
first few letters, take plenty of time, re- 
write them,and then when you think you 
have a good letter, try it out on a list 
of perhaps twenty-five names. If it 
geta resu send it to your entire list 
of prospective customers. 

» N. Y., Jan ‘ 
se 6 Se Bi Bc Reet Bit 
on re ge | Ss doubt you - a 
ground ‘4 delivered to” i 


=~ ~-F— the elements ie oe aeiee 
or exposure to in mar! 
or store robs the fresh vegetable of its 








SoS Ae ween Ee on on box assort- 
ment, parcels post enables us to give you 
pro service. It really brings our garden to 


your 
The consists of Beets, Turnips, 
oy, See Onions Asparagus, with a 
little Rhubarb plant thrown in for measure. 
The box is not packed until your is received. 


This method insures freshness : 

Our price includes the cost of delivery to your 
home. Just fill in the order blank and mail it 
now before you forget it. We know you will be 
satisfied—we guarantee it and we hope to have 
the pleasure of sending you a ten pound assort- 
ment each week during the season. 

Yours very truly, 
The Sunnybrook Far:n 

Enclosure—Order blank. Prop 


Rochester, N. Y., January 1, 1915. 

Mrs. J. 8. Jones, 21 W. 84th St., New York City 

Dear Madam—We have made up a ten pound 
box assortment of fresh vegetables which we will 
ship you poowe for $...... These will to you 
by parcel post and the cost you will is lower 
than what you would pay your grocer. 

We handle several other farm products in this 
way and will be gad to fill any orders you may 
care to send us. oping to receive your order, we 


remain, Yours very truly, 
The Sunnybrook Farm. 


In the first letter, notice the opening 
paragraph. It arouses attention and in- 
terest, the first two steps in the sale. 
Every one knows that vegetables taken 
direct from the ground are fresh and 
tasty, but until the parcels post went 
into effect the consumers had no way to get 
them in this manner unless they lived 
where they could have a garden of their 








; they could have a 

little plot of ground and work it themselves. 

Paragraph three kindles desire. The 
assortment mentioned may not be as you 
would make it up but that does not mat- 
ter. It’s the way you describe it and put 
it up to the customer that gets the whe 

Paragraph four clinches the decision 
You guarantee satisfaction and make it 
— to order. You also command them 
to do it now before they forget it. 

Notice that the price is not mentioned 

That appears on the order blank and the 
recipient of the letter will refer to it 
Keep the price out of your letter when an 
order blank with printed price on it ie 
enclosed. If you omit the price from the 
blank, include it in the letter in the 
last paragraph. 
In the second letter, the r one, we 
start off with the word “we.” Notice ite 
omission in the first letter. In the second 
paragraph we show how delivery will be 
made but omit the details of how that 
delivery will benefit the customer. In 
the last p aph we advise that we will 
be glad to fill any and all orders received 
Certainly, but the customer knows it— 
there is no use in telling them. The price 
is omitted and the order blank is not 
mentioned as being enclosed. In other 
words, the letter states a few facts in a 
rough way and the prospective customer 
must guess the rest of it. Ten chances to 
one it will be laid aside for it is ordinary 
and there is nothing about it to create 
the attention, arouse the interest and 
kindle the desire for your products. 


FIGURING FOR FUEL 

Our practice had for a long time been 
to save the cobs that remained in feed 
troughs in the stable after each meal and 
use them for fuel. Before placing the feed 
in the troughs, we would go around with a 
small basket, collect the cobs from the 

revious feeding, and d it them in a 

arrel located conveniently at one end of 
the stable. When this barrel became full 
it was wheeled to the wood-shed and an 
ngs | one brought back. By this little 
bit of system our stables were kept free 
ftom loose cobs, while at the same time, 
and with little labor, a plentiful supply of 
good fuel was available at the wood-shed 
We found that a cob soaked in coal oil was 
the best kind of a kindler for morning 
fires, while for a short intense heat they 
had few equals in regular fuel. 

At one time the question occured to us 
that the fertilizer a oa of these cobs might 
be more than the fuel value. We figured 
and found that in one hundred pounds of 
cobs there are five tenths pound of 
nitrogen, twenty-six thousandths pound of 
phosphorus and six hundred and thirty- 
nine thousandths pound of potassium hav- 
ing a total worth of $1.15. As the 
phosphorus and potassium remain in the 
ashes, the only loss is that of the nitrogen 
which amounts .to $1.58 per ton. Com- 
paring this cost with other kinds of fuel 
which run all the way from four to ten dol- 
lars a ton, we decided that we could con- 
tinue burning cobs, replace the nitrogen in 
another form, and by being careful with 
the ashes, still make a profit,—P. C. G. 
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New underslung shock-absorbing rear springs 





All electric buttons on steering column 


The Season’s Greatest Car 
Has all the Latest Improvements 


taken idea that in order to get the 
very best and latest automobile it is 
necessary to spend a whole lot of money. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
The 1915 Overland has all of the very 
latest improvements, comforts and con- 
veniences. 
Yet it costs but $1075! 
The illustrations above are typical of 
the up-to-date features of the entire car. 
In one is shown the simplicity. compact- 
ness and completeness of all Overland con- 
trols and instruments. 
The complete set, of electrical control 
buttons is located on the steering column. 
With just a slight pressure of your finger 
you start the car, operate the electric head, 
side, tail and dash lights or 


A GREAT many people have the mis- 


Some higher priced cars have neither 
speedometer nor ammeter! 

The Overland type of rear springs is still 
another important and high priced feature. 

See how the springs are placed under the 
axle; that they are long, have a very wide 
opening, and are of generous dimensions 
Notice that the frame is dropped which 
makes possible a much lower hung and more 
graceful body. The road clearance is not 
affected. 

The wide opening of the springs permits 
great up-and-down play—the maximum 
of flexibility. 

These springs are unusually long; in fact 
are longer, in proportion to the wheel 
base, than the springs used on almost 
all of the highest priced cars. 

The Overland swivel seat 


gives absolutely free move- 





sound the electrical signal. 


Here also is the high 
tension magneto button 


ment of the springs, pre- 
vents binding and reduces 


and a patented device for 
locking all switches, in or 
out, so that no one can 
tamper with the controls. 


Could any other 
method be better or 
more satisfactory? 


Now take the cowl dash. 
Here are four instrun nts 
—a high grade electrically 
lighted magnetic speedo- 
meter, an ammeter, a car- 
buretor priming button and 


$10'75 


Model 80 


5 Passenger Touring Car 
Other Model 80.Prices: 

2 Passenger Roadster < = = $1050 
4 Passenger Coupe - ~ « = = $1600 
Model 81 Prices: 

5 Passenger Touring car - - = $850 
2 Passenger Roadster = - - - $795 
Delivery Wagon with closed b’dy $895 
Delivery Wagon with open b’dy $850 
Model 82: 
Overland Six « « « - - - = = $1475 


All prices f. o. b. Toledo, Ohio 











the oil sight feed. 


possibility of breakage. 

There is not a car on 
the market, regardless of 
price, that rides 
smoother or easier. 

And these are but several 
examples of Overland sup- 
eriority! 

So don’t you, Mr. Buyer, 
feel obliged to buy an ex- 
cessively high priced. car. 
An overland gives you every 


practical improvement at an ex- 
ceedingly moderate price. 


Place your order today. 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 104. 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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MR. FARMER 


you can have this 


GAS TRACTOR 


this winter 


$395 BULL tractor will be shipped to 
the winner early in epring-- just in time for spring plow- 


This dand 


ing, and I will pay the freight. Every farmer should 
haveone, You can earn this money-and-iabor-saver 
very easily during spare time this winter. It peamagees 
for farms of 80 acres and up. Once the guide wheel 
enters the furrows « 1¢-year old girl can do all the 
plowing. 

What this Wonderful Machine Does 


Delivers 12h. p. at the belt; 5 h. p. atthe draw* 
bar. and is designed to dothe daily work of 5 horses 
Never gc tired. Travels faster than horses, and eats 
only when it works. Pulle plows, seeders, harvesters. 
mowers, drills, dieca, grinds feed, saws wood, and does 
any stationery belt work. 

It costs arming to learn about my offer, nor is it 
necessary to inv even one penny. Just drop mea 
lune 1 will tell you how you can earn this eng.ne. 


Write Today for Information 
Cc. F. ALDRICH, M¢gr. 
S90 EF. 4th St... St. Paul, Mian. 


Without obligating me in any way, tall me how I 
cam earn the $58 Bull Tractor this winter, 





Name. 
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THE FARM AS A FACTORY 

Three grades of farms are operated in the 
North Central states. Approximately one- 
third of them show a profit; one-third 
pay wages or a bare living; one-third lose 
money every year. This is not guess- 
work; get a copy of Farmer’s Bulletin 
number forty-one from the national De- 
| partment of Agriculture and see for your- 





The prosperous farms are conducted on 
the factory plan. This is evident from 
the data presented in the bulletin. How 
the others are conducted is explained 
on the assumption that their owners work 
| their muscles overtime, while their minds 
| take a vacation. Also they their 
‘land as a mine of inexhaustible riches, 
their province being to dig. No mine 
| lasts forever, and the soils of the mid-west 
have become noticeably less productive 
| in ad oe ~y' years. 
| “Ordinary farming is not a hi 
remunerative occupation,”’ declares Dr. C. 
G. Hopkins, Illinois’ soil expert. He adds, 
“Continuous soil robbing is highly un- 
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REPA/RING 
HIRES 


utomobile business queue 
x — field for tire re- 


iring. 
"Each ‘Auto Sold Means More 
‘Tires to Me 
Punctures and blowouts are common, Tires 
need retreading and vulcanizing. Something 
going wrong all the time. Thousands forced to 























money. A man who 
bought a plant Septem- 
ber, 1911, writes he has 
$3,000. 


unnecessary. 
Simply 
usiness 


perience 
You learn quick. 
follow directions. 
comes fast and easy. 
Repair Tires at Home 
young men!—repair father’s 
tiree—get the money he pays 
garage man, Get the neigh- 
ore work. Auto owners— 
repair your own tires—save 


money--have outfits for home ge. 
Anyhow ir veatigate. Bend today for 
me wonderful money 


ibilities in this fle 


« 
TIRE & EQUIPMENT 


tnaking 


Co. 
Ind. 






remunerative,” but he gives us a ray of 

and light in this promise, “‘Intelligent 
soil improvement is the most profitable 
business in which an honest man can 
engage.” 

This is strong medicine. The author is 
not given to saying things without know- 
ing what he is talking about. He is es- 
sentially a man of facts rather than of 
theories. The statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the census bureau 
verify his conclusions. 

A Lesson in History 


The history of the white race has been 
|one of soil depletion. What our western 
| farmers are doing today on the majority 
| of farms is the same thing that has been 
done in Asia, India, Russia, parts of 
China and New England. The land was 
worked for all there was in it until there 
was nothing in it to grow profitable crops. 

There is no more cheap, good land to be 
homesteaded. ‘The last west has been 
taken up that is worth much except a very 
little here and there which may yet 
reclaimed from the desert by irrigation. 

We are today at a climax in history. The 
| world-old rule of exploiting virgin lands is 
| behind us; the era of permanently pros- 
perous agriculture is beginning. Under 
the ancient plan the farmer was a miner 
| who removed the riches of the earth from 
‘the soil and then moved westward to 
untouched lands, Under the new scheme 
of things the farm is regarded as a fac- 
tory. e elements of the soil are the 
raw materials manufactured into finished 
products for use and sale. When one of 











711 Oapitol Ave., Indianapolis, 





For 60 years the leading standard 
mill of America, Grinds feed for 
stock, table corn meal, rye, ham 
or buck wheat flour. aw hi —- 
At te an cep 
A boy san. Sorat oe eS aie 
and 80 day free trial pian. 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. (Est. 1261) 
=) 129) Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 



















ADVANC Rae 


dium, light, barb se! 
Sheep, Hog, Cattle, Poultry. Write for 
catalog and prices direct{ rom factory. 


ADVANCE FENCE CO. vas Oh 


155 State St., Elgin, Ul. 

4 BUGGY WHEELS "AE" $6" 
Tires, $18.45. Your Wheels 
ew 3-4 to 4 im. tread. 


MN ha, 92°10, Re Wheels, $5.95 on 38: w : 
hafta pair W . 4 25, Wes- 
on Umbrella tree. Bay direct Ai fr Cotsen ‘4 

SPLIT HICKORY WHEEL CO.. 504 F 8t..Cinctanatt, 0. 


Successful Farming ads bring results 



















these is used up it must be replaced or 
the works shut down. A prophet is not 
needed to foretell what that means for 
humanity. 

Listen to Baron von Liebig the eminent 
scientist: “It is not the land itself that 
constitutes the farmer’s wealth, but it is 
in the constituents of the soil, which 
| serve for the nutrition of plants, that this 
| wealth truly exists.” 

A factory turning out automobiles re- 
quires such raw materials as iron, steel, 
wood, leather, copper, brass, rubber, cloth 
and varnish. If any one item runs out it 
is immediately replaced or the making of 
automobiles stops. A factory turning out 
corn, wheat or hay demands such raw 
materials as oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
iron , sulphur, calcium, magnesium, potas- 
sium, phosphorus and nitrogen. A gen- 
erous comly must be maintained in the 
soil at all times or a paying product can- 
not be taken therefrom. Not a single 
agricultural plant can be grown in a soil 
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Strong, 
Safe, Durable, 


Ceilings, 
Plain or Paneled, are 
Made With 








"y the only “wood-core” wall 
board. Write for sample 
and interesting book. 


NORTHWESTERN 
COMPO-BOARD 
COMPANY, 


4302 Lyndale 
Avenue No., 


= Will Make Yoa 
4 INDEPENDENT 


_ The perfect tractor for the 
medium sized farm. Enables one 
man to do the work of several men 
with teams, in less time and at low- 
er cost. Plows, harvests, operates 
allfarm machinery and is unequalled 
for road work and general hauling. 
Gasoline or Kerosene for fuel. Three 
sizes, suitable for every require- 
ment. Our prices and terms make 
it easier for you toown a HUBER than to 
be without it. Write teday for FREE Catalog. 


THE HUBER MFG. CO. 
602 Center St. Marion, Ohio 












of good mone 
ey in it; i# 
you have 8 
real good 
wood -saw. 


wood; bolted, braced and le 
boxes—dustproof, non-heating 
-adjusting. Shafts of lathe-turned steel. 


and 
Ten styles: with tilting or sliding tables. 








Get Wood Saw Booklet now—also circ 
about theAppleton All-Purpose Grind es 


Mfg. Co, 676 FargoSt.,Batavia,Ii. 











WILL YOU TAKE ORDERS ? 









SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


elements is lacking. ET oni FORD pli Ds 
GRAY & DAVIS 


The farm of the future will be a fac- 
STARTING -LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Price Complete % 
(F. O. B. Boston) 75 







supply of raw materials that are removed | f 
by cropping, leaching, etc. Second the|f 
work must be systematized and organized 
on a business basis 

Efficiency an Important Factor 

A model factory is operated with the 
idea of efficiency, which means the elim-| | 
ination of waste. A factory that would 
invest $150 in a machine and use it two|}f 
days in the year would consider this a 
waste. Yet that is precisely what many 
farmers do when they buy a binder to 
cut twenty acres of grain. The same 
applies to most of the other agricultural | f 
implements. 

This long idleness is unavoidable, yet 
neighbors can own expensive machinery in 
partnership, and the individual farmer 
can operate a unit large enough to reduce |} 
the charge per acre for a given piece of || 
machinery to a nominal sum, even if it |} 
stands idle for most of the year. 

The keeping of accounts, a cost system, 
getting the most out of the investment, 
economy of labor, shortening of distances, 
growing products which show the best 
profit, scientific salesmanship, the ex- 
tension of markets through advertising 
better credit facilities, the purchase o 
needed fertilizers—these are some of the 
means whereby a farm is put on a factory 
basie. American factories beat the world 
and any farmer may well imitate their 
methods in reorganizing his own farm 
factory. 

The farm of the future in our country 
will be two things. It will be a home for | | 
the family group where they live and move | jf 
and have their being. Practically all of |} 
the food and to some extent the fuel, | fi 
clothing and aesthetic needs will be pro- 
duced on this self-supporting home more 
economically than they can be bought. 
Next the farm must be a work shop where 
some products can be turned out for sale. 
These may be staples or special crops; 
exclusive or diversified ; live stock or grain. 
Choice will depend upon individual taste 
and opportunities. 

The farm factory of today is shown by 
a anently fertile soil, maximum 
yields per acre, economy of production, 
superior quality of its output, the ability 
of its owner to obtain favoring markets 
—in brief, good, farm management is the 
key to prosperous agriculture. 

The good m constitute the class 
mentioned in the beginning as truly suc- 
cessful—not as land speculators but as 
tillers of the soil—H. A. Bereman. 
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OR nearly two years the Gray & Davis engineers 
have been engaged in studying the startingand lighting 
requirements of the Ford car. Exhaustive experi- 

ments and months of careful testing were part of the de- 
velopment of this system. 


The result is a powerful, dependable electrical starting- 
lighting system—a typical Gray & Davis system. 












As is well known, Gray & Davis starting-lighting sys- 
tems are carried as standard equipment on leading 
American cars in every price class up to $4,000 and over. 
These systems are time-tested and time-proven and the 
equipment we now offer Ford owners equals this same high 
standard, 

The Ford system is simple, compact, light in weight, 
and can quickly and easily be installed on any Model T. 


A 6-volt battery, battery box, indicator, switches, wiring 
and all necessary connections are included. 









THE MAN WHO HURRIES 
From quite an extensive observation of | |g 
men at nearly all sorts of work, the writer | f 
is convinced that the man who hurries |} 
and bustles is but a poor worker. It seems | 
that too much of his energy is wasted in| f 
creating a stir. He tries to do all his work | 
at once; as a matter of fact, he feels in a| |= 
hurry from the force of habit, and this | [% 
engenders a negative force, a force that 
lessens the amount of work that should 
be done in a given time. The friction 
rates, and his temperature gets too high. 
e worker who thus hurries after an un- 
due fashion, turns off so little work of real | |= 
value that at the close of the day he is 
certainly not blessed with the conscious- 
ness of having completed a day’s work. 
Notice the man who never catches the 
hurrying fever, nevertheless, he may have 




















The complete equipment ready for installation is fur- 
nished for $75 (F. O. B. Boston). Any garage, machine 
shop or owner with mechanical ability, can install the sys- 
tem in a few hours, 
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Your local supply man, dealer or agent can secure de- 
livery for you by ordering from the nearest distributor. If 
you have any difficulty in obtaining a system, we will see 
that you are promptly supplied. 


T 
peeeeeres 









plenty todo. He is the man who accom- 
plishes most, and that, too, of a practical 
value. Perhaps, in the beginning he made 
a calculation of what he could do, conse- 
quently, he does not lack time, and works 
in a leisurely, methodical manner, finish- 
ing each piece of work in the best order 

ssible, and saving himself all nervous 
orce, the kind that hinders rather than 
aids.—F. M. B. 





Write us today for descriptive catalog. 







GRAY & DAVIS, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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IN CALIFORWIA THIS YEAR 


There are many chances for money mak- 
ing today in the great San Joaquin Valley. 
There, in the heart of golden California, 
fruit growing, dairying and poultry raising 
offer returns that appeal to the man who 
wants to make his effort count for most. 
One woman's 75 acre ranch returns her 
net $10,000 a year. 

Soil, climate and irrigation make the San 
Joaquin Valley a great food factory. 

It has hungry markets to feed. Two of 
the big cities of the Pacific Coast hold in- 
ternational expositions thie year. Local 
mines and lumber camps never get enough 
farm products. And all the rest of the 
world is glad to get and pay good prices 
for California products. 

You will find a well developed country. 
There are good osheow, good roads, telephones, 
rural delivery, electric light, power and trol- 
leys. You will find a neighboriiness and get- 
together spirit that makes @ success of co-oper- 
ative effort in getting the ofit for the grower. 

The Santa Fe is not ingland. We want 
to settle contented, successful farmers along 
our lines. We know where the opportunitics 
are. We gladly point them out, and put you 
in touch with men on the ground who will 
show them to you. We can save you time 
and money, because you need not duplicate 
the investigations we have made. 

Our books, “San Joaquin Valley,” “Dairy- 
ing’ and “Poultry Raising” give much infor- 
mation. Then if you will write what more you 
would like to know, we will be giad to tell you. 
The books are free; so is all the additional 
assistance of Santa Fe agricultural demon- 
strators, who will help new settlers.in selecting 
the right crope to get the best resulta. 
0 Colonizati Agent, 

. ization 
A. Exoha: Ch 
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HAY PROBLEM SOLVED 


The U. 8. Dep't of Agricul- 
ture says SuDAN Grass isthe 
solution to the hay problem. 
This grass will mature as far 
north as the Canadian line. 
€ BuDAN Grass with its won- 
derful growth and ease in 
handling, is undoubtedly the 
best forage crop ever grown. 

60c a pound, delivered any- 
where inthe U. 8. Ten pound 

/ lots 60c a pound, post paid. 

Texas produces many 
Other crops that you ought 
to know about. Texseed 
Brand Ribbon Cane ts famous 
for greatest fodder yield. 

Our 38th annual cata) 
contains 120 pages of reliable 
information for farmers. It’s 
yours free—ask for it today. 

1925 Lamar Street 


SEEDSFLORALCO 


Water A-Plenty 
for stock, home, fire protection, 
ete.— fully discussed in our book, 


“Water Supply for the Country Home”’ 


It describes our 300 guaranteed, 
durable pumps—hand and pow- 
er — $3 to $000 — which our 
Service Dept. will help you 
select — free. Send for 
your free copy today. 








@eed any distance 


struction. Ssizes— for lor rows. Shipped 
from branch near you, Catalog Free, 
CURERA MOWER CO., BOX 585, UTICA, B. 1. 


Potato 
Planter 


ants potatoes accurately at lowest cost, 
due ’ 











yperates Opens furrows—drops 

or depth—puts on fer- 

r (if desired)—eovers up—marks Sma 
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Read Successful Farming Ads. 
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THE ARMY WORM 


Just as the lynx captures such animals 
as the squirrel, rabbit and partridge, so do 
certain insects prey upon other forms of in- 
sect life. The army worm has three or 
four enemies. The principal one is the 
tachina fly which lays eggs on the larva 
which after hatching enter the body of the 
army worm and cause its death. Persons 
who are not familiar with the life history 
of the tachina fly think that these flies lay 
ones which hatch out into the army worm. 
If there are many army worms in a field 
there can usually be seen a great number 
of these flies. Bo effective is their work 
that usually the army worm does not ap- 
pear again in large numbers for several 
years. 

There are usually two or three gener- 
ations of army worms produced in a single 
season and it is usually the second or third 
generation that congregates in groups and 
marches from field to field. The full 
grown army worm is a brownish moth with 
asmall white spot on each fore wing. The 
epee are laid on the short grass stalks of 
the 
of 





ure or meadow—the natural home 
army worm, Soon after hatching 
the worms become quite active but are 
usually most alert during the night. After 
about three weeks of eating, the caterpillar 
(worm) passes into the pupa state where 
the change occurs from the pupa to the 
moth in about three weeks. The arm 
worm passes the winter in either the mo‘ 
or larva state. 

When the larva is full grown it is about 
one and a fourth inches in length, being of 
a dark grey color with three yellow stripes 
on the back and a stripe on each side, 
When the larvae begin this march across 
a field it may be stopped if a wide furrow 
is made in front of their line of march. A 
log should be dragged back and forth in 
this furrow until a fine dust is made, 
Sometimes a spray of kerosene may be 
used on the worms as they fall into the fur- 
row. Aspray of Paris green may be used 
on the edge of a field that the worms are 
approaching. This in conjunction with 
the tachina fly soon reduces the number to 
aminimum. Common barrel salt scattered 
along the edge of a field will turn the army 
worm into a furrow or keep them in a cer- 
tain field, as they will not crawl over a} | 
damp salt line. 

It is practically impossible to kill a large 
army of worms, hence the thing to do is to 
keep them within a certain territory. Ifa 
field is level, a roller may often be used to 
much advantage in mashing the worms. 
Fall plowing has a tendency to reduce the 
number of larvae and especially is this true 
following the years when the worms are 
very numerous. Where rotation of crops 
is closely followed there is but little chance 
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svaiting in the spring for ground to dry- 
ep. No lost power from slipping. 
Track shoes outwear horse shoes many 
¢imes over. 
Buikt for the last 10 years. Over 
2,000 in use. 





Reg US Pet OF 


Don't say Caterpillar 
anless you mean Holt!- 
Three sises— Junior, Standard, 
Giant. Write Gr Comiog Ag UR 
The Holt Mfg. Co. 


Prana Oi Brocton, CA 
$0 Courcd Garon, BF. ¥. m 








Cushman Light Weight Engines 
For All Farm Work 
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of much injury being done by army worms, 
The Saeadeetien 

bird and brown thrasher destroy many 
worms and assist much in reducing the 
number. This is especially true in the case 
of the meadow lark, as he eats both the 
larvae and the moth. There are but very 
few grassy plots in which the army worm 
cannot be found, hiding in the daytime and 
working at night. When there are but few 
of them, they may be said to be nocturnal, 


they change their manner of living and are 
no longer nocturnal.—E. 8. J. 
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but when the food supply becomes scarce Tl Mi OTH 
} J 
New recieaned Iowa Grow 


Write to our advertising department as 
often as you wish for information concern- 
ing implements or articles you do not find 
advertised. They can help you. 














k, northern shrike, black- GET FREE EXPERT 


Chicago, Ill. 


V$2ice: 


Direct rower. 

n Timothy, free from weed 
or money refunded. Write 

. Samples. Low prices 

Clover seeds. Write before advance. 

Si nenny Sako CO., Bex 319 CLARINDA, IOWA 

—-e_-_—C— . 

Our advertisements are gua4anteed. 


SAVE MONEY— 
































INTRODUCING A QUEEN 


The time will come when the progressive 
bee keeper will desire to improve his strain 
of bees, and to that end will buy a queen 
from some breeder, which occupation is 
well represented in ‘the United States. 

To introduce a queen safely is a delicate 
job, for she is an expensive bit of insect. 

f a brood pig cost in proportion, a hun- 
dred-pounder would be worth close to half 
a million dollars, for a good queen will 
cost about $2.50, and weighs but about 
seven grains. She will come in a cage, 
and with her will be an escort of a dozen 
bees, though she will not need the attention 
she does while laying, and for that matter, 
will feed herself if her attendants die, for 
there is food in the box to last many days. 

A swarm of bees must be hopelessly 
queenless, else the bees will ~ queens as 
fast as you can put them in. ou have 
no other way to decide, get re: ~ a hive 
filled with frames containing mew comb, 
set the hive containing the swarm to one 
side when the bees that are out will go to 
the new one. Now remove the cover of the 
new hive and put on it a honey board and 
over that an empty hive and close the en- 
trance of the new hive. You will now take 
the frames from the old hive one by one 
and shake the bees into the upper em 
hive until all the frames are empty. Then 
take the hive and empty frames away. 

There are even chances that if there is a 
virgin queen in this swarm she cannot get 
through the honey board, and driving 
down the bees with smoke you will be able 
to see her, unless she flies away. If youdo 
not find her, leave the hive until morning, 
putting a ccver on the empty hive, then 
give the swarm a frame containing 
and brood and leave it until evening. If 
the swarm is queenless they will commence 
queen cells. If they do by evening, put 
in your queen, in the cage, according to 
directions, and the bees will help dig her 

out. 

A safer, handier, but more tedious way 
is to take a couple of frames of brood in 
which the young bees are emerging. Put 
these in a hive between two frames of hon- 
ey; take the little piece of cardboard off 
the end of the cage, then put the cage in as 
directed before. Enough bees will hatch 
out by the time the queen is out to help 
care for her and the bees which will hatch. 
In the spring it will be difficult to get the 
honey and Seed into the hive without 
robbers getting to work, so where I am 
obliged to resort to this method I fix the 
hive in my honey house, and then leave 
it there for several days, finally removing 
it to a remote part of the yard. 

After the queen is out and there are a 
few bees flying you can add frames of 
brood from time to time until you have 
your hive full, which will give you a swarm 
of young bees which will no doubt give you 
a surplus. 

The beginner should be very careful 
about trying the new methods of introduc- 
tion they will find in the bee journals, for, 
like preventing swarming methods, they 
are not to be depended on. After all is 
said and done, experience is the best 
—? only, she is awfully expensive.— 





Take a candy pail holding a half-bushel 
(a zine half- bushel measure with the 
bottom worn out is better still,) tack a 
sack to the sides of it, and you will have 
no trouble in measuring up corn, oats 
and vegetables or other farm products by 
yourself, filling the vessel while it rests 
on the ground or floor; then raising it and 


letting the contents pass downward into |- Aj 
















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Sole leather is not adapted to soft, tufted 
upholstery of automobiles and furniture. 

Hides must be split into thin sheets to 
produce upholstery leather. 

The two lower fleshy, grainless sheets are 
coated, embossed, and soldas “genuine leather.” 
That is why so much “‘leather’’ upholstering 
cracks, rots and peels so quickly. 













MOTOR QUALITY 
For Automobiles 


CRAFTSMAN QUALITY 
For Furniture 
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Is Cuiisinlio’ Superior to Coated Splits 5 
Fabrikoid is used by leading makers of automobiles, pe 
buggies and furniture, with entire satisfaction. Pe 
It is the ideal material for recovering your couches, i! 


davenports, dining chairs and Morris chairs. 

If there is no dealer in your vicinity, we will sell 
you by mail. 

Small Sample Free. 
50c postpaid. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


Canadian Branch, Toronto, Ontario 
Craftsman Quality Fabrikoid on Sale by John 
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Large Sample (18 x 25 inches) 
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UCKBEE’S“Fullof Life” Seeds 
are of Highest Quality. None 
better at any price. World Beatin 
Prize Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


BUMPER CROP COLLECTION MaésoPuus 





Radish—Earliest of All, worth Lettace—Sensation, 
Watermelon All Hoart, worth I0e Gaion “Golden ion West, worth the 
Corn— » Wo T 
Cucumber—Table Queen, worth lo Best Rod Ei King. Se ioe 
Keeper, worth Ibo 


Long 
Musk Meleo—Deli i rth This Collection of World 
Cabbage—Perfecti i wast = Beaters worth $1. 25 
Guaranteed to please. Write to-day; mention this paper 


be help help, Pay 7 powge oust packing ant pretiee Ce setae Collestion 
er with . ’ 
Plant Book. Tolle alls all about Buckbee’s Famous " Mot Life” Soods, Planes, ete, 


H. K. BUCKBEE maces $e a ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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40 acres, located —— ‘mati from dimer 
Deach the your name in our Disestory. : 
Ozarks. Clear title unencumbered bee wd jou atte cuigie Gusta, =e ya yy ¥ 
$300. RE. POAGE, WEST PLAINS, MO Cerioe aed wonderful rating mat Wine tees if 
9 onttinn: ana in and you will get lote of mall—aad 5 
the big lot eof presents besides. 'b 00.526 Madison Ss., Chicago : 
Violin Outfit 
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PURCHASING REGISTERED 
ANIMALS 
AM going to buy a istered bull, 
but as I know nothing about registra- 
tion, I have no way of knowing 
whether he is registered or not. How can 
I find out about this?’’—E. S., |Minn. 

In the purchase of registered animals 
the registry papers or the pedigree in- 
variably should be transferred with the 
animal. Registration papers consist sim- 
ply of a detailed pedigree of the animal, 
showing that his ancestors were pure 
bred and as evidence of this fact they were 
registered with the secretary of the 
particular association of breeders of the 
class of livestock from which the animal 
comes. Do not purchase an animal as 
registered unless the pedigree comes with 
him or unless the seller can show the 
registered pedigree of both the sire and 
dam, thus proving that the animal itself 
is eligible to registry. 

PRESERVING EGGS 

“T have read a good deal about pre- 
serving eggs in water glass. Is there 
anything in it and would you recommend 
this method of putting up eggs?’— 
G. M. B., Mo. 

The water glass method of egg preser- 
vation is considered thoroughly reliable 
and by many experienced people as the 
very best. Water glass is a thick syrup- 
like fluid which is technically known as 
silicate of soda. To nine pallets of pre- 
viously boiled and cooled water, add one 
gallon of the water glass solution. Put 
in the from day to day as they are 
gathered, using care that no dirty or 
cracked are put in and that every 
egg is perfectly fresh. The vessel should 
be preferably of stone, although thoroughly 
clean wooden kegs or barrels may be 
used. The eggs should be stored in a 
cool, dark place and should be disturbed 
as little as possible. 


TROUBLE WITH PECAN TREES 

“T have a number of pecan trees, eight 
years old. eo A not bearing. y 
is this?” —A. J.-D., Tenn. 

Pecan trees usually begin to bear at 
from six to eight years of ageand it may be 
that these trees are not yet mature 
enough. Perhaps they are planted on dry 


sandy land or on land which is too low}‘ 


and too moist; either condition interferes 
with the production of nuts. Possibly 
the trees are all of one sex and cannot 
therefore bear fruit. In all such trees, 
sex prevails and to insure a crop there 
must be the male to fertilize the blossom 
of the female tree. Write to the De - 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington, D.C., 
and ask them to send you bulletins on 
the subject of pecan growing. 


RIGHTS UNDER FARM LEASES 

“Can a landlord compel a tenant to 
sign a contract to rent a farm and re- 
serve one-half of the ro feed, when old 
contract does not call for this? On 
two occasions the landlord stated in the 

resence of two witnesses that the present 
feoue was agreeable for another year, the 
tenant has counted on this arrangement 
for some time but now finds that the land- 
lord desires the other arrangement.’’— 
Subsecriber., 8. D. 

If the new lease term has already been 
entered u 
hold for 


nm, the tenant is enti to 


of the old contract, and the landlord can 
not compel him to sign a new agreement 


t term under the provisions |i 





containing different provisions. But, if 
the new your has not been entered upon, 
the landlord can impose any terms he 
may see fit, notwithstanding what he may 
have said to the contrary orally. The 
law on this point is governed by the 
principles that when a tenant h over 
after the expiration of his lease term, and 
nothing is said about different terms, 
both parties are bound by the terms of the 
old lease, but that no pone which 
is not to be performed wi in the space of 
one year is valid unless evidence by a 
writing signed by the parties to be bound 
thereby. For example, an agreement 
made before March 1, 1915, to rent land 
from March 1, 1915, until March 1, 1916, 
must be in writing or the parties are not 
bound thereby unless they ratify it by 
their acta after March 1, 1915; but a 
lease made March 2, or later, to end March 
1, of the following year need not be in 
writing.—A. L. H. g: 


POTATOES FOR DAIRY COWS 

“What is the relative value of potatoes 
as compared with silage when fed to cows. 
How would you f potatoes in con- 
— with oats and barley?”—J. J., 


Ordinarily potatoes are not fed to 
dairy cows. In a number of cases it has 
been as Ss excessive ny pe 
toes has in a poor ity o 
butter and nowhere do we find authorities 
recommending this class of vegetables as 
feed. 2... d py — 4 
& Bui ration of potatoes. ey an 
oats. Send us a list of the other available 
feeds, including and we will be 
glad to assist you in ing up an eco- 
nomical and productive ration for these 
cows. 


INCREASE FROM SHEEP 
“Can you tell me what percentage of 
increase I could expect from ewes of a 
combination of the wool and mutton 


zy 


count on nearly 125 per cent reproduction; 
that is, 100 ewes can reasonably be ex- 
pected to drop 125 lambs per season. 


INJURY TO EMPLOYEE 

“A farmer employed a fourteen year 
old boy to help im the hay. In the ac- 
cident with an unruly team the boy’s 
leg is broken and he is laid up for five 
months and in the hospital all the time, 
complications of the fracture having 
caused serious difficulty. Can the farmer 
who employed the bo held for damage. 
Is he liable under the Workmen’s Com- 


was y t failure of the 
eevee fale - - the unruly 
nature team, or if it appears from 
the facta of the case that the 





WHITE HOUSE WHITEWASH 
“I would like to secure the recipe for 


making White House whitewash. I am 
under the impression that this formula is 
the one on the White House at 
Washi n.”—P. L. C., Ill. 

y it is the Government recipe 
that is wanted. Slake one-half bushel 
fresh lime with boiling water, covering it 
to keep in the steam. Strain the liquid 
through a fine sieve and add seven pounds 
of fine salt, previously dissolved in warm 
water; three pounds of ground rice, boiled 
to a thin paste and stirred in boiling hot; 
one-half pound bolted gilders’ whiting; 
one pound of white glue, which first 
soak in cold water until swollen up, then 
melt over a fire, avoiding burning it. 
Add five ns of hot water to the 
mixture, stir it well, and let it stand a 
few days covered up. When ready to 
use the wash, make it boiling hot. 

A pint of this mixture will cover nearly 
a square yard. It is very white and dur- 
able for outside work. 


INJURY TO PASTURED STOCK 

“A man takes a horse to pasture for 
$1.50 a month. While on ture the 
horse is injured in the following manner. 
The owner of the place in putting up a 
new barbed wire fence was the 
wire out at the rear end of his wagon. 
The horse became entangled in the wire 
and was so badly injured that he had to 
be killed. The owner claims to have used 
all necessary precautions to keep the 
horse from the wire, but claims that he 
could not avoid the accident. Has the 
owner of the horse any recourse? The 
animal was valued at $150.’’—R. F., Colo. 

If the landowner can prove that the 
accident was not due to negligence on his 
part (that is failure to use that degree of 
eare which a reasonably careful person 
would use under the same circumstances) 
he is not liable; otherwise, he is—A. L.H.S 


SCOPE OF INSURANCE 

“A barn insured for $600 on building 
and $1200 on contents burned. The com- 
pany allowed $600 for building and $408.- 
25 on contents. The insured claimed 
$508.25, the additional $100 being claimed 
on a round silo which was set up within 
but in no way connected with the barn. 
It could not have been part of the barn, 
but must have been considered contents. 
The by-laws of the company state that 
contents may consist farm produce, 
agricultural implements, dairy utensils, 
ete. There was a concrete floor in the 
barn under the silo as well as under the 
other contents. What is your opinion 

on the matter?”—B. B. G., N. Y. 
On the facts stated, we believe that the 
i Ae covered the silo, — 
icy specified particular arti as 
contents, not including the silo—A.L.H.S. 


A QUESTION OF CITIZENSHIP 

“Would a man be a citizen of the 
United States if he came to this country at 
two years of age, forty years ago,and never 
had taken out his naturalization papers? 
His father did this while the children were 
all minors.”—Mrs. F. 8. 8., Minn. 

When the father took out naturalization 


his minor children automatically 

Sotenee citizens of the United States and 

pe See guoseeengs are necessary to en- 
em. 


Our Infermetion Buresu is at your 
service. We try to answer all questions. 
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as Road Is 


The $695, “1915°" Maxwell is a year-round car. 
Maxwell owners do not put their cars in dead 
storage during the winter months. Snow, slush, 
or mud never close roads against the powerful 
light-weight Maxwell “* Wonder Car.” It is an 


all-weather car. 


SSFUL FARMING 
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a Maxwell Road & 


The Maxwell is one of the greatest hill-climbing 
cars in the world. Its wonderfully flexible motor, 
which may be throttled down to 4 miles an hour 
on high gear, and quickly picked up to 50 miles an 
hour, makes it the ideal car for use on rough roads 
or in traffic. 


Holds the Road at 50 Miles an Hour 


Although the price of the “1915” Maxwell has 
been reduced to $695, seventeen new features have 
been added. 

Especially notable is the adjustable front seat, 
which may be moved forward or backward three 
inches to suit the leg length of the driver. This is 
an improvement not found in any other automo- 
bile, irrespective of price. It is typical of the ad- 
vanced design of the Maxwell car. 


The double shell radiator of the Maxwell is 
equipped with a shock-absorbing device. This 
relieves it of jolts and jars, and makes the 
Maxwell famous for its freedom from radiator 
leaks. 


The other fifteen new features show that the 
Maxwell is a thoroughly up-to-date car, con- 
taining the highest-grade improvements 





The Maxwell Dealer nearest you will show you the “1915” Maxwell 


Maxwell Five-Passenger Touring Car, $695. 
- - 670. 


Maxwell Roadster ~ - 
Maxwell Cabriolet - - 


Any model equipped with electric self-starter, $55 extra. 


Write for beautiful 1915 Maxwell Catalog. 


In Canada, $ 925. 
In Canada, 900. 
In Canada, 1,105 


In Canada, $70 extra. 


- = 840, 


Address Dept. X. 
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The Lowest Priced High-Grade Car in the World 
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HANDLING LISTED CORN 


By M. COVERDELL 


UR land for corn last 
O spring was a stalk field 

which was harrowe¢ 
thoroughly in early spring with 
a spike tooth harrow. Oats or 
wheat stubble require no har 
rowing previous to the listing, 
but cornstalks must be put 
where they can be covered well 
at the time of listing. 

The ground was disced well, 
after the harrowing. This was 
just after the first crop of weeds 
had sprung up, and the discing 
killed most of these pests. This 
working also finely pulverized 
the surface soil, and so formed 
it into a sort of blanket for 
covering the ground and thus 
retaining the essential moisture. 

After the ground had [aid in 
this condition till the second 
crop of weeds began to make its 
appearance, it was listed. This 
again destroyed the weeds, in- 
sured the corn plants an even 
start with the next installment 
of the pests, and made cultiva- 
tion easier. 

First listing the ground and letting it 
stand about the same length of time as 
with discing, will produce practically the 
same results; although it is not quite as 
commendable as the discing, on account 
of the simple fact that the bursting and 
stirring of the ground is not as uniform 
nor as fine as with the discing; the lister 
ridges are more readily dried out by the 
sun and wind, and in case of heavy rains, 
the furrows offer an avenue through 
which much rich soil is washed away and 
lost. 

The Correct Way to List Ground 

We never list over two or three inches 
deep, as the subsoiler runs on down 
anyway, and the corn thus will be placed 
jlenty deep enough for ample moisture. 
f deep listing is practiced, one not only 
gives more encouragement to washing 
of the ground, but the ridges will be just 
that much higher, and require consider- 
ably more working before the ground is 
leveled. We do, however, allow the sub- 
soiler to run down from four to six inches 
deep, which loosens up the soil well, and 
establishes an ideal seed-bed for quick 
germination of the corn and rapid develop- 
ment of the young and tender corn plants. 

Where the field has been in corn the 
previous season, it is important that the 
new rows be run between the old rows 
of stalks. Not only does this put the 
plants at the point where they will have 
the greatest amount of fertility available, 
but it avoids the trouble which would be 
caused, were the old corn roots turned 
out to be in the way during cultivation. 

If double listing is practiced, the first 
listing should burst out the old rows of 
cornstalks. Then, at the second listing, 
these will be turned back and most of 
them covered up, where they will not 
interfere with the first cultivation of the 
soil, nor roll back in on the young corn 
plants. The subsoiler is left off the lister 
at the first listing, since it does little or 
no good, and increases the draft on the 
horses 

Proper Drilling Is Importan* 

In drilling the corn, we set the drill to 
drop a grain every sixteen inches. The 
distance must be gauged, however, ac- 
cording to the fertility of the soil. Most 
farmers get listed corn too thick, puttin 
it only eight inches apart, which woul 
mean, if checked, five stalks to the hill, 
when three would be better. 

We cover listed corn very shallow—not 
over an inch or inch and a half. The corn 
will be at a good depth, anyway, and the 
shallow covering allows the plant to 
sooner 


burst through the ground mue 








than if covered deeper. Deep 
planted corn in a lister furrow 
is very apt to rot in case of wet 


weather. 
w Listed Corn for Best Results 
a lane our listed corn 


just as soon as possible after it 
is planted. In fact, if the spike 
tooth harrow can follow the 
lister at once, so much the 
better, as the leveling and fining 
of the soil not only conserves 
——— all of the moisture 
ut leaves the in the best of 
condition for future cultivation. 
Our second working of the 
listed corn was done with the 
dise, it being reversed—that is, 
the discs were set to throw the 
dirt to the corn, instead of 
away from it. A Vv shaped box 
po => <= feet long and 
eight inches deep was swung 
between the two inside discs, 
which guarded the young corn 
plants from clods and trash, 
yet allowed the fine, moist dirt 
to roll behind it into the furrow 
and around the corn. Formerly, we allowed 
this box to drag, but thie caused us much 
grief and made a slow gait necessary. 
Last season we tacked four staples in the 
box (one at each corner), and attached a 
wire to each, cetening. pe wan tp Be 
frame of the disc. is avoided the 
bothersome dragging down of the corn 
when the dise swerved a little to one side, 
and yet allowed the fine dirt to reach the 
plants, which permitted the team to step 
right out at a lively gait, —— fully 
twenty-five per cent more ground than 
with other arrangemen 
The second worki 
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ts. 

of the listed corn 
was exactly like the first, and Just about 
leveled the furrows. The third and final 
cultivation was given with an ordinary 
cultivator, all shovels being set to throw 
the dirt to the corn. The rows were only 
slightly ridged, the slope from the plants 
to the center of the son balan very gradual. 
There are a number of good reasons for 
not throwing up a sharp ridge along the 
rows, chief among them being the fact 
that the low place thus left between the 
rows will induce excessive and damagi 
washing of the soil, while too much 
the water is shed away from the corn roots. 


The sharp ridge also driesout much quicker 
than the gently sloping, ual one, and 
leaves the ground ex y rough and 


uneven. 


A PERMANENT GATE LATCH 
I was shown a gate latch which the 
owner said had been in use for more than 
forty years. It had once been removed 
from an old, worn out gate and put in 
the present wagon gate in the dooryard 
where it was at least fifty times a day. 





4. 


It is about four feet long, is hung with 
four long staples and two links of a chain 
so that it swings with scarcely any fric- 
tion and is hung to swing into the mortise 
in the gate post naturally. It doesn’t 
raise; it swings in and out.—P. R. 8. 


Whole grain feed is apt to pass through 
the animals unchanged and without im- 
parting any nourishment whatever, but 
ground feed cannot escape bei ost 
wholly transformed into bone muscu- 

tissue. Ground feed also is much 
easier to feed accurately by weighing it. 
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SUDAN 


has proved to be the most profitable 
forage crop ever grown in America. 
Farmers who have planted it are mas- 
ing $20 to $100 an acre on hay, and from 
to $700 an acre on seed. It yields 

e biggest tonnage to the acre of any 
high-class hay known. If you plant 
Sudan Grass, you never have to buy 
feed for — stock. As a catch crop, 








it turns loss into t replacing 
crops that have failed use of 
drouth or flood, By rotating it with 


other crops, you conserve and increase 
the fertility of your soil. Sudan Grass 
is one of the big factors that are bring- 
ing Prosperity to the South. You ought 
to know all about it right now. 











This Book Tells 
All About It 


Tam the largest er of Sudan Grass in Amer- 
ica, I have etudted it for years. This book con- 
tains everything I have learned about Sudan 
Grass. It is complete and absolu reliable. It 
is the first and only book ever pub! that tells 
all that is known about Sudan Grass. Profusely 
illustrated with actual pasteeghe of growing, 
harvesting and threshing Sudan Grass. 


Don’t Start Wrong! oorin. Sidan Gross 

growing Sudan Grass 
antil you know how to secure, grow and keep 
seed pure, how and when to plant, where and on 
what kind of soil it will grow, how to cultivate 
and harvest for hay and seed, how to and 
all other particulars. My book tells youe » 


A Wonderful Book for 10c 


This book may prove to be worth thousands of 
dollars to you. I want every Ameéfican Farmer to 
know all I know about Sudan Grass. Merely send 
nd address, with l0c, to show that 
are seriously interested, and | will send you 
{nis book postpaid. Send 5 two-cent stamps or a 
10-cent piece. Address P.O. Box 121 


David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Texas 


Lowest Factory Prices 
r— 30 Days Free Trial — 


ET us send you particulars of our spe- 
cial 30 days Free Trial offer and low 
factory prices. To get bumper crops 

and prices you must have a fanning 
mill we will prove that you should havea 


rop Maker "ai 


It is the onty fanning mill that runs on roller 
and ts the result of years of experience 

and study of what a fanning mil) should be. It is 

easily opera: runs without jar or joitand is the 

enly machine t automatically separates tame 

from wiid oats, oatsfrom wheat and barley, grades 

one — ee Goons ~ 3 seeds 

clover, a, timo m ete. The Crop 

Maker'will pay for iteel? over aed 

over again in increased 

crops and better prices. 

Foue grein will never 

be * ed’ after it has 

























"Successful F arming advertisements 





are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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The Light Six in its theory is the ideal car. It 
has all the Six attractions—continuous power, 
flexibility, absence of vibration, freedom from 
jerks and jars. Yet it lacks the objections to the 
old-time Six, which were over-weight, over-price 
and heavy operative cost. 


No wonder men applaud it. The Light Six 
dominates the field above $1200. It is the favorite 
of theday. There was never a car more copied than 
the HUDSON Six-40, the original of this type. 


New Questions Raised 


But to deduct 1000 pounds in weight meant 
radical revision. Many a settled standard was 
upset. Better materials and better designing had 
to take the place of bulk. 


A small-bore high-speed motor displaced the 
wide-bore to lessen piston shocks. A hollow driv- 
ing shaft supplanted the solid. A thousand parts 
had to be remodeled to save that thousand pounds. 


This change from tried-out standards renewed 
every question of sturdiness, strength and endur- 
ance. And those questions had to be answered, 
as they were ia the old cars, by millions of miles 
of tests. 


Here’s the 4-Year Result 


Our great engineering corps, headed by Howard 
E. Coffin, worked on these problems two full years 
before the first HUDSON Six-40 was sold. They 
have worked on them two years since. 


Test cars were subjected to every road condi- 
tion—to longer use and harder use than most 
cars ever get. We proved every new part and 





What Will the Light Six Stand? 
10,000 Hudsons Have Told That 


material. We never offered this car until two years 
of such tests had answered every question about it 


10,000 Owner Testers 


Five thousand men bought the first-year model.’ 


Five thousand more have already bought this one. 
Ten thousand Six-40’s, covering millions of miles 
under every condition, have told what this car 
will stand. 


Many things are apparent in it. The beauty, 
the finish, the perfect equipment, its roominess, 
comfort, luxury and convenience can be seen. A 
demonstration reveals many more attractions. 


But the most important things in any car are 
the things you can’t see and can’t know. In the 
HUDSON Six-40 those things are answered by 
10,000 owner-users. Some of them are near you. 
This is the only car in its class today which offers 
that assurance. 





Those are the reasons why careful men prefer 
this tried-out model. The years may prove that 
others give equal satisfaction. But the HUDSON 
Six-40 is a four-year development. And there are 
10,000 owners to say from experience, “It served 
me well; it’s the best car I ever drove.” 


You know what you will say in time to come by 
what they say today. 


HUDSON dealers are everywhere. Ask us for 
name of the nearest. HUDSON dealer service is 
exceptional. It includes periodic inspection, and 
wherever you go you can find it. 
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HEN one wakes up inthemorning 
and hears the wind howl and hears 
the snow against the window, he 


knows that a blizzard is on. It is then we 
e thankful for a silo full of feed instead 
of a field of shock fodder. 


With as much snow and cold weather 
as we have had this winter there has been 
a lot of feed fed. If the old saw 
of February, Candlemasday, half your 
wood and half your hay”’ is true, it is time 
to take an inventory of the feed on hand. 


I would be proc to say that I lived in 
a prohibition state. It would be the 
same kind of pride o1 one feels when he says 
that all the ponds on his farm are tiled 
out. 

Sudan grass is the latest thing in forage 
plants and the farmers of the Southwest 
seem to be welcoming it with open arms. 
It may possibly prove valuable here in 
the corn belt. What we need though is 
more hay like clover and alfalfa that will 


give us a cheap supply of protein to go| 


with the corn and silage. The lack of 
enough home grown protein feeds is the 
biggest drawback in our corn belt stock 
raising. 

Sweet clover was so long regarded as 
the black sheep of the good old. clover 
family that it is hard now to recognize its 
really good points. I remember as a 
boy having to pull the first stragglers that 
appeared on our prairie farm. They were 
only the advance guard of a mighty army. 


“second | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The roadside finally was filled up but few 
ever started in the field and we never 
saw one in the pasture. Like some bad 
boys, sweet clover was only misunder- 
stood. We did not know it was the best 
of clovers for enriching the soil or that it 
was “first aid” to the washed and im- 
povestaes clay hillside. Then when I 
found that the experiment station placed 
| its feeding value equal to that of alfalfa, 
I had to admit that it was far above a 
merely bad weed. 


When one moves onto a farm to make 
a home out of it, he can rest assured of 
a steady job for a year or so. It is simply 
wonderful the amount of labor that must 
| be expended to fix up a farm. ° 


Wouldn’t it be a pleasure to be a soldier 
out in camp this kind of weather? Uni- 
| forms and gold lace may look fine but they 
are intended to cover up rather than re- 
present a soldier’s real life. The winter | gro 
pictures of the war in Europe ought to be 
enough to cool the war spirit of even the 
“fire eaters.’ 

It is proper now to berate the farmers 
for high priced wheat. ‘The fact is that 
seventy per cent of the wheat had left 
the farmer’s hands when the real boom 
began. It is the speculators that need 
lighting on. 

Here is the seed catalog season again 
so rich in promises and dreams. Some of 
those catalogs come in the same old style 
of twenty years ago. Some are brought 
up to date with fine half tones instead of 
the old wood cuts. How I have studied 
over those wonder books as a boy. My 
great dream and plan was always to 
raise some of those enormous pumpkins 
and squashes. I still want to satisfy that 
ambition. 
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It is a good change to have a little more 
daylight each day. It is certainly a 
bother to have to carry a lantern for 
chores twice a day but necessary when the 
hours of daylight are so few. I will be 
glad when we collect enough wealth so 
that we can afford an electric light plant. 
One of the things that makes life enjoyable 
is working and hoping for better things. 

If it costs fifteen dollars to produce 
an acre of corn and corn is worth fift 
cents a bushel, there will be as muc 
profit in growing forty acres with a yield 
of seventy-five bushels per acre as in 
growing 135 acres yielding but forty 
bushels to the acre. This cost of pro- 
duction and price per bushel will vary but 
the principle holds true that the profit 
is from big yields rather than big acreage. 


Most of the apple trees I see over the 
country ee like they were kept for 
of fruit. ost 
all of eas tbs ectlitin nicl of ioetns, 
That does not mean sawing off a lot of 
lower limbs to make shade trees of them 
either. The object in pruning should be 
to get a large bearing area and yet have 
it open so that the sunlight and air can 
get in to the fruit. When the trees are 
bare in the winter time one can see best 
what limbs need removing; usually it 
works best to begin at the top of the tree 
and come down. It is merely a case of 
just using one’s good judgment. There is 
no mystery about it. 


If the signs of the times point to any- 
thing they awe toward success to the 
man with a breeding herd of cattle. We 
have always had our ups and downs in 
the cattle breeding business. Sometimes 
it seemed asif there were more “downs” 


than “ups” but a change has come. The 
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give to it intelligent, ma inenly, intensive cultivation, can equal this, 
Sadan Grass and Billion $ Grass 


Famous Billion Dollar 
to hay searcity on every farm in 
you will be happy. 


Wiebe and Minnesota the 
the Potato Map. Pleased plant 
Seed Potatoes with great yields, running 


Sudan Grass is pe Se preston ¢ discovery of the cen 


in Americasand a48 to this 


Big Money in Alfalfa 


wih of Seneca Co., 
u think ? Bat. sir, any farm in any State wit ed 


as a producer, A 
in bad years, 70, 100, an up, bushels per 

C.J. Joh eeitnane 2 Minnesota, itsgrower. and ecveral witnessen sweat 
to a yield of 243 bushels from yt bushels seed sown in 1914. 

C. R. Kennedy, of the f Yale 
threshed 1,090 bushels from 11 \ acres 
old York State don't yo 


aries 


. equalling even Salzer’s 
wt dma yef put an end 
eosinte for fodder and 


pigs when you can fatten them on Alfalfa. For big on big profit, £ for quick profit. 


Pigs is 
for lasting rofit, Pigs, ype trio unap: 
of the hardy , leaty, spread-rooted strain of Aifalta. "It's gr s great! 


In Seed Potatoes We 


Outrank 
pedigree potatoes for quaey and yield stand unrivalled. They have given to 


ers from eve 


r Cy potato crops and have placed these States on 
State of the Union credit Saizer’s 
300 and 400 sy 


Is per acre. 


Henry § Schroeder, the Potato King of the Red epee Veber whose rich 


is foun i in Salzer 
largely out of Potato farming, says: 


s Cataioene, and who has made a quarte 


10, 20 acres in Potatoes and expect high prices the 
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10 Famous Farm Seed Samples, 10c 
Our big Catalogue ts 


riey, Wheat, Clover, Teosinte, etc., etc, 


Vegetable 


JOHN A. 


rof a million dollars, 
ofa 
“This is the year to plant 5, 

coming fail.” 


mailed you free, or send 10c post- 
nm famous farm seed samples, including 


SALZER SEED CO*: 
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Save Time, Labor, Money—Make Best Seed Bed 


The Disk Harrow has no equal for pated rm ground for , or fall- d for corn. It 
- - , T pack ks turned under rt — Pamwfere 0 other ¢ tools ols arse : 


thoroughly pulverizes cloddy fields} ents an 


them to surface; loosens ground peek ed Aid heavy rains, and p 
time and less labor than any other farm tool. In Disk Harrows 


&.. Monmouth Tongueless 


' the stand dard A, ality. Blades sre evict high carbon steel—hold a thin edge—ent 
1 stalks like finely tempered knife. No tongue to worry the |i ‘e out of your , 
»neck weight —ne six 2 draft turns around as easy asaplow., That means better work i / 
r rk in comsort. Built with adjustable scrapers, hard maple bearings, weight (3g 
wid dou shove co. F erateied with hard ovlersif you wish— the latest idea for oiling. tf 


Shipped with Disks Crated to Protect Edges 
h » of bi ades ting nicked or Gameget in transit, Brings disk to you in perfect con- 
mmecdiate os leo sav es freight cha 
Ger my direct te you tactery price. It is way low what 
aves you expenses of traveling men a 
ta. ti ry pr ~e ome mplete catalog of farm tools and 
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TURN TREES INTO MONEY 





You can’t afford to keep all that 


timber standing’ on your wood 
Clear more land, Get big money out of trees 
you don’t need. The way to get that money 


is to saw your trees into lumber with 
Saw Mill. 
makes 100 feet of lumber. 


of wood. With an “‘American” Mill 


8 H.P. farm engine you can saw 2500 feet per day. 


American 


The “‘American’’ is the mill 
you want because it is the farm- 
er’s saw mill. It is so simple 
any one can run it. It needs 
less power than any other mill. 
It’s so well built that it lasts 
longer than cheaper mills and 
costs less to keep up. You’ll 
make more lumber at less cost 


and in less time with an ““American’’ than with 
You’re not get- 
ting something new and untried when you buy an 


any other saw mill you can buy. 


b J 


‘ ® 
American.’’ Hundreds of farmers 


country are using them with profit, doing a lumber- 
ing business when the farm doesn’t need them. 
There's money for you, too, in your own wood lot 


and your neighbors, if you own an 

Saw Mill. 

Free Book. Tear out the coupon. 
Address Nearest Office for Quick 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
128 Hope Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
1380 Terminal Building, New York City 
CHICAGO SEATTLE SAVANNAH NEW ORLEANS 


Every 16-foot log averaging 14 inches thick 
Ten such logs make 1000 
feet of lumber worth $25 to $40, according to the kind 






WITH BEVERY MILL 


Write today for our Farm Catalog and 


lot. 


you in your 


sé * 
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Sold with i 
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AN 
DEAL GUARANTED 
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ce > ° 
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Reply. 


ng, 
the short] engths leftfrom the 


Get our free book and figure for your- 
self how much money 1s waiting for 


wood lot and your neighbors’. 


You can soon get big profits out of your own 
timber, running your outfit yourself with the boys or 
your man to help. 
sawing for your neighbors who have trees, making lumber 
for them at so much per thousand or on shares. An “‘Ameri- 
can’’ Mill soon pays for itself, 


And then you can do custom 


Then it’s clear profit each 


winter, with no expense except power and your own labor 
Your local market will pay cash for your lumber. 
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CUTS 2,500 FEET A DAY WITH 8 H. P. 
EASY TO RUN—NO SKILL REQUIRED 


A “Clipper” 
Wood Saw 

makes it easy 
tocut the limbs 
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Saw for the farin : 
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man who is breeding good cattle of any 
kind has a good business. 

I am still wondering what some of the 
dairy cattle associations think their seven 
day tests amount to. It is nothing won- 
derful to force a cow to extraordin 
production for a week, but what does it 
show? It is only the profitable out-put 
for a whole lactation period that counts 
with the real dairyman. 

It is a mistake to run too many sows 
and little pigs in one lot. Four is enough. 
Although the pigs may be the same age 
some are almost sure to get crowded out 
and stunted if too many are together. 
Last spring we had to have too many in 
one pen and now that those pigs are about 
ready for market they still show which 
ones were robbed. If a little pig once 
gets a back-set he never can quite come 
up to the mark of a pig’s calling. 

Now that a device has been invented 
that will prevent rubbering or eaves- 
dropping over the telephone, will we use 
them on our rural lines? Most of our 
households would rather be bothered some 
than unable to catch an occasional con- 
versation. A telephone in the country is 
a social service as well as a business 
necessity. Its social importance is best 





shown by a conversation I heard. One 
lady on our line was asking another if she 
knew who was ringing central about 
three o’clock that morning. She said she 
had heard the ring but was “just too 
lazy to get up and see who it was.” 

Years like this when there is a question 
as to whether it is going to pay in direct 
profit to feed the corn crop to the hogs 
and cattle, one must remember that the 
cash received for the stock when sold 
does not cover the whole returns. There 
is the increased yields from manured 
fields for years that will turn even ap- 
parent loss into profit. 

It is a pleasure to live among congenial 
neighbors. A home is worth a good deal 
‘more in a neighborhood where the folks 
are all trying to help one another than in 
one where there is continual strife. We 
are with our near neighbors so much and 
must have so much to do with them that 
we cannot afford to be anything but the 
best of friends. Friendly neighbors can 
own together such machines as silage 
cutters, corn shellers, and cement mixers 
and what is more important can always 
rely on the help and sympathy of one 


THE DRAFT OF A PLOW 


“What is the draft on an average gang, 
plowing eight inches deep? What w 
each horse pull in pounds, and how much 
could he be expected to do daily and stand 
up under it?”’—T. C., Ill. 

A twelve-inch gang plow plowing eight 
inches deep in average stubble ground will 
have a draft of from six to eight hundred 
pounds. It is to be recognized in this con- 
nection that a depth of eight inches is to 
be considered deep plowing. An ordinary 
horse is expected to exert an effort amount- 
ing to from one-eighth to one-tenth his 
weight for a normal working day. Thus 
a fifteen hundred pound horse should be 
able to pull continuously «gainst a draft 
of one hundred and fifty or one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds. 








Old horseshoes form good hooks for 
nailing up about the barn and dairy build- 
ings to hang the lantern, milk pails and 
harness on. One of them sunk half its 
length into an old bucket full of fresh 
cement makes a tie for horses that is at 
once attractive and effective. Nailed to 
the side of buildings or posts around the 
barnlot, horseshoes also make good loops 











another.—Geo. W. Godfrey, Iowa. 


to tie the horses to. 
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Fortunes Are Being 

every year in etd we Peres 
Vegetables. Nota better spotin the whole 
state then BAY VIEW. free hand- 
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climates In the United 
and winter. No sunstrokes in 
frostbites in winter. Ideal salt weter 
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WiiTe TO-DAY FREE BOOK: 
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Santa Rosa 
Room 301, 208 N. Sth Ave. 








NSURE biggest and best crops by 
pianting accuratelywith the Asp Asp- 
inwall. Just the driver required, 
Planter opens furrow, drops 
seed —any size—covers, 
marks next row, 
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BEST IN THE WORLD 

Prices Below Ail Others 

I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order I 
fill. Buy and test. eturn if 
not O. K.—money refunded 
Big Catalog FREE 
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Sweet Clover. Ali biede aoe ey seed. 92- page catalog 


ona Ad 2 he. addresses. 
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yy fe field seeds. ave money by writing at enn 
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A MODEL PASTURE 
Pasture is also an easy way to care for 


stock . It is labor-saving but expensive. 
That is to say, it is extensive rather than 
intensive, because of the limited amount 
of provender that can ordinarily be grown 
on grazing land. Probably it does not pay 
to pasture land that is worth over $75 an 
acre. When land climbs above this figure 
it pays better to use it for corn, cowpeas, 
clover, alfalfa and other crops that produce 
large quantities of forage. These may 
be fed according to the soiling system 
which involves the cutting of growing 
crops for lot feeding to live stock, or it may 
be fed as hay, silage, etc. 

Pastures in the far West or on cheap 
lands elsewhere are absolutely necessary 
to profitable agriculture. In many places 
in the West it takes thirty acres to support 
one steer. The old range is disappearing 
and plowed fields and fenced-in pastures 
are taking the place of the free-for-all 
— of the cattle baron’s palmy days. 

ot much can be done to build up these 

t grazing lands, but a great deal can be 
one in estab blishing heavy domestic 
pastures in the blue grass region when the 
right things are done at the right time. 
Under a good system of pasture conserva- 
tion, it has been possible to make one acre 
support one steer throughout the summer 
and fall with the help “ot a little grain on 
the land. 

Pastures of this sort have been created 
at the state farm near Columbia, Missouri. 
The writer spent some time going over 
this tract several years after it to be 
an experiment and came to be an assured 
success. The following outline contains 
in a few words the gist of how some rough 
hilly land covered with sparse herbage and 
a lot of scrub oak and underbrush was 
converted into a model pasture. 

The underbrueh was grubbed out w:th 
mattock and scythe. The heavy growth of 


weeds was laid low with amowing machine. 
Bluegrass seed was scatte on the 

und in early s and —— kept off 
+ that year. + lowi there 
was a good sod but no stoc owed 


upon it until quite late in the s ring or 
— summer. This permitted t the grass 
w to a height of more than six A om 
to get anextensive root system started. 
A limited number of cattle were then 
turned in and were fed heavily with corn 
from small feed racks i troughs placed 
im numerous spots in the pasture. At no 
time was the grass allowed to be eaten 
close to the roots and every year the mower 
was run over it to get rid of buckweed and 
other pests. The went into winter 
thick and long which insured healthy 
roots ready to begin business the next 
ring luxuriantly. Always the grass is 
aaad to attain a height of six inches or 
more before cattle are permitted to graze 
it in spring. Thus they feed upon an 
abundance leaving strong, stocky plants 
to continue the production of surplus for- 
age. In afew years the grain feeding upon 
the land so enriched the soil that a steer 
to the acre was actually supported during 
the summer and fall with but moderate 
rations of grain. The pasture seemed to 
increase in value rather than to grow 
poorer. 

Pastures can be made profitable if farm- 
ers will put the brakes on their impatience | 
and let the grass get a good start before 
turning stock thereon in spring. It never 
pays to graze land until the grass is four | 
to six inches in height. Dr. Cyril G Hop- | bers 
kins of the Illinois Experiment Station, 
states that a blade of grass three inches 
long will grow three times as fast as a 
blade one inch long. A close, rank growth | 
of grass withstands dry and wet weather | 
but a thin, close-c nations F pasture becomes | 
the easy victim of drouth and flood.— 
H. A. B. 
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PlanetJr 


Cultivators 


You can’t afford to farm without 
Planet Jr Tools, They do the work 
of three to six men—do it better, 
give bigger results, and last a life- 
time. Over two million farmers 
and gardeners are using them. 
Join their ranks now and share 
their success, Fully guaranteed. 


— 

Stronger, better made, and capable of a 
greater variety of work than any other 
cultivator made. Non-clogging steel 
wheel. Depth-regulator and extra-long 
frame make it run steady. 


Gives bigger better results than an 
other one-row cultivator ever eaeadl 
Cultivates, plows and hills corn, potatoes 
or similar crops 28 to 48 inches apart, 
Strong!y constructed; easil handled. No 

used except for bre pins. 


72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 


Describes in detail over 55 tools, 
Wheel Hoes, Horse eS Harrows, 
Beet-Culnvators. Send postal for it now. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
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stock, Over 600,000 of these mammoth ta 
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to try our quality seeds and see our low prices. 
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SS if — a. i. shipments 








The greatest fo: t that ws. Nothn ual 
for fertilizing. rT 8 Bituita asa Scoducer. Crop werth 
$50 to $125 per A. Easy to start. Grows everywhere. Can 

teed Ww 
today 2a Gene , guaranteed seed. Write 


A BERRY SEED OG. Bon wy wCLARINDA. K 














$10.00 FOR A LETTER 

It is to be a short letter—not over two 
hundred words. You can write it just 
as well as some other reader could. We 
want you to tell us which seed, plant or 
tree advertisement in either the’ ebruary 
or March issue of Successful Farming con- 
tains the best offer and the most infor- 
mation of value to you, and why. That 
is, you must give reasons for your opinion 
as to why the advertisement you select is 
of more interest to you than any of the 
others. You are not to judge the ads on 
their size, nor on the fact that you have 
bought seeds before from the firm whose 
ad you select. It is not the advertisement 

ou finally select that will win for you 
but your letter about the ad. To show 
that you really mean what you say, this 
offer is only open to those who actually 
order seeds, trees or plants from some 
advertiser in Successful F arming thi 
season. 

Of course there are no restrictions as to 
how small or how large your order may be. 

For the best letter we will give $10 in 
cash. For each of the twenty-five next 
best we will give a $1.00 credit good with 
any seed house or nursery company ad- 
vertising in Successful Farming. If you 
have already bought seeds, bulbs, plants 
or trees to the value of one dollar from 
one of our advertisers this season we will 
send you $1.00 in cash if preferred. For 
each of the fifty next best letters we will 
give three valuable packets of choice flower 
seeds. They will be very beautiful varie- 
ties of delightful flowers. 

Stud the advertisements in this issue 
and in March and send your letter before 
April Ist Thecontest will close on that date. 

Write your letter on one side of letter 
ow only; do not write too close to ed 

aper and not over two hundred wo 

Whe ther you are a new or old subscriber 
vil not make any difference, but please 
tell how long you have been a subscriber 

to Successf ‘Farming and then on the 
back of your letter give names of firm or 
firms you have sent seed orders to (this 
season). Be sure and sign your own name 
and address plainly. (Any reader whether 
subscriber or not may enter the contest). 

It will be impossible for us to answer 
your letter by mail so please look for 
announcement of awards in May issue. 

Address—Seed Contest Manager, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


SULPHUR IN CORNCRIBS 

Powdered sulphur scattered over and 
through the unshelled corn will oo 
every living creature from the crib, an 
the grain will not be injured in the = 
Stock w ill eat it with no injury whatever. 

few ounces of dry sulphur well 
scattered over dry ear corn will soon be 
sifted down among the grain, and a 
liberal allowance will reach the floor where 
the mice and rats frequent and they will 
not remain long. 

This my be done when new corn is 
placed in the crib, or at any time during 
the year when mice and rats are dis- 
covered.—J. T. T. 





Advertising becomes more intelligent 
and helpful every year. My, what strides 
in ten years time! An advertiser who gets 
into Successful Farming is backed by our 
O. K. If you tell him that you read his 
advertisement in Successful Farming we 
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“THE mane® $698 
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6 room Cottage, 
hisses pe my BF ry cluded 1 

And, remember, the Gaker'a pe ‘all measured and cut-to-fit. 
3) Thus you cpve a0 much on carpenter expense as on the lumber itself, 
— you buy direct from our forests. 


ry OU 


That is your Total Saving on any Sterling Home— 


FACTO 
Ris GOMBINED | You male no experi 
iterling Homes are permanent and lasting. They are not portable 
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iWhen You Buy a Home 


Save This Much 
On Everv Dollar! 
ills 


lenriers 


Save 66% C 


Save 


arnenter 


rhe |_umper Profit 


NVholeca 


iumper 


e Dealers Profit 
N aste 


Vionths of time in Building 


Save “he 


34% 


Forty Cents on the Dollar! 


Now see what you get: 
‘ First, you get a home of Sterling Quality. 

lumber absolutely free from blemishes of any kind. Not only have we done 
away with unsightly knots, but also all worm holes, warps, soft places 
and rot spots. 
jng to ship you the material and let you inspect it BEFORE YOU 
PAY US A PENNY! 

Second, you get a real home—not merely building materials. You 
get your choice of the most up-to-date plans and designs in existence. 
Every square foot of every room in a Sterling Home is planned for your 
family’s comfort and convenience. 
5} once in a lifetime, so you can't be too particular. 

A mere glance at the latest Sterling Catalog, *“The Famous Fifty,”* 
will convince you that we have solved the great problem of Home Con 
struction, Send for the book. 


Sterling Quality meana 


To prove that our lumber is sound and straight, we are wil- 


Remember, you only buy a home 


It is free. 


TERLING 


sUIL T 





hiss 17 - hace All materials from 


ber, too, that Mons REA DY-CUT H HOMES WERE MADE 
RY LAST SEASON THAN IN ALL OTHER FAC- 
ment when you buy a Sterling. 


| or ash houses. 


we tae_bebaile nd 


We have milis and shipping stations in Mic’ 
po Y the ben 
Sterling prices, 


Get Our Latest Book 
96" **The Famous Fifty”’ 








WHAT YOU GET 


fot er ee 
ea ata fs, fholige Worked Larcher 
; it to . n (ro x le Soe 
‘teri Lumbe —- as - be 
ing beveled » ified. cut to fit, Sterling Marked 
epee ected” frterlos inkss all cut to 
oe one ee 
ina, cod ng, DO = pes. ie 
fering Markos interior Fyn. ict 
mot Mrjown al te Toate aol ca shi Weer 
3 look > lifts, kno! jis, @ 
~ pe. ng | . Varnis Plast 
to your 
rprinta, [nstrections chart 
every to go. 








higan, Texas and 
ou can get efit of Geccling ~y B- and 
no mnattes where you live. 


1 Our 2038 catalog 
Js to gener y 
Book ever Dubliabed: 


“The Famous bf " is now ready 
most remarkable Home Builders 


Instead of attempting to show a confusing muttttate ot 
houses, our —- have chosen from the thousands of pos 
sible designs—just fifty! 

Each is a master model. Each is made ~~ the finest 
timber that grows. Each sells at a bargain price. 

Each of the Stty is shown in BIG hotographic repro- 
Gpeticn. with illustrated floor plans, diagrams. ote, Com- 
} ~— detail descr’ descriptions are another feature. any beautiful 


one you want @ cot bunenies’ e two-story 
dwelling — whether you Ly pay $250 $3,000— 
whether you have a dozen ot catal of ida fro 
local contzactors, 5 p THESE ny MES 


FrY H 
jay Y Don't miss book. 
postal and 


receive . _ by retura 


INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO, 


Dept. C-2, BAY CITY, MICH. 





your money 
k. We don’t 
want your money if you don’t want the 
Write for Our Big 1915 FREE Catalogue 


Special Catalogues of Buggies, Harness, Stoo! Rances and Sowing Machines 


Gow, (Est. | 1871) 
of Implements direct 


323 Front Ste, Ali Alton, LULA 








are just as responsible to you as he is. 
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ALFALFA ON 


By J. A. BLISS 





LFALFA growing has been advo- 
A cated so much the past few years 
through the agricultural press and 

ther agencies that many farmers are 
wking the question, why alfalfa on every 
farm. 

The writer will try to give briefly a few 
f the reasons as he sees them after four- 
teen years of “getting acquainted” with 
this interesting and useful plant on 
Lucerne Farm. We sowed our trial patch 
the spring of 1900 and have done some 
seeding nearly every year since. We have 
seeded, cultivated, harvested and fed 
alfalfa until we have come to appreciate 
this Queen of the Legumes more than 
any other crop on the farm. 

Alfalfa Produces Large Crops 

Alfalfa excels all other legume crops 
in yield per acre, producing from 50 to 
100 per cent more t clover on the same 
ground. Being a hardy perennial, a 
single seeding will stand for several years. 
After a good set is secured the only ex- 
pense is the harvesting of the hay and an 
occasional cultivation to assist in keeping 
clear of grass and to loosen the soil. 

The number of cuttings per year varies 
from three to six in different localities 
according to the length of the growing 
season. The annual yield of cured hay 
yer acre ranges from three to ten tons. 
The dense and rapid growth partially 
amothers the growth, of weeds while the 


frequent cutting entirely prevents the 





EVERY FARM 





ceiving four pounds of prairie hay and 
three pounds of cottonseed cake instead 
of alfalfa a at the rate of one 





and nine-tenths pounds per day with a 
rd ee of $6.90 per head. » alfalfa 
roduced 63 pounds more gain and 
10.60 more profit steer estimating 
the alfalfa at $8 prairie hay $7 and cotton- 
cake $24 per ton. 
At the lowa station a three year test 
was made to ascertain the effect of differ- 


ent combinations of feeds in pig pro- 
duction. The average weight of pigs at 
birth where the sows had fed corn 


alone was 1.7 pounds, corn and mill stuff, 
including oil meal, corn 
2.19, corn and clover hay, 2.23, and corn 
and alfalfa hay, 2.29 pounds. The 
of the pigs to make rapid gains after b 
corresponded very closely with their com- 
parative weights at birth. 
Alfalfa a Drouth Resister 

Although apparently not injured in the 
least by our Heaviest periods of rainfall 
the alfalfa plant is a native of countries 
having long periods of drouth. Its mag- 
nificent root system penetrates deep into 
the earth and seeks for moisture far 
below the depth reached by the roots of 
other farm crops. However, if moisture 
cannot be found, it will lie dormant and 
retain life through a quite long period. | 
Its habit of continuous growth with its 
ability to find moisture enables it to keep | 
a green covering over the ground and 





formation of seed by most varieties, | protect both the soil and roots from the 
Alfalfa has been known to entirely clear| evil effects of hot sun and wind during 


the ground of some of our most noxious 
weeds. 
Alfalfa High in Feed Value 

By chemical analyses the alfalfa plant 
is shown to have as large a percentage 
of digestible protein as wheat bran and 
in careful feeding tests it has been ‘proved 
to be superior pound for pound to that 
well known feed in both milk and beef 
production. The Illinois experiment sta- 
tion conducted a test extending through a 
period of eighteen weeks with six ordinary 
farm cows divided into two lots. These 
cows were fed equal quantities of corn 
silage and grain throughout the experi- 
ment. During the first nine weeks al- 
falfa was fed to the cows in lot ona and an 
equal number of pounds of wheat bran 
to the cows in lot two. The cows in lot 
one produced more milk each week than 
lot two. That the individuality of the 
cows might not be a determining factor 
in the test, alfalfa was fed to lot two dur- 
ing the second nine week period and bran 
to lot one. Again we find the alfalfa fed 
cows producing more milk each week than 
those fed bran. During the eighteen 
week period alfalfa produced 375 pounds 
more milk than an equal number of pounds 
of wheat bran. 

At the Nebraska station two lots of 
steers as nearly equal in quality and weight 
as it was possible to select were fed equal 
quantities of corn and straw. Lot one 
receiving eight pounds of alfalfa hay per 
day gained two and three-tenths poun 
per day for 157 days and made a net 
profit of $17.50 per head. Lot two re- 


ds | fall and 





yeriods of drouth. When the soil is rather 
fight with a layer of water underneath 
the roots go down and bring up the water 
enabling it to make a profitable crop the 
dryest seasons. 
Alfalfa a Soil Builder 
Like other legume crops alfalfa is en- 
abled by the bacteria living in the nodules 
on its roots to take large quantities of 
nitrogen from the air. It thus draws 
from nature’s exhaustless storehouse the 
element of muscle building food for which 
we “bay high prices when buying. 
he protein comes to the livestock in 
the most appetizing form and at a very 
low comparative cost. Nitrogen is also 
the most expensive element in commercial 
fertilizers and the one most often needed 
in impoverished soils. When fed to farm 
— = the manure — upon the 
und, & percentage of the nitrogen 
pepedited te and along the roots and 
available for the other crops following in 
the rotation. The roots have also been 
busy gathering minerals from the subsoil 
at depths not touched by other crops 
and bringing them into the forage to 
€ 


at hen the bones of our animals and 
into surface soil for the use of other 
crops. 


Decaying Alfalfa Roots Conserve Moisture 
When the alfalfa field is plowed for the 


growing of other crops the decaying long | ‘sr. 


roots are like so many long sponges ready 
to absorb quickly large quantities of rain- 
it into the subsoil where it 
is stored and held for the use of future 
crops. This quick absorption of water 
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FREE SAMPLES = HOME TEST 


Send For Our 1915 Beautiful itiustrated Catalogue 











Others 
SHULTZ SEED CO., Dept. 3, Oiney, Ills. 


Timothy--Clover-- 














. T. Ainsworth & Sons, tT 

crown ALFALFA 

Biggest Money Maker on the Farm 
Sudan Grass 


Sweet Clover—Feterita 
Pure Home Grown Tested Seed Direct 
from Headquarters. 





Generous Samples Free, with special 
book on alfalfa, and big catalog with Pink List giving 
prices on all field seedsi n quantities. ¥: 


Barteldes Seed Co. 111 Massachusetts St., 
Established 1867. L 


awrence, Kansas. 


Grow More OATS 


Grow the choicest procurable! Grow the oats that 
broke all records for yield per acre and weight per 
bushel. Grow the oat that is bred especially to 
suit your soil conditions, grow 


CORN BELT OATS (Gartons No. 5) 


Of earliest maturity, with strongest straw and 
thinnest hull. The large berries carry pure white 
grain of richest quality. Write for 


FREE Samples and tustrated Catalog 


Learn all about our 100 ¢ pure oats and money 
back guarantee. Write a postcard today. 


Garton-Cooper Seed Co.. Sex 125 Sugar Grove, {Milacis 


SWEET CLOVER 


OR ALFALFA 
won't to perfection with Inoc utatt. con't 
take on «@ tallure. Write today tor FREE 
SAMPLES “SURE CROP” FARM SEEDS, and our | 
descriptive catalog. We furnish with every order 
BACTERIA FREE [et 12°sib 


CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
G67_W. State Street ROC 


! 
caNaba SEP QATS 











Select, the two heaviest 
grown seed. Send for 
full 


wer. 
Price and circular fow to 
grow it. FREE. Jobs A. Sheehan, BR. 4, Falmouth, Ky. 


Our advertisements are guaranteed 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 




















helps materially in preventing the washing 
away of soil. 

The alfalfa not only provides the ducte 
to carry water and air into the subsoil 
but also deposits large quantities of humus 
in soil and subsoil to absorb and hold 
moisture, make the soil loose and porous 
and provide a home and food for millions 
of bacteria tirelessly working over the 
elements of the soil, making them avail- 
able plant food. Thus nature has provided 
a more efficient subsoiler than any tool 
man has devised, one that works tire- 
lessly day and night. 

Alfalfa Balances ‘the Corn Ration 
During the larger part of the “| 
riod alfalfa can be used in growing an 

attening all kinds of live stock, instead 
of the more concentrated protein feeds, 
to balance the corn ration at a great saving 
in cost. 

When grown upon the home farm alfalfa 
usually costs from three to seven dollars 
per ton with a probable average cost of 
about five dollars. Five dollars invested 
in growing a ton of alfalfa hay purchases 
220 pounds of digestible protein which 
if purchased in concentrates at present 
market prices would cost about as iol- 
lows: In cottonseed cake $10, linseed oil 
meal, $11, and wheat bran, $20. The 
five dollars invested in growing a ton of 
alfalfa pays the interest on the investment 
and for the farmer’s labor; it stays at 
home. The money invested in concen- 
trates pays dealer’s profits, freight rates, 
interest on other people’s investments 
and labor in other states; it goes abroad. 

In addition, the alfalfa plant is feeding 
the soil, tearing to pieces the subsoil, 
making the farm more fertile, increasing 
the actual value of the land, bringing 
larger returns and thus helping to answer 
some of the modern farmer’s most per- 


plexing questions. 


A SCHEME IN DRILLING 

Many a farmer has been up against the 
proposition of drilling small seed with a 
common corn drill, and he usually takes 
the shortest cut out of the difficulty by just 
using the ordinary drill plates, thereby 
getting about twice or three times as many 
seed on the ground as he should, causing 
much thinning or far too many plants. 

This was the case when I began drilli 
late crops, such as beans, kafir, cane, etc., 
and one or two instances proved to me that 
I must either buy new drill plates of the 

roper size, or devise some other scheme 
oe ee the ae of —_ used ; so 

took ordinary corn chop, rather coarse, 
and mixed it with the I was planting. 
This worked fine, resulting in not only a 
saving of seed, but an increase in the yield 
of the grain planted. 

At another time, I was out of the corn 
chop. Having considerable more seed 
than I needed, I took some of the cane 
seed and put it in the oven, roasting it till 
I was sure it would not grow, then mixed it 
with about equal parts of fresh seed. Still 
another time, I had not the seed to roast 
nor the corn chop. I took fine dry dust 
an mixed it with the seed.—M. C. 


Maybe you have come to regard 
Ferreted Facts as an established thing in 
Successful Farming by this time. ut 

you don’t know much about the writer, 
jerman B. Walker. Mr. Walker is a 
newspaper man who lives in Washington 
for the sole purpose of keeping an eye on 
Congress and the administration, and 
what he comes across that is of interest to 
our readers, he turns loose on us. Mr. 
Walker is close to the President and polit- 
ical leaders in Washington, and hence can 
give us tips regarding the doings of men 
in and about Washington that are right 
up to the minute. 


Often you may wish to find a forgotten 
address of some manufacturer. We can 


usually help you and will gladly do so. 
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Practice True Economy—Buy Elephant Head 
Rubber Boots 


ELEPHANT Heap Russer Boots are the cheapest boots ta 
wear because on os made in tremendous quantities by the 
most skillful workmen, working with modern machimery in a 
mammoth factory. By making millions of boots we keep the 
cost of each pair as low as it can be on a high quality boot. 

Buying the lowest-priced boots is false economy. Paying a 
little more for ELepHant Heap Ruszer Boots is the only sure 
way to save on the year’s boot cost, for they outlast other boots, 

Only the first grade, pure gum, new rubber and tested Duck 
goes into Erepuant Heap Ruszer Boors. They are lined with 
soft, warm wool net. Buy a pair today and start saviag on boots. 

All the better dealers sell ErepHant Heap Ruszer Boors. 
You can depend on anvthing you buy in the stores that have them. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO.. Weonsocket, R. L 


















6 Welt =)t-ae stele): < 
Worth *10022 
To Any Farmer 
Can Be Had For 
A Postal 


Also, how you can buy my 
get cn See ee oo ee Se 
t no security except your own 
P 
made. Recht Galt Co tate advantage of 6. Simply write these words 
on a postal “Send me your Book.” Then sign your name and and to my bearest office. 
will come by return mail—a!| carrying charges paid by me. 


Manson-Campbell Co., Dept. 12 Detroit, Mich., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo- 














Remember Successful Farming’s ads are guaranteed to be as represented 
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PESTS AND DISEASES OF CROPS 


Our Enemies and How to Check Them 


By D. T. HENDRICKSON 


T is difficult to 
[estimate with 

evenafairdegree of 
accuracy the dam- 
age done to the agri 
cultural interests by 
insec* ts and con- 
soaliahiindieensen but 
it runsaway up into 
the millions. It 
should be remem- 
bered that there is 
an average of six 
species of insects des- 
troying each kind of cultivated plants and in many cases the 
destruction is complete or aboolate. Destructive insects are 
contributing more to the high cost of living than any other 
cause. 

When birds were plentiful they served to hold in check the 

redatory insect life. But as men disturbed the balance of 
bird life the insects increased faster than the birds needed 
them for food and man found on his hands the most dangerous 
enemy he has encountered from the beginning of life. 

A warfare on insects and a campaign of investigation was 
started which promises to revolutionize farm methods com- 
pletely. The success of the war came when the spray p 
was perfected and the knowledge of spray materials gnally 
obtained. The potato bug, codling moth, plum curculio, San 
Jose scale, and a few of that persistent sort, would take the 
earth were it not for the spray pump and spray mixtures, 
Arsenic came into use about thirty years for the su 
pression of the potato bug. It proved so effective that the 
potato bug is no longer feared. 

After the potato bug the next pest to create the most alarm 
was probably the San Jose scale. It came from China and was 
found first at San Jose in California. Fifteen or twenty years 
ago, it came east and threatened the extinction of ore 
The United States and the state governments undertook the 
extermination and all kinds of poisons were tried. But it 
seemed to fatten on most of the preparations. 

Lime-Sulphur Solution 

Hundreds of thousands of trees were dug up, more were 
killed by thescale, and finally it was discovered that a solution 
of lime and sulphur would duarey it. Now the orchard man 
sprays his trees a couple of times a year and that settles the 
scale. It also improves the general health of the tree to such 
an extent that the scale has proven a benefactor. 

Long before the lime ond suphur solution had been found 
to be effective, other things were tried and for a time Bordeaux 
mixture, made of lime and sulphate of copper, was as 
a specific. Then it was learned that the sulphur in the co 
sulphate was the factor and the copper was discarded. Now 
a simple mixture of lime and sulphur is used by the orchard 
man for almost all the evils his trees are subject to. 

Another costly pest is the plum curculio. This with the 
codling moth inflicts millions of dollars of loss on farmers 
annually, but the investigators of the state and national 
governments found that arsenic mixed with lime and sulphur 
and sprayed on the trees would kill the curculio and the moth, 
so arsenate of lead is used now twice a year and the resulta 
are most happy. The contrast between an orchard that has 
been aeerel and one not sprayed is — Sprayed or- 
chards cost a few cents a tree for spraying and return several 
dollars more from the tree for the work, 

Spraying increases the yield of the tree and vastly improves 
the quality of the crop. In an orchard that has been sprayed 
the fruit may run as high as ninety per cent, first quality, while 
the unsprayed orchard alongside may fall as low as ten per cent, 
first. quality. 

All of the big successful orchards are sprayed several times 
each season, which is the only way to get good fruit and plenty 
of it. Practically all of the good fruit that comes to market 
is sprayed fruit. Big orchardists have an equipment for pre- 
varing the spray and applying it. Dozens of chemical firms 
hove sprung up for the manufacture of insecticides used in 
spraying, as have also scores of firms for the manufacture of 
apparatus for this purpose and millions of dollars are invested 
in factories of soi enterprises. This is giving satisfactory 
returns to the farmers and fruit growers, because they are learn- 
ing that they cannot reach best results except by the use of 
good material and good apparatus. 

Those who have intelligently fought insect pests and plant 
disease are making fair incomes, while those who have not done 
so are losing so much that they are being driven out of the 
business, and will be forced to fight pests or starve. 

Enemies of Potatoes 

Farmers can make and apply some of the insecticides and 

thus get the material at the lowest possible cost. The number 





of materials to be 
used is being tly 
reduced and now 
practically all that 
are necessary are 
such as lime 

sulphur solution, 
Bordeaux mixture 


and whale oil 
Pele 


sects. The following 
_ are gi wef oagfin be wy “ecg pe 
potato crop is especially sensitive t conditions, 
ee soil predisposing it to disease. A sandy, 
ane y loam is best soil for potatoes. In any case, 
avoid heavy soils or clays that cannot be properly drained. 
Rotate with other crops, planting potatoes not oftener than 
once in three years. Do not use fresh horse manure on potato 
land or manure of other animals fed on diseased, uncooked 
potatoes. Do not use lime or ashes on to land. 
under a green crop, like rye or clover sod, is the ideal prepara- 
tion for potatoes. 
Avoid using seed potatoes from fields or crops that suffered 
badly from diseases known to be carried with the seed, such 
as scab, late blight, wilt, and the various t of rot. 
Sort carefully just before planting use only clean, 
sound, smooth tubers for seed. When cutting tubers for plant- 
, a careful lookout should be kept for any showing dis- 
colored flesh. If badly discolored, they should be thrown out 
and not used for seed. If seed is scarce or high priced and the 
discoloration is slight, especially if it is co to the stem 
end, the tuber may be used, provided such discolored part is 
cut off and rejected. This is to destroy germs of the scab and 
blackleg diseases, which may be carried on the surface of tubers 
from a diseased crop, even though these tubers are them- 
selves smooth and healthy. - 
All seed tubers from fields not known to be free from disease, 
and from unknown sources, especially if northern grown, sh 
be disinfected. In any case, it is a simple, inexpensive, and 
harmless precautionary measure. There are two standard 
methods, using formaldehyde (also called formalin). 
Soak the seed tubers for two hours in a solution of one part 
of formaldehyde to 240 of water (1 pint to 30 gallons). 
This same solution can be used repeatedly without losing ita 
strength. This is the best method for ordinary potato growers. 
Fumigation is the best method of disinfecting a e quan- 
tity of potatoes. Place them in a room that can be closed air 
tight, arrange in shallow layers not over six inches deep on 
shelves or trays with slatted bottoms. Calculate the cubic 
contents of the room and for each 1,000 cubic feet, use 23 
ounces of potassium permanganate and three pints of iormalin. 
Place the potassium permanganate in a shallow layer in the 
bottom of a pail or tub in the middle of the room at least 
three feet from the nearest potatoes, of which none should 
stand immediately above it, and pour the formalin over them. 
Quickly close the room air tight and leave closed twenty-four 
urs or longer ese fumes are irritating to the eyes and 


directions giv 
of 


nostrils, but not actually poisonous, hence one runs no risk ip 
the operation. 
Directions for Spraying 

In i Jants, as in other matters of plant culture, 
judgment Setica experience is necessary for the best success. 

e following directions are given with the idea of supplying 
an tr potato grower such advice as will enable him 
eafel to begin spraying operations. Careful study of his own 
conditions will then soon enable him to adopt the methods and 
dates of spraying to his own particular needs. 

As soon as the eggs of the first potato bug hatch, make one 
application of an arsenical poison alone. Promptness in early 
spraying is the thing of chief importance. The poison may be 
applied either wet or dry. The standard treatment is Paris 
green applied either in water or dry and diluted with air- 
slaked lime or plaster, using about one or two pounds of poison 

acre. Arsenical poisoning of the potato leaves frequently 
follows the use of Paris green, owing to the soluble arsenic 
contained in it. To avoid this, neutralize this soluble arsenic 
with lime. If used dry, this may be done by mixing with air- 
slaked lime; if to be applied as a spray in water, add one part 
of lime for each pound of Paris green to be used. In recent 
years, other arsenical poisons have been used more or less as 
substitutes for Paris green. Lead arsenate has been the lead- 
ing one (3 pounds in 50 gallons of water, applied with spray 
pumps). It is more adhesive, but less quick in its action on 
insects, : 

Continued on page 40 
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MMUIMeme 
ve Work—Save Time 





Seeds 10 Acres _ 
an Hour 


—At Half the Cost of Best 
11 ft. Broadcast Seeder 


You can ectually save one-ird, costing 

work with the Peoria Double Seeder. e 

tee it to do more and better work 

any 11 ft. broadeast seeder ever made. 
over 12 rows at a trip, 
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Double Seede 


Helical Gear does the wor 


—tuns quietly. Seeds smoothly — 

thick streaks are left behind. Feed is 

tive—oo valves to clog. Just think of 
means to on your farm! it 


jes your i results by three. 
extending back into wagon. 

FREE with every seeder, a 
force feed Grass Seed At 

Write for catalog telling all about 

and The Famous Peoria Drill—Address 


Peoria Drill & Seeder Co. 
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Peoria, Ill, Y 
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The South Invites -y 


The vast and favored region traversed by the 
NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


in the states of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
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15 to $50 per acre; unimproved lands 
4a ‘or colonizing purposes at from $5 to $15 
’ Mweratur 
yy Apap ag 
may be had by addressing, 
L. P. BELLAH, General Agent, 
Dept. B, Nashville, Tenn. 


Packets Seeds--I0e, 


WE WANT EVERY READER TO TEST “HARRIS SEEDS 
THAT HUSTLE"—SEND 100 NOW BEFORE YOU FORGET 
iT FOR THIS MAMMOTH OOL 

We send one = a eac 

header; 


Table; fine solid 
Os'ery, white plume: 
—- gure ; 
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, mixed; 0 
6 Dig surprise. 
OUR BIO OAT 
@ROWN, TESTED 
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. PLEASANT, MICH. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





green, crinkl 
variety a emgers = | with 
white, fleshy mi stem. A et 
of it attracts inquiry and admiration on the 
street and in the vegetable exhibit at the 
fairs. The midrib and stem are said to be 
a “ substitute _— s 
separate, to 
lence of the dish of when the leaves 
- cooked entire as a substi 


Swiss chard is usuall 
spring and the plants thi to stand 
four to six inches apart; but to have it 
early and ially fine, one can sow it 
in the hotbed or cold frame and transplant 
it early inte rich ground « foot apart each 
way. The plants grow rapidly, and if you 
cut only the outer leaves time, the 
inner ones keep developing and afford a 
continuous supply throughout the season, 
a dozen or so plants being enough for a 
family. If you are fond of greens—and 
the doctors say we Americans ought to eat 
more of them—try Swiss chard and you 
will make a pleasing discovery.—J. M. L. 


PESTS AND DISEASES OF CROPS 
Continued from page 38 
If the bugs are especially troublesome 
a second application of the arsenical 
isons may be necessary. ise, 
the later insects are controlled by the 
following sprays: 


pound, or lead arsenate 3 pounds. 

The best way tc make one barrel of 
this mixture is as follows: slake the lime 
end Gannive Se etpnes sulphate in water 
in separate dishes. Se 

the 
of 


stirring promptly and thoroughl 
adding more water as needed to 

barrel. Add the arsenical poison and 
at once. The ype t to remem- 
ber is that both li sulphate solu- 
tion should be diluted with water before 








ix- | has good land at low 
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Don’t Feed Your Last 
Year’s Crops into Idle 
Horses This Winter 


You can save expense by sell- 
ing those extra horses and getting a 
ing when it stops 







"One Man” Outfits 
SB Seces Fit Any F tad 
Want Men 


Like YOU, Whe Want Te Make 
$3,000 4 Year, or More 
ime 4 













WHITE SWEET 
CLOVER 
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GROWING ONION SETS ON A 
SMALL SCALE 

Onion sets are valuable as a money 
crop. They are a quick maturing, prolific 
staple product, growing well on much 
poorer soil than is generally supposed, if 
properly sown and cultivated. I realize a 
snug sum of money every year in growing 
them by the following method. 

Having covered the ground with well 
rotted manure I plow it about six inches 
deep and harrow until the soil is finely 
pulverized. I lay off beds three feet wide 
with eighteen inch alleys between them. 
The beds are raked up until they are 
about three inches above the level of the 
walk and the top soil raked with a steel 
toothed rake until it is as fine as the rake | 
will make it. Now I place straw, dead | 
grass, weeds, or any dry, inflammable 
material on top of the bed, making this 
material Of sufficient quantity to produce 
a bed of ashes about one-fourth inch 
thick and burnit. Immediately thereafter 
I work the ashes into the top soil with the 
rake until it is thoroughly mixed to the 
depth of one and a half inches. 

In making furrows I use a board three 
feet long and nine inches wide. I lay 
this board across the bed parallel with 
the edge of one end and using the edge 
of the board for a straight-edge draw a 
round-pointed one and a half inch stick 
along this, permitting it to penetrate 
about one inch deep. The bottom of the 
furrow is about one and a half inches 
wide. In this I place the seed, using care 
to sprinkle them so that they will fairly 
cover the bottom of the furrow. They are 
covered with about three fourths of an 
inch of fine top soil and over the covered 
row a board three feet long by six inches 
wide is placed which is firmed down and 
let remain. The boards may be any old 
refuse lumber but if of uniform size they 
are more easily handled. 

After the seed have sprouted under the 
boards and the tender white tops show to 
be from one to three inches long I remove 
the boards late in the evening and care- 
fully place the same boards between the 
rows. This gives the tender shoots a 
chance to straighten up during the night 
and the boards retain moisture and pre- 
vent the growth of weeds. I leave the 
boards until the plants are two weeks old 
then remove them long enough to work 
the soil which is done with a small prong 
digger and then replace the boards on the 
freshly stirred soil. After rains when it 
is necessary I walk through the beds 
stepping carefully on the boards and pull 
out any grass or weeds which may be 
showing immediately among the plants. 
I remove the boards and stir the soil every 
ten days,replacing the boards each time. 

When -the tops die 1 remove the sets 
from the ground and place them on a 
floor in a dry room, piling them not more 
than two or three inches deep, and let 
them remain until thoroughly dry. 

They mature in less than four months 
from the time of sowing. I receive an 
average of $3 per bushel for the sets. On 
a small piece of ground a great many 
bushels can be grown.—O. F. T. II. 


Tools and implements often can be well 
repaired by using things which are con- 
sidered useless. An old buggy spoke makes 
a good hammer handle for temporary use; 
a piece of inch gas pipe, slightly flattened 
at one end to enter the eye of the hammer, 
forms a handle that is practically inde- 
structible and of unusual strength. An 
old scoop or spade handle can be fitted in 





a few moments to a saw that has had the 
Landle broken off. —M. C. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Great Fruit Book Free 


WO BOOKS IN ONE—Stark Bros. New Wholesale Catalog containing 
special wholesale prices, also the world-famous ‘‘ Story of an Apple.’’ 
Describes every money-making sort—shows you how to buy the best 
proved trees, af growers’ cost with but one small profit added, This splendid 
book is a big money-saver and will help you make larger profits in fruit. 
Everything accurately described—an ideal book for the busy man. Contains 
articles by such well-known men as Hon. Champ Clark—Jesse Hiatt, origin- 
ator of Stark Delicious—Col. Brackett, U. S. Pomologist—E. P. Powell, and 
many others. Varieties of fruits, shade trees, berries, ornamentals, flowers, 


etc., beautifully illustrated with lifelike photographs. Don’t fail to get this magnificent free 
do0ok—no matter whether you can use only a small order or expect to plant an orchard. 


Fr The World's Greatest 
Stark Delicious Apple—surest money- 
maker—tops all markets—unequalled in 
quality. Should be in every garden and 
orchard. Mail coupon now. 


The ch for big 
Stark Early Elberta ™s,P9° for bie 
greatest for shipping marketing and canning—two 
weeks ahead of old Elberta and J. H. Hale Sings 
86% more than old Elberta. Thoroughly tested. Suc- 
ceeds in all peach sections. 


J H Hale Now offeredat planters’ low prices. 
ob ke Best peach to follow Stark 


Address Stark Bros., North Girard, Pa., or Dansville, N. ¥. Western growers address only 


Stark Bros., Louisana, Mo. 
Stark 


Delicious 


(Trade-Mark) 


ly Elberta. Very large, highly colored, more 
rofitable than old Elberta. Has great record in our 
suisiana, Mo., orchards, Fully described in our 
Wholesale Catalog. 


New Book “Landscaping Simplified” — 

Free. Millions of men and 
women will be interested in and profit by it. 
Tells how to be your own landscape architect— 
how to properly plant your pace — best shade trees 
and ornamentals to use to optain desired effects. 
Will save you big money. Only book of its kind 
published—a new departure—written by practical 
experts. Edition limited—ask for it on coupon, We 
gave you money on ornamentals—on everything for 
your lawn, garden, orchard and farm. 
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Planet Jr tools save time, 
lighten labor, and get bigger, 
better crops at less cost. De- 
signed by a practical farmer 

Sand manufacturer with over 
40 years’ experience. Lasta 
lifetime, Fully guaranteed. 


‘A splendid combination for the 
family garden, onion grower, or 
large gardener. Is a perfect seed- 
er, and combined double and single 
wheel-hoe. Unbreakable steel 
frame. Capacity — 2 acres a day. 


No. 17 Planet Jr Single 
heel Hoe 


The highest type of Single 
Wheel Hoe made. Light but 
strong, and can be used by man, 
woman, or boy. Will do all the 
cultivation in your garden in the 
easiest, quickest and best way. 
Indestructible steel frame. 

72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free 

Describes 55 tools incloding 1 Wheel Hoes, 
Horse Hoes, Harrows, —— and Beet-Cultivators. 


Write postal for it 


S L ALLEN & co 


Box 1108B Philadelphia Pa 
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orks ory’s ory's Improved © 
Lucullus8 wiseOh: 


aren Eveucoms 


sGregory’s V. 
Fine Catalog F Free 


WAS §6Describes the vay Gap 
; sorte of vegetables, ted end and 
flower seeds. Liustrated with 
true-to-nature”™ pictures, 
~ Pe 
seeds, Write for copy today. 
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Our advertisements are guaranteed. | 


BUY GOOD GARDEN SEED 
Wherever you buy your seeds, look over 
| your supply on hand and test any that 
| you are uncertain of, and make a list of 
ES what you want, buying them early 
when you can get your list complete, for 
‘in the stores some varieties are apt to 
| be sold out early. You want the seeds 
when you are ready, and you do not want 
'to take some other variety because you 
| cannot get the one you want. If you send 
}to a mail order house you want to give 
them a little time, for the spring is a very 
| busy season with ‘them. It is a common 
characteristic to wait until the last minute 
to order, and seed houses cannot prepare 
to handle the rush as rapidly as they can 
handle the early orders. 
It is a good idea to test all the seeds 
you intend to plant after having kept 
them over to the third year. About as 
| good a method as any is to take a couple 
of thick blotters and plant rows of just so 
many seeds between them. Label your 
rows, and keep the blotters moist and in 
a warm place. The seeds will soon germi- 
mate if they are good, and by counting 
the number that start strongly you can 
determine the germinating percentage. 
Besides the worry of having the seeds 
coming up irregularly and the crops being 
failures because of poor seeds, one always 
sows a lot to be sure of having a stand if 
they are not certain of their stock, thus 
having them so thick if the seeds are good 
that it requires much extra labor to thin 
them, and if they are not thinned the 
crop will be worthless in many cases. 
| With good seeds you can sow thinly 
knowing that a good percentage wil 
Leone if conditions are ht, and 
you thus save seed and labor. hen the 
| | stronger the vitality the better growth the 
lants make when they do come up. 
| Beods that are just vital enough to grow 
| have a r start to make satisfactory 


crops.—L. H. C. 


HOTBED FOR SWEET POTATOES 

Here is my method for making a hot 
bed. I make it four feet wide. Use a 
twelve-inch board on the south side and a 
twelve and a six inch board on the north 
side and then board the ends up even. 
About two inches — soil is taken out which 
is used for This takes out most 
of the weed Then about four 
inches of soil is taken out and laid aside 
and six inches more which is also used for 
banking. That makes a pit about twelve 
inches deep. I fill this space up to the 
bottom of the boards with fresh horse ma- 
nure and trample it down well. I take 
enough of the four inches of soil to make 
a three-inch layer over the surface of the 
bed. Lay in the sweet potatoes so that 
they do not touch and put about one inch 
of soil over them loosely. If sand is hand 
I put about two inches of it over the = CLOVER Se 
but if I have no sand handy, I find some 
rich spot where it has never been plowed 
and after removing about three inches 4G 
the soil take out about enough to 
cover the bed two inches deep. If the top 
suil is removed in this way you will not 
be bothered much with weeds. 

Some people prefer to make a bed and 
let it stand a few days before planting the 
potatoes, but if I can make*my bed and 
plant the potatoes the same day it suits 
me better. All the trouble I have with 
S| the bed is that the plants are ready to be 
| set out before I am ready or the weather. 
| One of my e a bed the same 








ALNEER BROS. day I did last spring and I sold him plants 
ik., Rockford, 


to set out. 
—G. I. P. 


His were just coming through. 
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Smooth Potatoes J 


are assured to every farmer if 
he rids his seed of infection by 
using the destroyer of Potato 
Scab and Black Leg— 


Fopeuege 


Potato Scab, 
psa Black iio 


for many 
ears. The us Bart of i 
ye recommends the use of 
seeds disinfected with Fane iced 
to prevent spread of potato diseases 
smuts «i Ter Formalde- 
hyde in vou at your dealer, 
35 cents. New big Hand Book sens 


free. 
Perth Amboy Chemical Works 
100 William Street, New York 3 

















are tested for purity and 
mA vitality. Prod t 
ye 
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“Try-a-bag”’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
are soluble and active, and not only in- 
crease yield, but improve quality and 
hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or, 
Baltimore. 














GREAT CROPS OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


And How to Grow Them 


S the most beautifully fllustrated and most com- 
plete strawberry book ever written. It teaches 
the Kellogg Way of doing things and tells the 

whole strawberry story from start to finish. It ex- 
plains how the famous Kellogg Pedigree plants are 
grown on the great Kellogg plant farms in Idaho, 
Oregon and Michigan, and pictures and describes all 
the best varieties, including the ever-bearing kind. 


OUR FAMMLY STRAWBERRY GARDEN 


Whether you have a small garden or a big farm, 
you should grow your own strawberries. Kellogg’s 
Big Red Strawberry garden will produce all the de- 
licious strawberries your entire family can eat, sum- 


the year round for less than 
‘or less one cent gallon. 
Our Book gives full information. ag 


STRAWBERRIES 


Yield more dollars per 
acre and give quicker re- 
turns than any other 
crop. Get our 64-page 
book and learn Tus Ker- 

















For the CRIPPLED 
AND DEFORMED 


The Roth Orthopedic Institute has suc- 
cessfully treat thousands of sufferers} 
from hip disease new orold fractures, cur- 
vature of thespine, infantile paralysisand 
all other bodily deformities, and enablea 
them to enjoy happy, healthy and useful 
lives. All this has been done without the 
use of drugs, surgery or es casts. 
If you have a sufferer in your family or 
among your friends, it is your duty to 
investigate this method of treatment. 


gponeliss. 

ehring, of Casel, 

Dr. A. Shonts, the 

great German Professors, and 
tr. Jourdon, the famous French 

Prof: e d d the method 


MICHARL COUN" — H-, 
ou sbouldfind ROTH ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION 
how this boy came 6 1¢4 West 75th St., New York City 








GAINS ey IN TREES 


PPLES $10 PER 100 
Hardy, healthy 3-year old trees. we tops, heavy 
. Grown in fertile Genesee Valley. 
Peach Trees $8 per 100—Grape Vines, Berry Plants, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. Complete assort- 
ment first class stock, lowest wholesale prices. Buy 


direct from grower. Send for catalog 3 - 


| GROVER NURSERY CO. necnecier, 5. 





L. W. HALL CO., Inc. 
536 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y, 


LS — 


Strawberry Plants 
CHOICE OF 20 VARIETIES 

Parcel post paid Seniienatin 

a ay sh $1.00. Big’ bargains in all om 


fruits. Catalog 
WH. KOELL, Geox 810, Hampton, towa 








A CHEAP GREENHOUSE 


We have wanted a greenhouse for as 
many years as we have had a summer 
garden, but with scant hope of accom- 
plishment because of the expense. This 
ane we have the next best thing, a cold 
rame built around a south cellar window. 
The frame is made double, a six inch space 
filled with manure, on three sides; the 
fourth side is the cellar window, which 
swings in and hooks up to the ceiling of 
the cellar. Standing upon a step-ladder 
we can reach out of the window into the 
“greenhouse” to take care of the plants. 

Such an outfit can be pure ready 
to set up for from ten to twenty-five 
dollars, but ours, which answers every 
ag oy was built in less than half a da 
y the handy man, out of material suc 
as can be found around the average coun- 
try or suburban home. 

We used a second hand six-light win- 
dow sash, with the cross bars which 
would catch water and throw a shade 
broken out and the glass “een like 
shingles and well puttied at the sides. 
A regular cold-frame sash might be better. 
We made the inner frame of the cold- 
frame of rough old fence boards, makin 
it to fit around three sides of the — 
after it had been hinged to the top of the 
cellar window frame. The sash slanted 
away from the house sufficiently to carry 
the water off. A narrow board nailed 
around the top of this frame, and ex- 
tending an inch above it, not only strength- 
ened the box but formed a groove in 
which the sash rests. We made the outer 
box of better lumber, ordinary drop siding 
like the house, filling the space between 
the two with manure. South of Illinois, 
it might be unnecessary to have the double 
box, as the climate is not so severe. 

If this greenhouse opens into the fur- 
nace room as ours does, the cellar window 
can be kept open, and geraniums, Dutch 
bulbs, violets, pansies, or pie plant may be 
wintered in it, and seedlings may be 
started in boxes and pots in February and 
— for next season’s bloom.—L. G. P., 
Ill. 


OIL MEAL FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


In February or March when the soil in 
which house plants are kept over winter 
has begun to lose ite strength and the 

lants are appearing a little the worse 
or the long winter; when you wish to 
renew them and cause them to bloom some 
more, and brighten up in foliage, it would 
be well to change the mode of fertiliza- 
tion, and instead of the use of liquid 
fertilizer made from soaking manure, use 
a little oil meal such as is fed to stock. 
Place a little of the meal on the surface 
of the soil about the plants, and allow the 
water to carry the strength into the soil, 
or stir the soil carefully on the surface, 
getting a little of the meal down next to 
the roots. 

Another easy method is to soak a little 
oil meal either with or without the manure, 
and use the water with which to moisten 
the soil about the plants. This is getting 
strength to the earth quickly, and nature 
will act promptly, and the plants will look 
entirely different in a very short time. 
Use judgment, and do not overdo the 
matter. Go slow at first, and you will 
soon learn another of the secrets of some 
of our best florists. —J. T. T. 


It is the early sowed grain that does the 


best at harvest time. Oats especially 
need to be gotten in as soon as possible 
after the ground is in good shape. 





NEW 


Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 


New Instrument 


w= today for our new Edison 
catalog—that tells youall about 
the wonderful new model Edi- 

son and our me Edison offer! 


majestic 
chotre, the 
pealing or- 
gans, the 
operas, the 
crashing 


will be yonra with the Edison tn your home. 
Wewillsend youthe newmodel 
The Offer Edison Phonograph and your 
choice of all the brand new on ana 
lutely free loan. We want you to hear ail the 
waltzes, two-steps, Vaudevilies, minstrels, grand op- 
eras, the old hymns, every kind of comic and 
popular music, also your choice of the highes e 
concerts and operas, as rendered by the world's 
Frases artiste. Entertain your family and friends. 
hen when you are through with the outfit, you may 
bac at our expense. 


REMEMBER, not & Penny down—no deposit— 


Be gusrantee-20 C.O.D, to us—no obligations 
to —— e¢ trial in your own home—dtrea 
pease or payable Of you want to heep it) at the 
or payable (if you wan eep at the 
rock-bottom price direct from us. 
We are tremendously proud 
The Reason: oy °iiis maguincent new ine 
instrument When you get itin your town we inow 
everybody will say that nothing like it has ever 
been heard—so we are pretty sure that at least some 
one, if not you, then som y else, will want to buy 
one et ome new style Edisons, t 
er 
price om easy terms as low asa few 3 


Our New Edison Catalog 
Sent Free 


Your name and address on a postal or In a letter 
(or just the coupon) is enough. No obligations in 
offer—whtle this 


as ng tor the catalog. Get this 
offer . Fill out the coupon now—today. 


F. K, Babson, ison | Poenegresh Distributors 
A 














Ealses 
Canadian Ofice~355 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Can, 


To 
F. K. BABSON, 
Edison Phonograph Distributors, 
Dept. 3522 Edison Block, Chicago, II. 


Gentlemen:—:’lease send me your New Edison Cat- 
alog and full particulars of your free trial offercn | 
the new model Edison Phonograph. 


Name 
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"a Cuthbert 
red raspberry 
and the Law- 
ton blackberry both 
grow on root stocks 
or underground 
stems. All such 
plants reproduce 
themselves freely by 
volunteer plants that 


4 
GOOD FRUIT FOR THE FARM 


for and fertilized, you 
will get a crop of fruit 
in the fall of the first 
year, a second crop 
the next spring and 
another crop in the 
fall of oe second 
year; thus you get 
three crops of straw- 
berries in the same 
space of time that 





come up on all sides 
from the joints of : 
the roots. Whenever cut, in working the | one. 


plants, new foci form and thrifty new 
lants come up. For this reason, the 

‘uthbert raspberry and the Lawton black- 
berry do remarkably well when set out in 
the spring. Every piece of a root will 
make a plant. 

The Cuthbert is the best of the red 
raspberries. It is sweet and juicy, but 
firm enough to carry well, for market. 
For both home consumption and trade 
there is no better |" Being a bush, 
it is less trouble than blackcap raspber- 
ries, all of which are vines and need sup- 
port. The Cuthbert puts up numerous 
canes and each one bears a large cluster 
of fine red berries. From one plant as 
many can be propagated as wanted. 

The Lawton yee! propagates it- 
self as freely as the Cuthbert raspberry. 


The first Lawtons I ever had came from hard 


roots sent through the mail. In answer 
to an advertisement I ordered some and 
when they came in an ordinary envelope, 
I thought it strange, for they were but an 
inch or two long and looked like dried up 
white worms. I knew enough of botany 
to recognize the root stock and how to 
treat it. The little roots lost no time. 
Plants soon came up, grew, and bore. 
That was forty years ago, but up to date, 
there is not a better tasting, sweeter, 
juicier, larger blackberry known than the 
Lawton. Te makes immense growth of 
vines and bears heavily. No need to 
bend the tips down to root, as has to be 
done with blackeap raspberries and some 
of the blackberry briars. Lawton makes 
a plantation in one year. A few plants 
set out will, in a few years, make a broad, 
well grown blackberry patch with berries 
more than a large family can consume. 
It is a very fine market berry; carries well 
without losing its shape. The Lawton 
blackberry has no core. It is as hardy 
and healthy as the wild briars. The 
amount it bears is not equalled by any of 
the new blackberries. Sixteen quarts 
from three vines and two thousand quarts 
to the acre are reliable statements of its 
bearing capacity. 

Raspberries and blackberries all do bet- 
ter fully exposed to the sun. Plant them 
in well drained, moderately rich soil. The 
best time to plant is early in the spring; 
before the plants begin to w get the 
roots, and it will be a race ool cab- 
bage plants and berries which will grow 
the faster. The volunteer plants are of 
as good quality and bear as fine berries as 
the main plant. They can be lifted with 
a spade any showery spring or summer 
day and set in a better place than the 
volunteers sometimes come up in.—G. T. 
D. 


FALL, OR EVERBEARING STRAW- 


BERRIES 

Everbearers produce a good crop of 
fruit in summer and fall of the same year 
the plants are set. That is if you set the 
jlants early in spring you will have ripe 
Louies all through August, September, 
and November or till severe freezing 
weather of the same year. 

One strong point about the Everbear- 
ing strawberries, is that they bear a good 
crop in the spring as well as in the fall. 
They are inclined to heavier fruiting in 
May than any of the common spring- 


ell cared 


lf they are w 


bearing varieties. 








you usually get but 
These strawberries bear their main 
fall crop in the fall of the first year, the 
same year they are set. The true Ever- 
we stra ae — ies s. 
uctive, ive and Su 
bear their best crop in the fall of the 


Select good fertile well drained ground 
that isin a state of cultivation and 
manure with well rotted manure, and 
work the ground till it is well pulverized, 
same as for cabbage, potatoes or beans. 
Set the plants in rows that are thirty 
inches apart and the plants eighteen inches 
apart in the rows. Begin immediate eul- 
tivation. Keep the grass and weeds all 
down and the ground well cultivated 
until about August 15th. Keep all blos- 
my pinched off until —— A i 
and you may to have plenty 
fruit by en hm ony Ist, and up until 
freezing weather. 


STARTING GRAPE VINES 

The best time to take cuttings from 

Frape — is as = as the — have 

me dormant. In making the cuttings 
one should cut the vines below, but as 
near a bud as possible, with the cut 
slanting downward. The cuttings should 
always be made from young, but well- 
matured wood, and if possible from vines 
that are close-jointed. Have at least an 
inch of wood ve the last joint. 

The cuttings should be placed in bun- 
dies, the tops all one way and buried in a 
trench, butt ends up. Cover with four or 
five inches of soil and leave them in the 
trench until the following spring. 

When the soil warms up in the spring, 

lant the cuttings in their anent 
ocation. Dig a hole of sufficient depth 
that the top bud will barely project. In 
order to insure a good stand, it would be 
a good idea to place two cuttings in each 
hole. If both five and grow one can be 
pulled up without injuring the other. 

Grape vines can also be propagated by 
laying down a growing or live vine and 
covering with soil In doing this, vines of 
last season’s growth and those that start 
out near the base of the parent vine should 
be chosen. Spade the soil and make a 
trench two inches deep and as long as the 
vine. It is then laid down and held in 
place with forked sticks. If the layerin 
is done in the fall, the trench may be fill 
with soil at once. If, however, the layer- 
ing is done in the spring, the buds should 
be permitted to get a start before filling 
the trench. To assist rooting, cut or 
bruise the vine between each joint. Each 
bud will produce a shoot and roots will 
form at the base of each shoot. The vine 
should be taken up in the fall, the several 
plants severed by cutting between the 
shoots, and the new vines transplanted 
wherever desired. 

Grape vines can also be propagated by 
grafting, though this method is seldom 
used unless it is desired to change a worth- 
less variety into a oes one. Grafting 
grape vines does not differ materially from 
graiting fruit trees.—T. Z. R. 


Advertised goods must be as good as 
claimed or the maker is worse off to adver- 
tise than to say nothing at all. Goods 
advertised in Successfu] Farming are guar- 
anteed by us to be as represented. Found 
something you were looking for in this 


issue? 
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Big, Luscious Strawberries 
—the kind that win great admiration for 
their beauty and flavor —can be grown 
tightin your own garden, Allen’s 7rue- 
7o-Name plants assure you of large 
crops of big delicious berries. They are 
hardy and true-to-type—the result of 
over 30 years’ careful study and selection. They 
comprise all the early and late strains of the standard 
varieties. Prompt shipment of any quantity. Fresh 
Stock, careful selection. 4i/ plants guaranteed 

truc-to-name, Write lor . 


Allen’s 1915 Berry Book 

Gives latest cultural methods, 

Describes fully Allen's 

varieties of strawberries 

other small fruits. It's free, 

Write for copy today. 

The W.F. Allen Co, 
75 Market St. 


Salisbury, Md. 


BALDWIN 
PLANTS 


@reall and healthy. Th 
are ali igan —*%, 4 
rich, new ground, which pro- 

duces heavily-rooted plants 
and guaranteed. 



















Caco. 

beautiful HardyGrape 
Everybody’s. Best Currant foreverybody. 
Carrie here. 


MY CATALOG No. | anillustrated book of 64 
pages, tells e t them describes, wit 
all “the good of Small 





prices, 0d old varieties” 

ruits as well. It gives also full instructions for 

planting with cultural notes, and tells about the 
raspberry 


nant Jumbo that [ am giving away. 
is Tree. 
J.T.LOVETT, Box212, Little Silver, N.J. 


For 36 years a specialist in Berry Culture 


S rawberries 


Summerand | Fall Beari 























Write for our 
Shows you how you 


Free Catalog! 

from. the eat levee and 
Basket Factory tn the Country, 

New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box.129 New Albany, Ind. 


trawberry Plants 


Goarenteed ao good sa grows at $1.00 per 


1000 and up. Ca: 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 1. 18, Paw Paw,Mich, 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Strawberry Plants. Many other d 
strensenshis Catalogue FREE. rite 


BERRY PLANTS fi cient 0, 


To introduce our Pedigreed Ever- 

Srey ieE Nee Seawaaasee aie 
TRAWB northern M 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS. eT RU 


illustrated catalog free. 
ERY. Merrill, Michigan, Bohemian Nurseryman ! 


CAMERAS 
VE YOU A ERA? Warr ror SAMPLES of my maa- 
. American and Popular Photography, which 
it 'FRAPRig. S40 Pope Bldg. 
. 646 Pope Bidg., BOSTON 
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THE NEW REO-The F Fifth 


$1050 





the Fifth,“the Incomparable Four” 


THE 3-UNIT POWER PLANT which always has been and always 
will be a feature of Reo automobiles, makes this the most accessib 
automobile in the world. 


REO ENGINEERS INSIST that the only excuse for the 2-unit 
chassis is that it is easier and —_ ~ for the manufacturer—whi 
it is obviously less ible and, fore, more expensive to the 
owner. 


YOU KNOW THE TYPE WE MEAN—that in which the trans- 
mission is incorporated in a kind of annex to the motor or the rear 
axle in such a way that in order to make an adjustment or repair 
to one unit you must disturb two plicated 


A PROMINENT REO DEALER, who also handles another make of 
car of much higher price, was recently asked why it was that his 
repair shop was always full of the higher priced cars while a Reo 
was 80 seen there, h he 80 many more 


“IT ISN'T SUCH A BAD CAR,” he replied. “‘In fact it is a mighty 
car as cars go. ut it is so inaccessible that when anythi 
go wrong it takes so all-fired long to fix it.” 











IF YOU HAVE PAID—as doubtiom, you have many times—a five 
dollar “repair” bill for what you , cuame to have been a five 
cent adjustment, you will appreciate tha 


“ACCESSIBILITY” —'twas a word to conjure with in ads a few 
For most of the things you did to a car in those days 
fed to done while lying on your back. So, when a designer 
could so arrange the units t that you could take a more comfortable 
position—as ame | or lying on your side!—its “accessibility” 
was loudly 


BUT WHEN THE TERM CEASED to be novel most makers 
dropped it. And then they forgot also to design the quality into 


their cars! 


NOT SO THE REO ENGINEERS. Several years ago the Reo 
chassis had been standardized and perfected to a point where we 
believed—and still believe—it will require no radical change for a 
long time to come, if ever. 


AND ALL THE EFFORTS—all the engipesring knowledge of the 
Reo organization, from that time, been eqgemntpetnd on the 
improvement and refinement of that standard Reo chassis in one 
direction—greater accessibility. 


FOR WE BELIEVE it is the paramount consideration in an auto- 
mobile. We believe nothing so directly tends to reduce the main- 
tenance cost of a car as that quality of accessibility. 


STUDY THIS FEATURE in Reo cars. You'll find it isn't simpl 
an advertising phrase— it's a fact. over the entire ane 
unit separately and note the vast amount of attention and care 
eae has been exe in the direction of simplicity and accessi- 

ility. 


ANY ADJUSTMENT or repair can be made to any unit without 
disturbing any other. 


WHY REOS ARE THE ONLY CARS in which main crank-shaft 
as well as connecting-rod bearings can be adjusted without takin 
the motor out of the car. Patented feature—strongly peatested 


The New Reo the Fifth, $1050 


SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 
There isthe most accessible automobile in the world 


THE REO SIX= 
he Six of : Sixty 


Supe P10 VETTES 


That statement appiies with equal force to the New Reo Six and to Reo 
-forinthisrespect all Reosare alike 











at TRY TO ADJUST your steering gear—to take up wear? 
pver grt, a where in the attempt? Yet they all call them “‘ad- 
justa ow, study the Reo steering nn ow —it's so sim- 
ple the average person never notices it. And owners tell us they 
almost forget there is one on the car—so seldom does it require 
even the slightest attention. It's self-adjusting—automatically. 
Accessible too—look and see if it isn't! 


AND, DO YOU KNOW, some makers who are now copying that 
“Always oa ble” Reo steering gear used to laugh at it! Such is 
t 


AND THAT BRINGS UP another matter—a detail of Reo policy. 
You . the Reo engineers never adopt saything just because it 
is ange unless it is better. Nor do they discard a feature of 
G33 excellence just to Deel it with amore conventional one. 

BUT TO RETURN to our sub) y- 


Riess eahepeien to ctadech ante up the fase thas be one thing 
to assemble and adjust boat when ‘thee hassis stands stripped on the 
ae I 1 san be body’, ——— matter to do 
the drip-pan 


~e iy: over ihe pinee which, per- 








factory or garage 

it when the parts a gored 
below—with immovable 
haps, you most want to 


DOES THAT LAST PARAGRAPH bring up memories that are 
more poignant than pleasant? pnowent so. Then you'll derive 
real joy from the possession of a 


<= SIMPLICITY. Don’t be deceived by a smooth-looking cast- 
ks ss may conceal a mess of inaccessible gears 


on bearings traps. Get into it and make sure. 
LOOK TO THE CLUTCH—<can you get at it without taking down 
both motor and transmission—or is it hermetically inside 


that “simple” looking annex? 


DIFFERENTIATE between that which is really simple and that 
which is only “simple” looking.” tween Asscesibility with the 
body on—and what the dealer has in mind—the Accessibility of a 
Se chassis—or a motor on a special stand. There's a world 


AND THAT REMINDS US of another Reo dealer—one of the most 


successful advertises “‘don't buy a Shop Service Car—buy a 
Road Service Road Service built in at the factory.” 
ASKED WHAT HE MEANT b that, he said: “When I see too 


much emphasis laid on “Shop Service” in advertising a car I opine 
that that car must be so built it will moet, plenty of it. I have 
watched it and found I was generally right.” 


REO ROAD SERVICE—built in at the Factory—that is our strong 
point—that and simplicity and Accessibility, so that when any 
adjustment or repair or replacement must be made you can do it 
easily, anywhere with ordinary tools—and at the slightest cost. 


ALL THE EXPERIENCE—all the ingenuity—all the skill—of the 
Reo oem have been concentrated on this one idea for several 
years—simplifying design always with greater accessilility in 
view. 

AND WE ARE MOST PROUD of the result. Ask any Reo owner— 
and the longer he has owned his Reo the more > a will you 
find him, He will repeat the words that head this a 


The New Reo Six, $1385 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 


Manufacturers of Reo Automobiles and Reo Motor Trucks 
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PRUNING THE BUSH FRUITS 


By D. T. HENDRICKSON 
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F bush fruits are allowed to go over a 

single season without pruning they 

become a tangled mass of canes and 
sroduce only a mmimum amount of fruit. 
i ew home fruit culturists prune their 
berry plants correctly, while many com- 
mercial growers could double the yield 
of their plantations if more attention were 
given to pruning the plants. 

Summer pruning is quite as important 
as winter pruning with many of the bush 
fruits. In fact, the annual pruning of 
some berry bushes must begin in the sum- 
mer and end with the advent of early 
spring. During this long period the 
plants must be gone over from five to 
seven different times and some wood 
removed at each time. 

Unless the small fruits are properly and 
consistently pruned their culture will be- 
come unprofitable and their presence in 
the garden or upon the farm unwarranted. 
Blackberries and red and black rasp- 
berries multiply with such rapidity that 
unless pruning is practiced to keep the 
plants within ats the area occupied by 
the plants will become an impregnable 
thicket with fruit a minus quantity. Sere 
uniform berries can only be obtained from 
properly pruned plants. 

Pruning The Blackberry 

The blackberry is the rankest grower 
of all the bush fruits. New canes are 
produced in superabundance in the hill to 
replace those that have passed their use- 
fulness, while new plants form roots by 
the hundreds to reproduce themselves. 
Severe pruning is necessary with the 
blackberry, not only to hold the plants 
in check, but to cause them to bear profit- 
able crops of large berries. The canes 
that have borne a crop of fruit are no 
longer of any use to the plants and they 
ought to be cut away immediately after 
the bearing season to give the new canes 
coming up from the base of the clumps 
an opportunity to develop. If these old 
canes were not cut away last summer or 
fall they should be removed now when the 
final pruning is in order. 

The proper method to follow in pruning 
the blackberry is to cut out the tips of 
newly developing canes during the sum- 
mer when they have reached a height of 
three feet. Since all of the new canes do 
not reach this height at the same time, it 
willbe necessary to go overthe plants three 
or four times to accomplish this “stopping” 
operation. Not more than four or five 
new canes should be allowed to develop to 
a clump, and when the number of young 
shoots exceeds this number the weaker 
ones ought to be cut away. 

The object of pinching or cutting out 
the tips of new growths is to check their 
upward growth and cause laterals to de- 
velop. Laterals that develop during the 
summer should not be shortened until 
early spring of the following season, 
when they should be cut back to fifteen 
or eighteen inch stubs. The fruit is pro- 
duced upon the growths arising from 
these lateral canes, and by allowing them 
to develop at will during the summer and 
fall they become strong and well matured. 

From this time on until the buds begin 
to swell in the spring, blackberry plants 
may be pruned. This pruning consists of 
first removing the dead canes—those 


| cepting to shorten the new growthsslightly 








which bore last 8 crop—a removal of 
all but four or five of the strongest canes 
and then a shortening in of the laterals 
upon these canes to fifteen or eighteen 


inch stubs. If any of the laterals 
have winter-killed they should be cut 
back to live wood. The suckers— 


new plants—that have developed between 
the hills or clumps should be cut back to 
the ground, unless they are wanted for 
setting new plantations. 
Pruning The Black Reshveny Blackcap 
Summer pruning of the b raspberry 
consists of tipping the canes when they 
have reached a height of two feet to in- 
duce laterals to develop from the ground 
to the tip. With all of the bush fruits 
it is most desirable to cause them to 
be self-supporting and by inducing a low 
growth of laterals this becomes the case. 
When proper pruning is practiced, there 
is no need of staking or trellising the 
lants. Canes that have borne a crop of 
ruit immediately pass their usefulness 
and should be removed as soon as the 
last berries are gathered to give the new 
shoots a chance to develop. The laterals 
are allowed to grow unchecked until the 
following spring, when they are shortened 














Established for6] years. 
Seeds, bulbs, plants, 
shrubs and trees of the 
best quality. 
Sixty acres of 
home grown 
roses. Our new 
illustrated catalog No, 
2 describes the above. 
Catalog No. 1 gives de- 

§ tailed description of 
fruit and ornamental trees. Either or 
both mailed upon request. (93) 
















into twelve or fifteen inch stubs. Four or 
five new canes should be left to each clump 
to produce the coming crop and all of the 
the others cut away at base of the 
ground. Black raspberries propagate 
from the tips of canes coming in contact 
with the ground. 

If new plants are desired, lateral canes 
that have fastened themselves to the 
ground should be cut from the parent 
stock a few inches from the contact with 
the soil and these dug and transplanted to 

vermanent situations just as growth 

yegins in the spring. e plants should 

be pruned during February and March. 
Pruning The Red Raspberry 

The habit of growth of the red raspberry 
does not necessitate a shortening of the 
leading shoots during the summer. If 
the growth becomes too rapid or the 
laterals fail to develop as they should, 
then a shortening in or tipping of the 
canes becomes necessary. The treat- 
ment of the red raspberry is essentially 
the same as that of the black raspberry. 
The pruning consists of a cutting back 
of the lateral shoots on four or five of the 
strongest canes to twelve or fifteen inch 


stubs, 
Pruning The Currant 

The currant may be grown in either 
bush or tree form, but the former is 
preferable, especially in commercial plan- 
tations. Even in home fruit gardens the 
tree form is objectionable, since it is 
difficult to renew the old wood which has 
passed its usefulness and there is danger 
of the main stem becoming broken or 
injured, thus compelling the replacement 
of the specimen with a new plant. Plants 
that are grown in bush form need very 
little pruning during the first two or 
three years after they are planted, ex- 


after the leaves fall to cause the develop- 
ment of fruit buds along the canes. +f 
this shortening in is not done but few 
fruit buds will develop and these will be 
mostly near the extremity of the canes, 
Currants produce their fruit on canes two 





8c; Plum 17 Fs nied ny Ena 
4 um ic; Cc each, 
Concord r 








Save over half by buying Minnesota 
grown Trees, Shrubs and Plants direct from 
the growers. Send us this ad together with 
your order for Nursery Stock to the value 
of $3.00 or over, and receive above trees for 
25c—regular value 







$1.50. Send at once for 
New Illustrated Seed and Nursery Book— 
It's free and full of rare bargains. 
FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
509 Third Ave., PARIBAULT, MINN. 


Good CIDER 


Will make you big profits. 
Mount Gilead Cider and Grape Juice Presses 
produce 10 to 400 barrels daily. 
All sizes, hand or power. All 
wer presses have- 
and si 

































All canes should be 


or more years old. 
removed after their third year, and young 


growths allowed to take their place. It 
is well in caring for currant bushes to 
allow three one-year old canes and three 
two-year-old canes to each plant. By 
this system the greatest amount of fruit 
will be produced and all old wood will be 
kept off the plants and diseased and borer- 
infected wood cut away. 

When currants are grown in tree form 
the new growths are shortened back to 
three or four bud studs and one or two 
canes of two and three years old wood 
allowed on each plant. The three-year- 
old crop has been gathered and the new 
canes allowed to take their places. Tree- 
form plants are liable to become unprofit- 
able bearers after six or seven years, but 
a roper pruning the bush form can 

e to produce paying crops indef- 
faitelge 


CULTIVATION OF THE ORCHARD 


While it is highly essential that the 
young orchard be cultivated, there is a 
right way and a wrong way to proceed, just 
as surely as there is with other crops on the 
farm. 

Many crops are not desirable for grow- 
ing in the orchard, for the reason that they 
sap the soil of the moisture so necessary 
to tree growth and take up the elements 
which are essential to the proper develop- 
ment of the orchard. 

Grain crops, such as corn, oats and 
wheat, should have no place in theorchard. 
Neither is it advisable to sow the orchard 
to timothy and mow it as hay. These 
ey offer quite a temptation to the 

er, as they are easily and profitabl 
handled, but in the long run, they will 
prove a ' detriment. 

Small or truck crops, such as onions 
lettuce, cabbage, sweet potatoes, etc., will 
be found profitable in the orchard, and yet 
not rob the soil of an appreciable amount 
of fertility. As soon as these crops are re- 
moved, a fall crop of clover ought to be 
sown as a cover crop. This should not be 
mown, but allowed to grow up as high as 
possible and fall over. 

A crop of this kind ‘3 several 
admirable features. It Fe me = wth 
of the young and tender trees, allowing 
the season’s growth of wood to mature be- 
fore freezing weather. It protects near- 
surface roots of the trees fromsevere freez- 
ing. It has been continually bringing 
nitrogen from the air and storing up avail- 
able plant food. This crop, turned under 
the following spring, enric es the soil and 
thereby benefits the orchard much more 
than the profit would have been by mow- 
ing the crop. Vetch, cowpeas and other 
le~ur.iuous growths also form ideal cover 
crops tor the orchard. 

The first season the young orchard is 
cultivated, the dirt should be thrown 
toward the trees; after that, it should be 
thrown away from them. One will notice 
that a serious mistake is made in this con- 
nection with nine out of ten orchards. The 
soil is thrown toward the trees every sea- 
son. In a few years, there is a high ridge 
or elevation of soil along the rows of trees, 
and roots are developed too near the sur- 
face of the ground, resulting in serious 
damage to the trees in case of a drouth. 
After the first year or two of cultivation, 

all plowing in the orchard should be shal- 
low when near the trees, the depth of plow- 
ing gradually increasing toward the center 
of the rows. All cultivation ought to be 
very shallow, a mere stirring of the surface 
soil for the maintenance of the dust mulch. 
As soon as the near-surface roots of the 
orchard trees begin to develop, it is time 
to discontinue cultivation in the orchard, 
as the root system would be damaged by 
further plowing. When this stage is 
reached, the orchard should be sown to 
clover or some other leguminous growth, 
to keep the soil loose and prevent the 
growth of weeds.—M. C. 
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Your Choice of pra 


Duchess, Early Ripe, Yellow Transparent, Whi 
Wolf River, Okabena, Peerless, Iowa Blush, Weal . 
nesap, Patten’ s Greening, Price’ s Sweet, Peter, N 


western , Salome, Talman Sweet, 
Black, Baldwin fewaukee Jonathan, Grimes Golden, 
Roman Stem vis. 


Stayman's Winesap,:\Gano, Ben Da’ 


Write For Catalog Today 


Write today for my new catalog and my Daspain Bul- 

letin. I want you to have these at once. ey re Hg 

full of bargains in Ferris trees and contain a lot of 

formation you need. Tell all about my 

about my business policy and square deal m ond 
paws way 5 om ane do make lowest prices. 


Earl F Nursery Co. 
200 Bridge — Hampton, Iowa 


EVERYTHING ‘or the GARDEN 


ig the title of our 1915 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 
publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 8 colored plates and 1,000 
to engravings, actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
lormation of ing in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and em- 
bodies the results of over sixty-eight years of practical experience. To give this 
catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


every one who will state where this advertisement Was seen and who encloses 
Teo Gen Cents we will mail phe ye my ot 


Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50c “HEND DERSON”’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one package each of Peaderesa Tomate, Big Reston Lettace, White Tipped Searles 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Eckford Giant — 
Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which. when emptied and returned, will be accepted asa 
cent cash payment on any order amounting °o $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson Collee 
will be sent complete cultura! directiop together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 


PETER HENDERSON & Co. 
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HE truth of this famous slogan is proved by thousands of pleased and 

permanent customers. The Burpee Idea of Quality First—‘‘to give rather 
than to get all that is possible’’—combined with efficient service, has built the 
world’s greatest mail order seed business. We deliver seeds free by parcel post, 
and have not advanced prices because of the war. Write today for Burpee’s 
Annual, the American Seed Catalog” for 1915, It is mailed free. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
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A firm must be experts in their business and must be honest to perma- 


















































































METHODS OF GRAFTING 


By JOHN T. TIMMONS 


T is quite com- 

mon m many 

sections to se 
cure excellent re- 
sults in producing 
fruit by using one 
of several methods 
of grafting. 

One of the most 
striking features in 
grafting is the fact 
that none of the 
properties or quali- 
ties of fruit, either 
good or bad, are 
lost in the grafting, 
no matter what 
of a parent 
stock is used to 
graft upon. 

The various methods of grafting are 
too numerous to describe in this article, 
but we shall attempt to convey some idea 
of the most common and easier niethods, 
and make ourselves plain enough to be 
understood by those who desire to t 
a few varieties into trees they may have 
already grown. 

The most successfully used method is 
known as the cleft graft. A graft from a 
tree bearing a variety of fruit which is 
a twig, or cion, containing one or more 
buds. Three buds are considered best. 

Cions are cut while the sap is down and 
should be made from last season’s growth. 
Some advocate cutting them late in au- 
tumn, and keeping them over winter in 
sand or sawdust in a cool cellar, but this 
is not necessary in hardy varieties. Cions 


eort 


buds show any sign of growth. 

Grafting should not be done, however, 
until the buds on the tree into which the 
graft is being placed, are about to burst 
open. The rising sap in the tree will 
penetrate the dormant buds and life will 
continue just as if the buds had remained 
on the tree from which they were taken. 

Cleft grafting is accomplished by cut- 
ting off a healthy limb from half an inch 
to one inch in diameter, and splitting the 
stump across the middle for a distance 
of three or four inches. The cions should 
be cut in wedge fashion with a sharp 
knife, taking care to leave one edge of 
the wedge a little thicker than the other, 
so that they will fit better into the cleft. 

Insert two cions into each cleft, taking 
care to push the wedge point in at a point 
where the new wood and inner bark of 
both the cion and stump will be in close 
proximity. 

lo accomplish this most successfully 
a narrow iron or hard wood wedge should 
be inserted in the center of the cleft 
leaving room on either side to insert the 
cions. When the wedge is removed the 
spring in the wood of the stump will 
press the parts together and hold the buds 
firmly. 

Every wounded portion of both the 
cion and stump should be immediately 
covered carefully with grafting wax, or a 
cloth that is covered with prepared 
grafting wax. 

Another very popular method of graft- 
ing used extensively by nurserymen 
everywhere, is known as the whip graft. 
It is a successful method because there 
are no large wounds exposed and the 
healing over process is easy, and more apt 
to result successfully for those who have 
had little or no experience in grafting. 

Whip grafting is easier done than Seo 
eribed. The stock and cion should be 
as nearly equal in diameter as possible. 
Each should have a sloping cut, of the 


same angle, and on each sloping cut there 
should be a split or sort of tongue, so that 
when the cion is placed on the stock, the 
tongues shall interlap, making a close con- 





ey be cut toward spring, before thejs 


tact between the 
inner bark and new 
wood of each. The 
graft should be 
carefully wrapped 
with a piece of 
grafting cloth cut 
in a strip wide 
enough to extend 
sw aoe! above and 
below the points of 
intersection. 

This method is 
best used in graft- 
ing small trees or 

ings. It is the 
met by which 
thousands of apple 
and pear trees are 
grafted. Some 
seedlings produce a more healthy root 
growth than others, and many varieties 
oe anes Gm uy partes Eine < vost 
stock. 


Another method is known as the side 
graft. A long wedge point is made on 
the cion, and a long slit cut downward 
along the side of the stock is made, and 
the cion inserted and wrapped with the 
waxed cloth or carefully covered with 
grafting wax. 

Grafting wax can be purchased at seed 
and implement stores for a reasonable 
sum, or can be made by amateurs by the 
use of rosin, beeswax and tallow. The 
wax should be soft enough to mould in 
the hand on a cool day in spring, and it 
should be hard acak not to melt and 
run in the warm spring and early summer 


one and a fourth part beeswax, and three 
fourths part tallow. The better plan is 
to slowly melt all the materials as one, 
sires, 

rafting cloth is e by tearing worn 
muslin or calico into strips the width 
needed, and dipping these the melted 
grafting wax. are easily torn into 
Sooper lenge. 

In using the grafting cloth the fingers 
should be slightly greased. A little of 
this same precaution is nec y in the 
placing of wax about the wounds where 
wax alone is ; 

Some advocate the use of linseed oil 
instead of tallow. It makes a good graft- 
ing wax, but there is a little more danger 
in melting the rosin and beeswax with the 
oil in it. The oil burns quite readily. 

With a liberal use of good judgment 
anyone can do a good job of tree grafting. 
The fact that from two to a dozen kinds 
of apples can be grown on one tree makes 
grafting all the more interesting, and very 
attractive work for the expert as well as 
the amateur. 


MAKING OLD CURRANT BUSHES 
BEAR 


Currants require a rich soil They 
absorb the strength of the soil rapidly, and 
if examined carefully, the soil about an 
old currant bush is found to be very much 
lacking in properties that produce fruit. 

Manure should be scattered thickly 
about the bushes in autumn or wimter, 
and leaves or straw used as a mulch. 
Sawdust or fine coal ashes should be 
placed over the mulch in February, and 


much evidence the following season on 


these will help to retain the moisture and 
strength of the mulch and manure. 

Should the manuring and mulching be 
neglected in autumn, then apply the 
entire treatment in February or March, 
and the currant bushes will yield a 





crop and finer fruit than has been gathered 


for years.—J. T. T 


un on 
The best formula is two parts rosin, 
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Our new catalogue i|lustrates 








y St Rogie, Bverbearing wearing Red Raspberries $4.50 
af 
WOLSINGER BROTHERS NURSERY, Box 119 Bosedale, Kansas 


Write To Day for 75th Anniversary Catalog 





Perfecti 
aed ve Mt Hepe Nurseries 
x , Mt. 
P.O. Bos 228 Rechester, N. ¥. 





GREEN’S TREES paice 
Mfirees” Plum, "pear, quince, 








allowed to remain. Weeds will not be in | Sains 
spring 
account of the sawdust or coal ashes, and | wheissais 











NURSERY SNAPS 


Budded Peaches, 81 
50 Concord Grapes, #1 
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Successful Farming advertisements 


are guaranteed to be as represented. 














SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Hill’s Evergteen Windbreaks 
Grow—Make Land More Valu- 


_More eves hayo been olurel by in| WV a) Coeur aYe MAY EV CoM B)fe4eX =) a a6 RO) BLES 


proper pruning, the careless filling of de- 
ages cavities, and other practices of so- 

ed tree surgeons than have been bene- 
fited. Many do not realize the d 
arising from fresh injuries to a tree. Just 
as a person is subject to infection through 
cuts and scratches, trees are rend 
ub) ect to infection by having their living 

torn. Every new wound furnishes a 

= int of entrance for decay. 

Whether gathering fruit, pruning; or 
treating a diseased tree of any kind, the 
owner should see that the operator is is pro 
vided with ladders, rubber-soled shoes, 
and, if necessary,rope. No climbing 
should be allowed to be used on any ind 
of a tree. 

All diseased, rotten, discolored, water- 
soaked, or insect-eaten wood should be re- 
moved and the cavity painted with 
a thick coat of coal tar, and then filled 
closely with a good grade of Portland 
cement and clear, sharp sand,in no weaker 
mixture than 1 to 3. 

Ordinary commercial orange shellac 
should be applied to cover the cut ed 
of sap-wood and cambium (which is the 
soft formative tissue from which the new 
wood and bark originates) immediately 
after the final trimming or cut is made; the 
cut or shellacked surface should be painted 
with commercial creosote, followed by a 
thick coat of coal tar. 

A tree pruned and thefresh wounds made 
thereby left to the action of the atmos- 
phere, insects, and contagious tree dis- 
eases, is in a great deal worse shape than if 
left untouched.—J. M. 8. 















ARMERS are realizing more every day the great need 
of a windbreak. Protection against hot winds that 
v out soil in summer—and against the cold, piercing 

winds of winter is something every farmer must realize the 
value of. Evergreens are a good, manent investment. 
Properly-placed evergreen windbreaks make barns warmer, 
shelter stock in yards and pastures; save fuel, save feed. 
In fields and orchards they prevent half the summer 
evaporation. Ay 


Protect Your Crops and F 


= Stock—Save Fuel and Feed | 


You can have a beautiful windbreak, hedge or screen a 
with the hardiest of evergreens and at a very low ¥) 
cost? Hill’s evergreens grow because they are ! 

double transplanted, root-pruned, handled by . 
ialists—56 years’ experience. We have over ay} 
million evergreens—all tested, nursery grown 

stock. Largest firm of its. kind in the world. iH 
More than 450 acres in evergreens alone, 


Send Today for Hill’s Evergreen Book 


A handsome book full of very interesting 
reading — illustrated in colors—a mine of 
information for everyone who' has a farm 
or country home. Explains how we 
ship safely to all parts of the world and 
why Hill’s Evergreens grow. 

Write today. Address 

D. HILL NURSERY CO., Inc. 


253 S.W. sere Specialists as 
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VALUE OF SHADE TREES 
Nothing adds more to the value of a 
place than beautiful shade trees, well 
spaced. A farm may be very unattractive 
in many points, but if it has beautiful 
shade trees growing promiscuously about, 
they will partly hide the undesirab: e points 
and add omer te to the value of the place. 

Shade trees to be of the most value 
should be well spaced. A great towering 
elm standing isolated from other timber is 
much more attractive than when growing 
in close proximity to other trees. Theelm, 
ash, maple or poplar, make a very striki 
object, but when set in rows or ig 
clumps, they are not only unattractive 
but they cut off the view, thereby detract- 
i ing from the value and beauty of a place. 

t is surprising how few shade trees of 
beautiful form one finds in traveling over 
the country. Occasionally we meet with 
a magnificent specimen growing alone in 
some field where the woodsman spared it 
years a It is seldom we find shade 
trees of beautiful form among those set by 
man; nature gives us the magnificent 
specimens, 

Too many —_ wm the idea that shade 
trees should t close together so as to 
give a dense shade. Trees set close to- 
gether will give a dense shade, but the 
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SMALL, light, thoroly dependable oil tractor. Built by the pioneers of the oil tractor 
businese—your guarantee of absolute reliability. Cost only be + ta than 4 good 
ner does all the farm work of 7 or 8 and all belt work 


Y SMALL OIL TRACTOR IN THE WORLD 


FITS "EVERY FARM—YOUR FARM. 


It plows, dises, seeds, harrows, even cultivates growin: od B= harvests, threshes, 
shreds corn, grinds feed, fills pin dg my Works suctesatully tn non smal heldse ny, close up into fence 
corners. ‘Turns short like ateam. One man operates it. dependable as horses. Single drive 
wheel, skeleton type, with famous Hart- 
Parr “Hold Fast’ lugs, enables it to go 
anywhere horses can go, Can't mire, 
a t pack soil. 

most of your horses, invest in @ 
“rite Devil,” do better work and save 
3600 yearly on feed bill alone. No extra 
tools or equipment to buy. “Little Devil" 
uses same horse implements you now use, 
) Get full details quick—-Learn why the 
“Little Devil” cuts farming costs to the 
lowest notch. Limited output for spring 
delivery. So don’t delay. But write now, 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
302 Lawler St., Charlee City, lowe 
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will not fully develop, or give the land- 
scape effect that is obtained by havi ing offer 10 Fe introdace OLDS gars _ OnNWitdstentsesveceas winters.” 
well formed trees properly spaced.—W.S.C. | ] larged 96 Page Catalog, all for 6 cents. wire sweEy CLOVER Prottablo. Pro- Hi 






SUDAN GRASS ‘The new hay crop. 
Destined to supersede miliet. 

FETERITA—Great drouth resister. Big 
crops without rain. 

JAPANESE MILLET—Wonderfal yields 
of hay and seed. 


BROME GRASS—Most valuable perma- +] 
nent grass for Northwest. ¥ 
SAINFOIN—The clover for sandy soila. i 
SERRADELLA—Fquals clover in nutri- : : 
{ 
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If you are a subscriber to Successful 
Farming you have a uid for insurance 
against swindlers and tricky advertisers. 











tive value. Field 8 more, 








Most reliable farm paper advertisers are EN ia 2 high . One packet ( for a start) 
found in Successful | Farming. When you sates iclder. = 7 — = weachot the 10, and OU ty p* 
are interested in an ad in another paper, dhisteatme o oee (three 2c stamps). — 








see if it is also in Successful Farming; if 
not, ask us about it. But if it is, tell the 
= rtiser you are answering the ad which 

appears in Successful Farming. This ap- 
plies our guarantee bond to you and makes 
you safe whether you buy from dealer or 
direct 










L. L. OLDS SEED CO., Madison, Wisconsin,?""°" 


ATALOG Hw INVENTIONS. Patent you 

NEW STRAWBERRIE earatog | Meas. Send for FRE BOOR 
interesting and Instruct — aa ‘advice how to gins 

— _ B+ and other im ae “ SUES & CO., 5267th St. N. W. Washington, D.C. 
dress C- N- FLANSBURGH & NiJackson, Mich. RECIPE tor recharging old dry vatteries makethem 
Read all the ——— in this issue last long, good asnew, 35c. J. 1, Folkerts, Wheatley, Ark. 
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[Disk BeforePlowing 


and after plowing. This method of 
i leaves no clumpy strata under 
the seed bed to cut off subsoil connec- 
tions — to cut off crop yields. With 


Cutaway 


Double Action Disk Harrows you can prac- 
tice this method without extra cost. Th hey 
double cut every inch; they leave the land 
level; they are light draft; they save at least 
ome horse and one 
man; they cost sur- 
prisingly little; and 
there’s a size for eve 
farmer 








Rigid frame; 














dealer to 
show you 

Curaway 
(CLARK) Double 

Action Harrows. If 
be doesn't s¢ll them 
write us. Where we 
have no agent we ship direct. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 


Maker of the original CLARK dish harrews and plows 
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‘Can you me information relative 
to the ved ge sunflowers?” —F. A. B., 


N. 

Sunflowers are a profitable crop, and 
not at all difficult to grow. They require 
a rich soil to produce the best results, 
but a fair crop can be successfully grown 
no Sey thin soil. 

be sown in a hot-bed in early 
togk: xa ted in + iw field at the time 
— Ser Those in 
beds will yield large ‘crops of seed, and 
Re cred was So mene ot So Se 








autumn rains set in ting 
is done similar to any other t, but 
care must be taken to get the roots 


down straight in the soil. 

The rows should be about four feet 
apart, and the hills should be the same 
distance apart in the row, and a 
four plants allowed to stand in ‘ 


1 





904 MAIN STREET HIGGA NUM, CONN. 


GET THE 
STUMPS OUT 


Make ALL Your Land 
Earn Money For You 


661799 HAND-POWER 
STUMP PULLER 


Makes — a one-man job. 
This powerful machine weighs only 
171 lbs., but it pulls 96,000 Ibs. 
Two speeds, high speed for light work, power 
apeed for heavy work. No chains. Pull more 
than horse machines. Compicte equipment, in- 
cluding 200 fect Weatherproof English steel 
cable. Used by U.S. Gov'tin Alaska, 
and by many states and counties, 
Valuable Book on Land Clearing 
FREB— My new catalog telis costs 
of different methods of land clear- 
ing. Write for it today, and get 
direct-to-you prices, 
W. J. EITZPATRICK 
Box 1 1926 2ad Ave. 
Scattic, Wash. 



























Ww We will mail th mall the following 25 Packets choicest 
: rea, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for 10c. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. 

BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort. 
CABGAGE, Lightning Express, carly, sure header. 
CABSACE, Danish Bali-head, best, solidest winter, 
CARROT, Pertect, Hait-iong, best table sort. 
CELERY, Selt-bianching, best, crispest. 
CUCUMSER, Femity Fevortte, fine for family use. 
LEeETTucE, King, tender, po ads. 
MUSKMELON, Rocky Ford, be 
WATERMELON, € * 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3 , 
PARSLEY, Tripie Curted, best, m 
——. Cucrneey, smooth a 


Pe R, Crimson King, carty, yay ~ 
RADISH, White telcte. "Dest, early, long, tender, 
TOMATO, Eartiana, best, extra early, smooth, 
TURNIP, Sweet Corman, , sweet, ke 
ASTERS, Show mixed. 
AL YSSUM, Little Com. 
COSMOS, Early Client. 





ost ornamental, 





KOCHIA, Grand foliage. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
MIGHONETTE, Sweet. oO. Denes and .r. 7 
DEPOSIT SEED C 


C7” 20 packets Grand Large a, — — oy oo 








PURE OFFICIALLY IN- | 

SPECTED recleaned 

Sudan grass seed. 
Pre; paid 5 5 pounds $2.50; 10 -.~4 $4.50; 50 to 100 


nm me 256 a pound F. O =. ub . Cash with or 


e guarantee 


Ls 
DEE TN RNER PU Ure’ si SEED F Lubbock. A 


Lyman’s Grimm 
produces hardiest 
ies its, best hay, largest 
eld. Low crown and branc _F sresist Ww FA 


di ti ms. I specialize in thisone variety BOOKLET FRE 
A. B. Lyman, Grimm Alfalfa lotroducer, R.F.D.20, Excelsior, Mine, 


Grass. Great forage crop. Buy seed 
SUDAN: now. Plant 2lbs. toacre. Price 60¢ 

Ib. J. L. Abernathy, Purcell, Oki. 
INCREASE YOUR YIELDS 
by planting the best Seed Corn, Oats, and Bariey, etc., 
grown. Catalog Free. ALLEN JOSLIN, H Holstein. is. 


Successful Farming ads are guar- 





















































FREE 


STAHL a Lyng 


a will bry 4 youany 


Outfit ee oe ane fect, 


for pou ip, 
other st in small quantities — with 
other grains. It is rich in oil. 
In some of the cities sunflower 
seeds are roasted sold to be eaten 
somewhat after the style of peanuts. The 
kernels are very delicious. 
The leaves and smaller branches make 
good fodder for cattle and « but it 
is best to feed them alon other 
-.- to gh the best results. 
he larger are full «s oil and 
¥... cut = inte +o lengths, and dried, 
they make most excellent fuel, producing 
a wonderful amount of heat. 
The Mammoth Russian and the Black 
Giant are the two best varieties. Both are 
a es Black as contains = 
more oil in the large blocky seeds, an 
the heads have been seen as large as six 
feet in circumference. 
Thinner planting will secure sec 
heads, but not as much seed in , as 
three to four plants in the hill. “Bix quarts 
of seed is required for an acre. 
A patch of sunflowers is said to be a 
preventative of malaria in a neighbor- 


lOWA SEED COMPANY 
Dept. D4 DES MOINES, jowA 


Binks Sprayers 
Oe nrg Saree ie cepemyy a 

write us r 
* ~ caaemniet prices. Dept.“C’"’. 
THE PEACH TREE BORER The Star Brass Works, 
Wherever stone fruits are raised, these 
pests can be seen as well as the deadly 
work which they perform. 
During May, June, and July an almost 
invisible yellow egg is deposited on the 
tree’s bark near its foot by the adult 
(Fig. 1,) which spreads about one and 
one-half inches, has pe fore 
wings with transparent wings. Soon 
a little white larva about one-half inch in 
length bores into the tree, growing to 
about one inch in length, and living on the 
sap wood until autumn when its work is 
visible by the gummy exudations at or 
near the foot of the tree. 





Remaining dormant over winter it 
starts to feed at the approach of warm 
weather, ones thus until early sum- 
mer when it transforms into a pupa and 
the adult is accomplished within a chip 
and gum cocoon at the foot of the tree. 

The best measure taken in treating these 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc. —Catalog Free. 
Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 34, Cleveland, Tenn. 





anteed to be as represented. 





ests is by inserting a wire into their 
ourrows, thus killi —_ or banding 
the trees with t r when their SAVE MONEY ieee": 
time of activity a “Re R. H. ~- oor ete = 








GREEN YELLOW, BLUE AND 
BROWN EVERGREENS 

Quite often someone grows enthusiastic 
over the effects of evergreens in snow, or 
about the contrast of gray branches and 
bright colored flowers or shrubs against 
the dark green of evergreens. Seldom, 
however, do we hear anything about the 
most beautiful characteristics of the 

“evergreens,” the golden foliage, the blue 
foliage, the brown foliage, or the un- 
jes dark or light tones of green that 
“a the spruces, arborvitaes, pines, 
and other trees. 

Imagine a June afternoon, with the sun 
coming in on a row of these trees. The 
White Pines will show almost a pea- 
green in the light, but very dark in the 
shadow; the Blue Spruces will give a 
brilliant blue effect, not a dull blue, but a 
deep sheen of silver and ultramarine, 
the same all over the tree; the American 
Arborvitaes will be brown on the old 
foliage and bright pale green on the new 
tips; the golden Arborvitaes, Junipers, 
and Pines will show on some part of their 
foliage the very richest of old gold colors. 
All 7 golden evergreens vary in their 
characteristics. On some only the new 
growth is golden, and this changes in a 
few weeks to green; others retain the 
golden color till the new growth starts the 
following spring; still others are golden all 
the time. 

But facing windows and porch, a prop- 
erly arranged clump of these variously 
colored evergreens adds a great deal to 
your pleasure. The trees relieve the 
monotony of the sky, and earth, or snow, 
just as much as though they were all 
green, and you will find it decidedly in- 
teresting to be able to shift to blue or 
gold or several different shades of green. 
There is not much danger of getting too 
gay in your surroundings, if you go about 
your planting with reasonable thought. 
Stand at your windows and on your 
porch, and see the future trees in your 
mind’s eye, walk about the space and look 
at the same picture from different angles. 
Take a stroll down the road, and back of 
the place, and look at it from those points. 
Soon you will begin to see there really is 
only one arrangement suitable for your 
home, your tastes and — pocket- 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Yes, There’s the Red Ball 
It’s Sturdy Old “Ball. Band” 


Our honest determination to make 
“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear the 
very best that money can buy has 
had a big reward. 


Over eight and one-half million 
men wear “Ball-Band” Rubber Foot- 
wear. Over 50,000 stores sell it. 
Nearly every man who buys 
rubbers knows 


‘BALL@BAND" 


Every spot where extra strain comes on a “Ball-Band” 
is made strong. “Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear is made 
over a natural last. It fits comfortably and makes work 
easier. It saves money because it gives more days wear 
at a lower cost per day’s wear. 


warsed Bort “More Days Wear” 


Illustrated Booklet 


It tells you how to get out of “Ball-Band” all the good service that we 
putinto it. A book worth having. 


Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., 335 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind, 
“The House That Pays Millions for Quality’’ 


Look for the Red Ball 


























































book. Thus in two hours, the planting of 
every place simplifies itself from a prob- 
lem requiring the services of an expensive 
landscape architect to an easy and in- 
tensely interesting working out of artistic 
impulses, if you please, which you may | 
never have thought you possessed. 
The combining of tall windbreaks near 

the house, long shelter-belts past your | 
garden and across the fields, of medium | 
high evergreen hedges and low, live fences, 
is a prob 3 80y welch you will understand 
better after you become familiar with 
the different kinds of evergreens which 
you can plant in your locality. Do not 
attempt to say what you want until 
you have read the descriptions of the 
trees in reliable catalogs. Learn what the 
trees will do, and what they will look 
like after a few years. It usually is safe 
to put your list up to a reliable nursery- 
man for approval, after describing your 
location, altitude, soil and drainage. 


W. Milton Kelly, who makes frequent 
contributions to Successful Farming and 
who has an article on page 62 of this 
issue, has had many years of experience 
as a dairyman and truck and fruit grower. 
Everything Mr. Kelly writes is from his 
own experience and is told interestingly. 








At Wholesale Prices 


We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write 
for our Special Money-Savi Price List and get 
our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed 
Write at once a be convinced. Everyth sold 


FIELD SEED 


ou should know about our low prices. 
ee Satisfactory or money refunded. Don't pay nich rices for Grass Seed. Our are 
sold subject to Government test. Have nice new recleai + $7.50 bu.; Timothy, $2.75; 

Clover, $8.00; Sweet Clover, $6.00: Alsike and Tiotny, $5.00. ‘Have low prices on Seed Corn: 

Oats, Wheat, Speltz, Barley, Cane Minter, Cow peas, Rape . Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes, ‘Ardehcen 
and all Farm and Garden § te today for 92-page Pontes, Free Samples and special low prices 
on seeds you require. Will send Pree ay e pools on pe Re Alfalfa to those who wish it. Write at 
once, aS We can Save you money, Cco., BOX 219 CLARINDA, IOWA 


Six Apple Trees for Testing 


Our named varieties of Mardy, “ Blizzard Belt” Foster 
Mother Root aples Grafts make vi cote, long lived, clean 
hearted, heavily fruiting trees t commence 
early; becouse the are on their own ~* - roots, instead " 
de nding on tender seedlings. To prove their worth we Hf 
fp Gpeens reno x selected grafts (rooted ready for plant- 
ing) if you will show your interest by sending us 10c a 
cover cost and mail ng expense. They will bear ba reels 
barrels of choice apples in a few years Y time. Our cal 
telling about our other ae! Fruits, Ornamentals, 50 acres of the 
new EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES, etc., FREE. Write today. 
THE GARDNER “URSERY CO., Gox801, OSAGE, IOWA 





































J. H. SHEERIN’S TREES MADE DANSVILLE FAMOUS 


| 600, 000 Peach Trees, 5 to 7 feet, 9c; 4 to 5 ot) Be; 3 to 4 feet, 5c; 2toSfeet, 4c. 400, /small Wratt plants. Ny A 12¢;5 
to 6 feet, 8c; 4 to 5 feet, 6c. 50,000 Pears, 45,000 C ay Plum and thousands of small Secure varie- 
ties now, pay inspring. Buy from the man “who has the goods and save disapp bre to everybody. 


SHEERIN’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 32 Seward St., Dansville, N.Y. 








WELLS TREES (45 races ano PLants WORTH $2.00 FO 


R 9S CENTS. 
1Geckel Pear 1 WNiagaraGrape 1 Eng Morello Cherry 1 Abundance Plum i1McIntosh Apple 1 Elberta Peach 
1 Bartlett Pear 1 Concord Grape 1 Monsmoreney Sherry yo id 1 Delicious Apple 1 Niagara Peach 
All trees, 2 yr., 4ft. high, und pants ft lags wart 00, for Write te for free illustrated catalog and send 
Uist of your wants for special prices, ee taeda Ws 64 Weiisicr Ave., Gansvnce, HY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

















Animals. 
The title does not give a fair idea of the! 


Farm 


value of this book. While it deals funda- 
mentally with all kinds of farm livestock 
it is at the same time a rather complete 
manual on breeding, feeding, dairying, 
horse raising, pork production, wool and | 
mutton growing, poultry raising and bee 
keeping, besides dealing quite fully with 
the infectious diseases of the farm. Price | 
$1.60 postpaid. 

Manual of Weeds. Ada Georgia.—This | 
book should be in the hands of every 
farmer in every state. It gives an ac- 
curate description of every American | 
weed and this with theaccompanyingillus- | 
tration makes identification easy. Most 
important of all, it teaches the most ap-| 
proved methods of eradication and con-| 
trol. Sent postpaid for $2.10. 

Poultry Production. Lippincott—Every | 
phase of the poultry industry is fully 
discussed in this book and it will be found 
of equal value to the amateur and the| 


professional poultryman. Nicely ilus- 
rated by actual photographs. Price 
$2.10 postpaid. 

Manual of Fruit Insects. Slingerland 


and Ctosby—From twenty to forty per 

cent of the fruit crop of the United States | 
ig annually destroyed by insects. It is| 
highly important that farmers and or- 

chardists should have a working knowl- 

edge of the pests which cause this damage 

and the methods by which they are con- 

trolled. Such knowledge is made readily 

available by this book, which deals com-| 
pletely with every phase of the subject. 

The price is $2.00, but it is worth much 

more to anyone raising fruit. In ordering 

add 10 cents for postage. 

Insects Injurious to the Household. 
Herrick—This book was written particu- 
larly for the housekeeper and those who 
desire to obtain information regarding 
household pests and practical methods of 
controlling them. Such a book should be 
in every home. Sent postpaid for $1.85. 

Agriculture for Beginners. Burkett, | 
Stevens and Hill—Ifboysand girls aretobe 
kept on the farm it is highly important | 
that they bescientifically educated for farm | 
life. This little book is just the thing to 
get the boys and girls interested in the 
things about the farm and it is full of | 
good practical information, too. It 
should be at the disposal of every farm | 
boy or girl, the older young people, and 
the farmer and his wife as well. Price 
85 cents postpaid. 

Field Crop Production. Livingston—In 
this book is supplied in convenient form 
general information concerning field crops. 
It is of value to the student of agriculture 
and to the practical farmer as well and 
should find a place in every farm library. 
Price $1.45 postp: uid. 

Productive Vegetable Growing. Lloyd— 
There are many good books on vegetable | 
gardening, but among them all there is 
none better than this book which has| 
recently been published. The information | 
contained therein is practical in every 
way and the gardener cannot well go| 

tray who follows its teachings. it | 
will help you make more money from this 





important division of agric ulture. Price | 
$1.60 postpaid. 
Productive Poultry Husbandry. Lewis | 


The increasing demand for poultry and | 
poult ry products, has caused the poultry | 
industry to become so profitable when | 
properly conducted that Rs one interested 
in any way can afford to be without the | 
very latest and best knowledge of the 
subject. In Productive Poultry Husban- | 
dry, Prof. Lewis has made available all | 
that is new and up-to-date in the business. 






Hunt and Burkett—, 
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FREE 


BEAUTIFUL 
HORSE PICTURE 
16 by 22 SIZE 
FREE TO YOU 
POSTAGE PREPAID 


THIS Splendid 
COLOR PIC- 
TURE of M. W. 
Savage’s Three 
World Champion 
—- is on 

Large Ses, | Extra 


poem ry f : 
-< X - 


yr RX. 
Worthy to Hang 
in Any Home or . 
Office. Very fine AE yi Fy SS 2 3 ; 

Horse Picture. |i ‘ . 4 : epee 
I want to Give 
You One,—Abso- 
































OAM PATCH 1:55, MINOR HEIR = GEORGE GANG"2-02-THREE WORLD FAMOUS CHAMPION SLALLIONS 
THIS PICTURE IN & BEAUTIFUL COLORS. 




















—,! Free if You $2 2500. 
Over 2 
of haven aoe DAN ech cots International Stock Food Tonic, eer 
3 ABSOLUTELY FREE Animal up to Full Normal Stvengt, an Bees 
IRST— EVERY YEAR. aoe Walken ¢ nee wy 060 Dealers throu h- 
In What Pa lid is | ou orld,—Sell it on a Spot Cash Guarantee to 
Re rre Free. Promina Over | fund Your Money in Full ifit fails to Keep Your Stock 


rou read this Free 
Picture Offer? is Fully E xplained in | in Better Health and to Make Youa Big! ixtra Profit in 
SECON D— jaey 4). - re © rem- | Growing and Fattening Stock or for an Extra Milk Pro- 
How Many Hor- Free eo w*---. ed | ducer. Over Three Million Farmers Use it because it 
ses, Cattle, Sheep, of — Makes them Big, Extra Money. International Stock 
Hogs, do youown? v maluable Premiums | Feed Tonic,—_#-@™" 3 FEEDS tor’ ONE CENT. World 
THIR Given Away with | Famousas-THE GREAT TONIC-For Over 26 Years. 


— Did} international Stock LARGE STALLION PICTURE, FREE. 


you Ever use In-] Yoo Tonic, 3 Ask 
For Picture Write to, M. W. SAVAGE,—-Minneapolls, Minn. 
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ternational Stock] Iealers for 
Food Tonic, Ete?| My 49 Youperations. | 


banlsas TEAL You 


between eight angic stee! uprights and double truss bunces. guaranteed never to sag. 
Gost Less Then AS Wood Gates—Last § Times as Long 
age pig MNS eS POs de 


Alvin¥.Rowe,Pres. impsoved Epevating fSSachenens peratte ip gate to be vat raised mé tease 

































woodwork in your house is in sharp con- “ene CYCLONE VICTOR 
i nt ey Nai 


The 
trast to that in your The fence — 
24 1G UF 


around © home gives it 
Foe nome ee bait at heavily 
iron postes 


The New 1915 Victor Farm Gate svertersce bait i 


farm gates. Our Lead-Zinc, Hot Galvanizing is guaranteed to 
four times longer than any electric Se eel oa ch 
locks gate in any raised Vy latch See ee a of o ee. Rigid frame 
ne its 6 rom ing or ng gate to 


ed Calalog on Cyclone fence Mat laces 
DEFIES 





How 


Gives valuable pointers to corn growers. It isa 


To Grow 
book you will keep for reference and study. 


Corn 
Simply send us three names of a 







who need a plow and 
we will send you the book, also a book on the 


Emerson Foot Lift Plows 


Nothing in the world to equal it. The famous foot lift 
feature has marked a new era in plowing efficiency. 
Send in the names today and get these two books. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., (Inc.) 
482 W Iron Street Rockford, Ul. 


Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 


























The book embodies the experience gained 
by professional poultrymen at our various 
State Experiment Stations and can well 
be said to be a veritable complete and prac- 
tical cyclopedia of the poultry industry 
from every angle. Price $2.10 postpaid. 

Soil Managemen’. King—The funda- 
mentals of success in agriculture are 
based upon the proper management of the 
soil and the farmer who learns how to 
intell‘gently handle his land is the farmer 
who succeeds. Prof. King, out of his 
vast knowledge and experience with soils 
and soil conditions, prepared the material 
for this book which was to be his master- 

iece. It is unquestionably the best of 

is books. Unfortunately his death came 
before it was published, but the volume 
is now available to the agricultural world. 
Sent postpaid for $1.60. 

A Textbook of Grasses. Hitchcock—As 
the title indicates, this book was designed 
primarily as a text book, but the infor- 
mation it contains is so valuable and so 
readily accessible that it should have a 

lace in every farm library. The author 
is Systematic Agrostologist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and is well 
qualified to deal with this subject. The 
book will be sent postpaid for $1.60. 

The Complete Dressmaker. Edited by 
Clara E. Laughlin—This is an indis- 
pensable aid to the woman who wishes 
to do her own sewing. It contains com- 
plete instructions for the making of both 
adult and children’s garments and the 
making and trimming of hats. It tells 
how to brighten and clean old millinery 
materials and how to renovate old cloth- 
ing. Many useful hints on caring for 
and cleaning various articles of wearing 
apparel are given, also ir: » uctions for 
making various fancy stitches. Careful 
reading ot this book and the use of good 
patterns would practically insure good 
results in the line of home dressmaki. ¢. 
Price $1.40 postpaid through Successt, U 
Farming book Gamat ment: 


GETTING RID OF PLANTAINS 

“My meadows are thickly infested with 
plantain. Do you think that I have 
planted the s with my grass or have 
the weeds come into the meadow by other 
means? I buy the best grade seed from 
reliable firms. How can I get rid of the 
plantain?”—G. W. B., Ky. 

Since the plantains are growing over 
the entire meadow, it is very probable 
that the seeds were distributed with the 
grass seed, and it is not unusual for this 
to occur Before purchasing grass 
from even the most reliable firms, it is 
always best to get a sample of the seed 
and submit it to some expert for examina- 
tion. This is usually done free of charge 
by the State Experiment Station, which in 
Kentucky is at Lexington. The farmer 
can thus insure himself against buying 
foul seed. In eradicating the plantain 
from this meadow the best means will be 
to plow immediately after the first crop of 
hay is cut and to cultivate the soil every 
week or ten days until late in the fall. By 
following this procedure and growing a 
clean cu tivated crop such as corn or po- 
tatoes the next season, the plantain can be 
entirely eradicated. 


Save all the bailing wire, as you ren ove 
it from the baled hay this winter, as it will 
come in mighty handy for numerous pur- 
poses, chief among them being that of ty- 
ing the corn fodder next season, for which 
it is much more desirable than twine 
or corn stalks, since the wire will not break 
and allow the fodder to lean over and 
twist out of shape, admitting water, and 


spoiling.—M. C 
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Lower Power Cost Proves 
My Higher Engine Quality 


A WITTE Engine of any size is guaranteed 
to ve its full rated horse-power 
with a liberal surplus. So, prob- 
ably, will any other strictly high- 
grade engine. But 
the mere ability 
to deliver its 
rated horse- 
power is not 
all thatisneed- 




















































ed to prove e e quality. The big IMPORTANT 
uestion to consider is this: “How much My engine H-P ratings 
it cost in fuel, lubricant, and upkeep look low. 
expense to get that rated horse-power out of MY oney ars We mams 
anengine? Real engine quality is measured by UberaPsn ue of power 
the engine's ability to keep that cost down to the lowest ,..°"" Titiag while 
notch. And other things being equal—strength, my prices are lower 
urability, simplicity, ease of operation, smoothness of run- than ever. 
ning—the ne which keeps its operating cost duwn to the 
lowest notch is the engine for you 7 ) 
4 H.-P. 69.75 
SEP. 130.68 
Kerosene, Distillate, Gasoline and Gas || {zi ia%s 
Thirty veare ago when line and other like fuels were cheap || #2 4-?- — 399- 
almost any type of engine that could pull its rated load, regardless forr LE 
of amount of fuel used, would answer the user's paspese, Those early ry ry cones 
engines were mostly over-heavy and a large their power was 6H-P. 139.90 
in overcoming excessive friction of their over-heavy parta. 8H-P. 190.40 
Today fuel IS a matter of importance. I foresawthisyears]] 12H-P. 279.80 
ago ing toward a cheaper power cost. The resultis]] 16H-P. 37870 
the WI Engine of today w measured by the cost of power || 224-. 483.15 
put into the drive belt—its earning value—has set a W-RIG 
new standard for engine efficiency. A saving of 25% of thefuelused|] $7 -% #19540 
by older type engines amounts, in a year, in many cases to more 2H-P. 324. 





than enough to pay the entire first cost of a WITTE 
Sent Direct From My Factory To User 


CASH OR EASY TERMS 


Five Year Guarantee On Efficiency and Durability@ a, 


For 28 years the WITTE has maintained its lead in Engine Quality. Wa» 
Bus is bao Lae bend to Benp Re cast ot magetnetarins Gown to Se : 
point where I could also in low prices. But I'vedoneit. Compare 
my prices with others and see how much you can save on the first cost 
of a WITTE—to say nothing of the steady saving on fuel and upkeep. 
FREE Engine Boolk ils," {use sem-stoa! castings 

gin instead of common grey iron; why I 
make cylinder and bed separable; vertical valves; four-ring pistons; automo- 
bile style ignition, safety spark shift for easy starting; and explains other 
features without which no engine is of high grade quality. Mail coupon today. 
ED. H. WITTE, Witte Iron Works Company, eBaS 


, Ay by ED. H. WITTE, Witte Iron Works Co., 
@D si8 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Horses& Mules _ 


increase in value _.—»¥" 








CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO.. 228 N. LaSalle St., Oh 
Write for pew of borse clip ring machines. Malled 











pert in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to call on them. 
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THE GROWING OF BABY MUTTON 


Practical Points on a Profitable Business 


By L. J. MEREDITH 


HIS is certainly an age of 
baby mutton and baby beef 
Years ago there were no 
lambs on the market at all except 
a small run in the spring, and 
after that everything was sheep. 
Now lambs are greatly in the lead 
and are vastly better in quality 
than in previous years. If the 
present demand for baby mutton 
continues for ten years as it has 
in the past it will keep flock 
owners busy getting their flocks 
into condition to supply the de- 
mand. The tough, ites woody 
mutton is fast coming to a point 
where it finds but little demand in 
the markets of the country. The 
consumers have set their standard, 
and so long as they pay the prices they are bound to demand 
high quality. No sheepman can afford to neglect this demand 
for quality mutton. te is strictly a business proposition to 
cater to the appetities of the people who have money to pay 
for the goods. It is the universal opinion of students of animal 
busbandry that American consumers will never revert to heavy, 
slow-maturing mutton. It, therefore, becomes important that 
flock owners should breed and handle their sheep in such a 
manner that the mutton will meet the demand of the market. 
The profitable production of baby mutton is strictly a busi- 
ness proposition on the part of flock owners and depends 
largely upon prudent management of the breeding stock. 
While there are certain localities and conditions that are 
specially adapted for the production of this grade of mutton, 
it is the general opinion of practical sheepmen that success can 
be accomplished in any of the favored grazing regions of the 
country. The object in handling the lamb crop for baby mut- 
ton production is to bring it to maturity as quickly as possible. 
In many instances flock owners have their lambs crop late 
in the winter, so that they will get a good start by the time 
the pastures are fit for grazing. Where the hot-house lamb 
business is conducted the w= 4 are usually dropped during 
October and November, so that they may be placed on the 
market along in January weighing from 60 to 70 pounds. This 
hot-house lamb production is very profitable, and instances 
are quite common where lambs are marketed at from 10 to 
14 weeks old for from $10 to $15 per pead. The profit is far 
greater than that made from lambs dropped later in the season 
and marketed at from 18 to 20 weeks old for from $4 to $6 a 
head. However the age of the lambs that are drop late 
in the winter can be reduced so that they will make very 
cheap gains in the early season if pastured upon suitable grass 
and forage crops for a few weeks before marketing. The flock 
owner who lacks facilities for handling hot-house lambs may 
derive greater profits from his business by producing baby 
mutton during the warm weather. 
The Demand 
What is wanted most by this trade is an early lamb, one that 
can be put on the market from the twentieth of December to 
the first week in March. Nearly all of the 'ading breeds have 
been tried for getting these early lambs, but the Dorsets are 
the most highly esteemed, as they can be managed so that 
they will have lambs at any time of the year. Travel through 
England, you will hear more about Dorset sheep than in America. 
In England they know a lot more about sheep than we ever 
dreamed of. When they imported from England the famous 
Dorset sheep, American flock owners looked upon them as 
more of a curiosity than a practical utility br However, 
the demand for baby mutton during the winterset American flock 
owners to looking over the various breeds of sheep for one that 
would lamb in what is practically an off season, and they 
found the one that would do this regularly was the Dorset. 
This breed will habitually lamb in October, November and 
December. These three months enable the breeder of Dorsets 
to place his lambs on the market when they command not 
only the highest prices, but are absolutely so scarce as to 
bring the breeder's own prices. In addition the Dorset is 
probably the most prolific of sheep, and possesses such a super- 
abundance of milk that the Dorset ewe can raise twin lambs 
without difficulty. Dorsets are one of the most prepotent 
breeds. They have been bred pure for so many years that, 
when crossed with other at the resulting crosses take 


after the Dorsets rather than the other side, and in almost 
every case we see horns, white faces and good milking qualities 
in the grades; and if the ewe that is mated with a Dorset 
ram is a grade, the more surely will the progenv possess the 
desired qual't 





To buy all pure bred Dorsets 
would cost a large amount of 
money, but a man can take a 
flock of good Merinos and by 
the use of a pure bred Dorset ram 

t a lot of profitable ewes in a 
ew years. Many of the men who 
have made a success of the busi- 
ness favor a cross-bred Dorset- 
Merino ewe, for the reason that 
they are very hardy and are 
ready for market at an earlier 
age than those from pure bred 
Dorsets. It is claimed by good 
authorities, and my experience 
also bears it out, that a Dorset 
ram will get more early lambs 
from a flock of grade ewes than 
any other breed of ram. After 
Dorsets, as a profitable sheep for this line of business, may be 
named in order Tunis, Shropshire, Hampshire and Southdown. 

Time to Breed 


It requires a master shepherd to plan the management of 
his flock so that the lambs will come at the proper time. It is 
the rule in England to mate the Dorset ewes during June and 
July but in this latitude it is better to mate them earlier. Why? 
Because it is too hot then. The natural time for mating is 
fall, October and November, cool months. So if we want to 
breed in the spring, we should select cool periods. This seems 
a simple thing. Yes, it is. And like many simple things it 
is often overlooked. Years ago we thought that Dorsets would 

reed any time of the year; also that June was the month to 
mate them for fall lambs. Many men who held to that theory 
obtained only partial success. The general opinion seems to 
be that while a Dorset will breed*almost any time of the year 
one cannot obtain uniform and complete results at any time 
unless the conditions are right. To make these conditions right 
we must select a time as near like the natural period of fall as 
possible, and (what is equally important) have the ewes as 
near like their natural fall condition as possible. To meet 
these conditions the ram should be put with the ewes about 
the middle of April, and be with them nights, not days. Use 
a young, active ram and feed him liberally while in service. 
Have the ewes in good flesh condition and sheared as earl 


as the weather will permit. Feed s , roots, corn and oil 
cake. Remember that the ewe should be gaining in flesh at 
the mating period. 


There is far more pleasure and satisfaction in handling the 
ewe flock that lambs in pasture during October and November 
than the flock that lambs in the spring, and I am sure that the 
very small loss and trouble will convince a man that it is 
better to have the lambs come at this time than after the ewes 
have been housed for two or four months, crowded through 
doors, and fed on more or less dry feed, taking much less exer- 
cise than when out in the fields. ‘In fact experienced sheepmen 
claim that the fall losses are one-third less than is the case 
where the lambs come in the late winter and spring. It is, of 
course, important that the ewes be in a thriving condition 
and have adequate protection from the weather during the 
fall storms. Years ago we were told to put the ewes in the folds 
before they lambed but the advantage of getting them started 
so that they will be big and strong before the fall grazing is 
gone is too big an item to be overlooked in these days of high 

riced feed stuffs. The lambs grow very rapidly on luxuriant 
Fall pasture that we are almost sure to have and by the time cold 
weather comes they will go into their quarters in condition 
to eat and be made fat for the January market. 
Sheltering the Flock 


On most farms basement stables that are dry and properly 
lighted make an ideal place in which to keep the fooxdinns 
ewes and lambs during cold weather. Keep the folds well 
ventilated and use plenty of straw and litter in the pens to 
keep them dry. Give them a fair amount of room and keep 
all ammonia down by the use of plaster and other absorbents. 
Pens 20 by 20 feet and 8 feet high are about right toaccommodate 
twenty-four ewes, and to this should be built an annex 10 b 
20 feet for the lambs to go into and eat by themselves. ] 
pens should be well provided with feed racks and must have 
an abundant supply of pure, fresh water. It is also beneficial 
to have salt bricks within reach of the ewes and lambs. 
Succulent food is essential to succeSs when feeding lambs, 
and for this purpose there is nothing better than roots, although 
good silage makes a desirable part ration. Some prefer to use 
both. Clover or alfalfa hay makes ideal forage, and it is sur- 
prising how soon the lambs will begin to eat it. Straw and 
Continued op page 57 
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Harley-Davidson 


Three-Speed Twin Will 
Climb a 0O% Grade. 


HIS powerful machine has taken a Harley- 
Davidson and sidecar up a 45 per cent grade 
without a murmur, a grade nearly twice that 
of the steepest hill to be found in most localities. 


The 1915 Harley-Davidson twin motor 
is guaranteed to develop eleven actual 
- horse power (37% % more than the 1914 
Harley-Davidson twin), This exception- 
al power in conjunction with the new 
Harley-Davidson three-speed gives the 
rider more power than he really needs. 
If the going is rough, sandy, snowy or 
muddy, he can shift into intermediate 
gear and run mile after mile without 
overheating the motor. 


These three-speed gears are cut so per- 
fectly that they do not make a sound, 


The rider will find the Harley-Davidson 
transmission as silent in low or interme- 
diate gear as in high gear. It is possible 
to shift from intermediate to high gear 
or to slam into low gear, any time, any- 
where, without fear of clashing or strip- 
ping the gears. This is positively pre- 
vented by an ingenious device. 


There are many other features which 
add to the comfort, durability and econo- 
my of the Harley-Davidson, fully de- 
scribed in our catalog which will be sent 
upon request. 


More Dealers for 1915 


Additions to the Harley-Davidson factories enable us to add more dealers for 


1915. 


If, as a dealer, you are situated In a locailty where we are not represented 


and feel qualified to represent the Harley-Davidson in keeping with the Harley- 
Davidson name and reputation; get in touch with us at once. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Company 


Producers of High Grade Motorcycles for Nearly Fourteen Years 


1020 A STREET, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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Sooner than c 


ing stOck by disease they choose to market. 
the farm products and avoid all such risks. 
here are live stock men who claim that 


they can lose all their hogs one year out of 
four and still clear more profit raising hogs 


than by selling the grain they eat. 

Look all over the earth from corner to 
corner as carefully as we choose and we 
will find that no community has prospered 
long without live stock, and only through 
live stock raising can we hope to keep this 
fertile country of ours as fertile as it is 
now. Much has been said of crop rotation 
and commercial fertilizers. It is admitted 
that these are essential, but alone they are 
insufficient. It is imperative that we as a 
people raise far more live stock than we 
now are raising, not only for the enrich- 
ment of our soil but for the food necessary 
for the human race. Diversified farmin 
is the only well rounded successful methoc 
and the feeding of live stock should be the 
finishing touch of the farmer’s yearly 
efforts. The winter months should be as 
well and as carefully used caring for stock 
as the summer months are in raising the 
feed. The former is as necessary as the 
latter. The fact that there is money made 
from attending stock is as true as the 
statement that money is made from raising 
oats, potatoes or corn. 

Failure to realize a profit in stock raising 
is due either to the kind of stock or method 
used in the attempt. There is very little, 
if any, profit to be made handling scrub 
hogs, horses or cattle. It is the same as 
attempting to raise good crops from 
scrubby seed or poor worn out land. 

Be Progressive 

When we quit trying to be successful 
with things that the progressive ones 
years ago learned were sure to be failures, 
and adopt up-to-date methods of handling 
and dealing in only the best we can, our 
success will be more marked and progress 
more certain. Along with good stock we 
must have good care and proper feeding. 
A good feeder will do better with scrub 
animals than a poor feeder will do with 
the best class of live stock. Indeed, a poor 
feeder will soon ruin the highest it 
herds and in a short time leave only scrubs. 
Proper care covers it all, proper feeding, 
watering, shedding and comfortable sleep- 
ing quarters are all essential. It is neces- 
sary then that we know “how to feed, when 
to feed and what to feed.” 

We should profit by mistakes made and 
avoid a repetition of them. Variety in 
feed is essential, and the greater the vari- 
Each has a special place 
to fill in the animal’s system and the bet- 
ter these demands are met the more 
thrifty the animal becomes hence the bet- 
ter results we get and the larger the profit 
will be. What a variety a hog getsthat hasa 
water and straight corn ration month after 
month. No wonder many feeders cannot 
make a profit raising hogs! 

It is needless to state that a fair profit 
can be made handling sheep, hogs, cattle 
or horses on high priced land. It is being 
done all about us, but only by the ones who 
use the proper methods and care. The 
idea in raising live stock should be to get 
as much of the right kind of growth in as 
short a time as possible with the least feed 
necessary to make such a growth. The 
hard feeder should be dispensed with. 
Any careful feeder has noticed that in a 
bunch of cattle one, or a few perhaps, will 


ety the better 


Points for Profit 
By JAMES WILTSE 


NE half the farmers doubt the ad- fatten much faster than others. 
visability and pot in raising stock. , fatten slowly, others hold their own, while 
1ance the risk of los- | 





Some 


rhaps one will actually loose flesh and all 
ave the same care and feed. The same is 
| true of horses or hogs. One milk cow will 
give twenty to thirty pounds daily when 
her next stall neighbor will perhaps give 
eight to twelve pounds. One is producin, 

a profit the other is causing a loss. Suc 

animals should be dispensed with and all 
unprofitable stock, whether it be hogs 
cattle or horses, should be culled out and 
only profit bearing animals retained. 

Use Good Sires 


A great many farmers think a horse is 
only a horse, a cow is a cow and a hog is 
a hog, and one will do as well as another, or 
produce as much profit for the food con- 
sumed as another. Indeed this isnot the 
case, and more feed, perhaps, is wasted 

on non-profit-bearing animals than in any 
|other way. To illustrate, let me say that 
a small mare is bred to an inferior stallion 
resulting in a colt, that, when three years 
of age, will not sell for enough to pay for 
the feed consumed to produce it. The same 
| is true of breeding some cows or sows, 
'Such animals should never be bred. I 
feel safe in saying that one-half the colts 
raised at three years of age do not sell for 
enough to pay for the feed they have con- 
sumed, while a good colt sells for enough 
to pay for his feed, care, stable room and a 
nice profit besides. Beware of slow grow- 
ing, hard feeding qualities in stock. 

It is necessary that we look well into 
the qualities of the sire as scrub sires soon 
ruin the good qualities of the herd. The 
fact that one man is a skillful breeder de- 
pends mostly upon his application of a 
good sire and his ability to select such a 
one. He does not let the few dollars 
difference in price determine in favor of 
the inferior sire. In breeding the sire 
should always be better than the female 
part of the herd, as through him, and him 
| alone, do we hope to improve our herd. 

Each succeeding sire should be better than 
his predecessor. 

It is not surprising that the sows of the 
United States average so small litters when 
| the methods of selecting brood sows are in- 

vestigated. ‘The sow with three or four 
' pigs suckles her young better than the sow 
| with eight or ten. The small litter out- 
grows the large litter and are much better 
looking all the time. All the pigs run to- 
gether usually. When the time to select 
the brood sows comes, the largest and best 
looking ones are chosen, and nine times 
out of ten we select our brood sows from 
' small litters and the litters gradually grow 
smaller each generation and we wonder 
why our sows have so few pigs. 

The lack of prolificacy in hens, sheep, 
horses, cattle and hogs is not so much due 
to breed as to care and feed given them. 
|Care, constant, painstaking care is es- 
sential to successful live stock raising as 
well as the raising of crops. Proper feed at 
regular intervals, plenty of pure water, 
comfortable sleeping quarters are very | 
essential. Runts are made by over-feed- 
ing as well as by lack.of feed. 











If the hog has a chance at clean, pure 
water he will not make his bed in a filthy 
mud hole. Few people realize how fully 
the swine believe in sanitation. 


Brood mares will do the same work as 
geldings, besides producing a colt each 
year. Why not have at least a couple of 








good ones. 
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W.H. Hitchcock, Cashier PEOPLE'S NAT'L BANK, 
Gallatin, Tenn., writes: Always had satisfactory and 
complete results with Save-The-Horse on Curbs and 
Windpuffs. Enclosed check for another bottle. 

John C. Nichols, MAYOR, Janesville, Wis., writes: 
Your Save-The-Horse cured two spavins. Enclosed 
check, send bottle for wire cut. 

VERY BOTTLE sold with signed Contract-Bond 
to Return Mone if ——y fails on Ringbone— 
Thorcpin—SPAVIN—or ¥—Shoulder, Knee, 

Ankle, Hoof or Tendon disease. 

Our Charges for Treatment ARE MODER- 
ATE, BUT WRITE and we will send our “‘SAVE- 
THE-HORSE BOOK’’—it is the Quint-Essence 
and last word of UP-TO-DATE knowledge and 

ractice on ALL LAMENESS. This BOOK, 
— Contract and ADVICE—ALL FREE (to 
Horse Owners and Managers—Only). Address 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. ,36Commeree AveBinghamten,N.Y. 


te everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH COR- 
TRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 








Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 








HOW ONE YOUNG RENTER 
BOUGHT A GOOD FARM 


When the young renter in question was 
married, he owned three good horses, a 
couple of cows, a few hogs, and just a fair 
equipment of ordinary farm machinery. 

The first season the young farmer bare- 
ly “played even,’’ on account of various 

rawbacks, but the second year there was 
a substantial surplus after all expenses 
were paid. 

He paid no attention whatever to dairy- 
ing, keeping only a sufficient number of 
cows to supply him with plenty of milk, 
cream and butter. Hogs and horses were 
his favorite animals, so that, with the 
limited amount of manure made by them, 
he depended on systematic crop rotation 
for the maintenance of soil fertility. 

His practice was to put the land in corn 
from one to three years (according to its 
fertility and general adaptability to that 
crop). The corn was followed by small 
grain, usually oats, this crop being used 
as a nurse growth in connection with 
seeding the land back to meadow, com- 
posed of some timothy and a goodly per 
cent of red clover. In from two to four 
years, he turned the land back to corn. 

This system of cropping yielded the 
young renter the maximum amount of 
products, and although he was giving 
grain rent, he was able to sell a goodly 
surplus of roughage and grain the third 
season, not having a sufficient number of 
hogs and horses to consume it. He con- 
sequently increased his herd of hogs, sold 
off his horses, and bought some good, 
hea mares—not thoroughbreds, but 
f es of high grade. 

These mares (there were five of them) 
the young farmer bred to a good, high 
grade stallion, and each brought a fine 
colt the following spring. en, in a 
quiet way, the young farmer began to} 


pick up a colt, or a span or two of a0 
ut 


ublic sales and of private parties. 

e bought only the good ones. If they 
were off colored, undersized, or of poor 
conformation, he passed them up. He 

id a fair price for them—sometimes a 
ittle too much—but he accepted nothing 
that had not the making of a good horse 
in his general appearance. They cost him, 
on an average, about $50 each. 

When he stopped buying that fall, he 
had a herd of twenty-four colts. By 
judicious selection, he had contrived to 
match them up so evenly that fully three- 
fourths of them were well mated, both as 
to size and color. With plenty of clean 
fodder, clover and timothy hay, and oats 
and corn, he took the colts t gh the 
winter in excellent condition, turning them 
on grass the following spring. They did 
well here, also, and by that fail were 
worth over $100 each. Striking a man 
who had more land than horses, this 
young farmer put these colts in on a fort: 
acres of choice land lying near a ramen 
railroad town, putting the colts in on it 
at about $125 each, giving a mortgage 
on the land for the small balance, the 
farm being $80 acre. I presume he 
soon paid for this in full, as he has pro- 
ceeded to buy another nearby forty acres 
of land, and has made a good, stiff pay- 
ment on that. In the meantime, his first 
land has increased in price till it is worth 
from $125 to $150 per acre, more than 
paying its taxes and interests in crops 
during this time.—M. C. 


The cow should be groomed and hair 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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Summer Sunshine in 
the Winter Churning 
W eter a satisfaction to take from the 


churn a mass of rich, golden butter, 

sweet as clover in spring, although 
the pastures are buried in snow! June 
triumphant over winter! The principle of 
conservation revealed in a homely but 
profitable commonplace. This is a daily ex- 
perience on farms that are equipped with the 


INBIANA 


By preserving the juices and fibers as well 
as the grains, retaining all the sugar and all 
the succulence that sunshine and rain have 
contributed to the growing plants, the In- 
diana Silo reproduces in the winter ration the 
qualities that give richness and abundance 
to the dairy yield. The air-tight walls of 
the Indiana Silo — mildew and so per- 

e curing silage prevents 


freezing, even in the coldest weather. 
Write for Catalog, Booklet and Early Buyers’ Money-Saving Proposition. 


THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 515 union Bidg., Anderson, Ind. 
515 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 515 Indiana Bldg., Des Moines ,Ja. 


515 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. 





The best paint for farm buildings is the paint that 
lasts longest and protects most. Every farmer will 
admit this. How shall he know such paint? By the 
fact that it contains 


inc 


Let us send you a remarkable book about paint entitled “Your 
Move,” and a list of makers of Zinc paints from which you can 
choose paints for your own use. 





The New Jersey Zinc ay 
Room 452, 55 Wall Street, New Yor 

















about the udder clipped. 


pert in that particular line. Don’t hesitate to call on them. 





Back of each advertisement in Successful Farming is an ex- 
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Some Fundamental Principles 


HE well balanced farm is one that 
will not bankrupt the owner while 


he is tending it. If the farmer takes 
the nature of his land into consideration 
when he is planning his grain and live stock 
growing operations he will likely make 
twice as much money as if he farmed any 
old way. 

Take the rough farm for example. 
There is an impression in many agricul- 
tural districts that the profits derived from 
a@ rough farm are very small. Some men 
even believe that the owner of a rough 
farm must use a microscope if he is to 
detect any profits at all. ese notions 
are wrong. If the man who owns rough 
or hilly land tries to farm it like he would 
smooth, prairie land he will likely fail; 
but if he turns his attention to stock rais- 
ing and tills the land only enough to fur- 
nish feed for his live stock, he will make 
as large returns as if he tilled smooth land. 
Success or failure depends altogether on 
the way the farm is managed. Having 
brought this subject to the attention of 
the reader, the more successful methods 
of managing a rough farm will be detailed. 

The rough farm is an ideal place for the 
raising of all kinds of live stock. Horses, 
mules, cattle, sheep, hogs and all kinds 
of poultry will flourish upon a farm of this 
nature. And there is usually sufficient 
plow land, even if it isn’t of the best 
quality, where feed can be raised for keep- 
ing the live stock. There is usually much 
pasture upon a rough farm; the live stock 
will take care of itself if turned upon a 
good pasture during the spring, summer, 
and early fall. What possible difference 
ean it make if the pasture land is rough? 
Often the best grass is found in a hilly 
pasture. Two brief examples of different 
men who succeeded upon rough farms will 
be given. ‘These successful men took the 
nature of their farms into consideration 
planned their methods accordingly, and 
were well paid for doing so. They balance 
up their farms. 

A Real Case 

One spring—early in the spring—a fearm- 
er went broke. He had a brother who 
was not broke and this brother helped him 
stall off the creditors until the farm could 
be sold. It was a rough farm, not overly 
large. People who lived in that section 
of the country viewed that farm with sus- 
picion. It was known as a place of buried 
hopes, and wasted efforts. So when a 
stranger from a distant county seat town 
appeared and bought the farm for a fairly 
good price, the general opinion was that 
the stranger was green. He was a quiet 
fellow. He didn’t talk overly much to 
the men he met. It seemed that his voca- 
bulary was not very large; what language 
he was familiar with he distrusted. 

He knew in no time why the former 
owner of that farm had failed. He saw 
that grain raising had been the order of the 
day. He smiled quietly to himself and be- 
gan to buy Seosliien stock. He did not 
make extensive purchases; but what stock 
he did buy was of good blood. He secured 
a few brood mares, a few high grade milk 
cows, a few good brood sows and a lot of 


chickens. Then he retired from active 
view for about a year. When he went 
to town he drove fast both ways and 


did not stay any longer than necessary. 
Then some talk began to circulate. 








By C. C. WHITE 


“Say,” said one farmer to his neighbor, 
“How's that new fellow making it? He 
must be starving to death. I hear he ain’t 
sold any grain at all since he came there.”’ 

“T guess that’s right,” replied the man 
addressed. “But say,” he continued, “do 
you suppose there’s any money in selling 
cream? That fellow hauls cream off by 
the canful. They say he gets all kinds of 
milk from those cows of his.” 

The secret was explained. The new 
man was selling cream. He was i 
money. He had established a sm 
dairy—a dairy which would pay dividends 
from the start—and it was gradually en- 
larging. Then he paid the store bills, etc., 
from the eggs the hens laid. No, he wasn’t 
selling any grain. He was feeding the grain 
to his live stock and gettin half again as 
much for it as if he had sold it direct. He 
profited by the experience of the man who 
went broke. 

He didn’t raise too many hogs; just 
enough to clean up his extra corn. 
couple of hundred dollar’s worth of hogs 
helped out some. Well this man is makin 
money. His farm is a well balanced in- 
vestment which is paying large dividends. 
The young colts he raises help out. Every- 
thing is producing a profit and his land is 
getting richer and more valuable. 

Another Example 

A decrepit educated man found it ne- 
cessary to retire to the solitude of the hills 
for a few years. He didn’t have much 
capital, so he got a 240 acre farm in a sec- 
tion of the country where other men would 
not live. Little was seen of this man. 
He enjoyed nature’s beauties, and at the 
same time kept raising live stock. His 
mares raised colts. These horse and mule 
colts were soon worth $150 a head. His 
cows raised calves. These calves got much 
of their growth grazing upon the pasture 
land. This farmer did not attempt to 
farm as he would have done if he had smooth 
land. He raised alfalfa, cane, etc., for 
rough feed, and in the valleys between the 
hills he raised enough corn for his feeding 
purposes. He was not getting his stock 
in shape to sell on the market. He was 
accumulating all the animals he possibly 
could, and was satisfied if he kept them 
growing well. 

He lived there in the hills for a few years 
and the inhabitants of that country had 
almost forgotten him; when all at once 
their attention was directed to bright 
colored sale bills which were scattered 
over the neighborhood. These bills an- 
nounced a large live stock sale. Well, the 
sale came off in due season. There were 
several young mules and horse colts. 
There was one suckling mule. It sold for 
$102. At least $80 of this was clear profit. 
That man had acquired a nice sum of 
money as was plainly evident when the 
clerk added up the returns that night. 

It pays to balance up the farm. Stock 
raising beats straight grain raising always. 
The rough farm is especially adapted for 
stock. ‘Take sheep for example. Sheep 
are very profitable if they are properly 
handled. They can be raised successfully 
upon rough land. The cheap, rough farm 
is the poor man’s paradise. He can retire 
there and if he is industrious, handles his 
live stock with system, and takes care to 
raise sufficient feed for his stock, enjoy 
life hugely and make good money. 





; The ~r farm is — y — 
or ry raising. e range is always 
good, the feed can be raised chant. 
oultry farms are counted the most valu- 
able of any of late years. The rough farm 
will be as profitable for poultry raising 
purposes as a piece of land. Why 
shouldn’t farmers become interested in 
rolling land? 


. bs aay COLT 

eep t inat ifty, growing con- 
dition every day during ‘te first winter. 
Feed liberally; it is costly economy to 
stunt the colt for lack of feed. Growth 
must be continuous from birth to maturity 
if the nities of the young horse aro 
to be Pally developed. e colt that is 
allowed to get poor and hid i 
ter becomes stunted to such an extent 
that it requires half of the summer on good 
pasture to round out and start to grow 
again. It has been so reduced in flesh and 





A| weakened in vitality that it may never 


regain the loss, hence it up to be 
; i Oo oal P an 


| undersized and 


Plenty of bone and muscle building feed 
is what the colt requires, and he will now 
consume large quantities of clover 
Bright, clean timothy tn snail auenticns 

ean timothy in tities 
is good for eolis, but good clover or alfalfa 


- y 
digested. The young animal may be 
given all the hay he will eat without : 


hi , 

"Dats and bran mixed, with a 
amount of corn, makes the 
ration for growing colts. Oats 
stitute the main part of the 
horsemen agree that this is 
grain feed for horses of all ‘ 
colt is thin coated and inclined 
from the cold, more corn and bran are 
needed in the ration than otherwise. Al] 
grain should be ground or at least shelled; 
the teeth of the young colt are not strong 
enough to eat much ear corn. The size 
of the ration always depends upon the size 
and condition of the colt. But it may be 
said that when the young animal is get- 
ting the proper amount of exercise he ma 
be given at regular meals about all he will 
eat up clean Towards spring, when the 
time for shedding the coat app add 
a little oil meal to the colt’s bran; this will 
hasten the shedding materially. 

Some people would add to the list of 
feeds given the colt some tonics and con- 
dition powders. But care, feed 
and water is about all the medicine that 
the young animal needs. One can regulate 
the bowels with feed and that is usually 
enough doctoring. If the bowels are 
loose, straw and light ground feeds are 
generally good. If they are bound up, oil 
meal will move them. 

The colt should be allowed all the pure 
water he wants. Icy water is not good, 
as he will not drink a sufficient quantity 
for the needs of his body, but it is not nec- 

to heat the water. Pump a fresh 
supply just before he is led to the tank, 
then he will get it at the temperature at 
which it comes from the well. Water half 
an hour before feeding. Keep a piece of 
= salt in -_ fay | or else give a pinch 
of common salt in the grain feed 
three times a week.—W. F. P, esata 
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Write for the New GORDON-VAN TINE 


2000 «2ci:-, BARGAIN CATALOG 


We Ship Anywhere. Safe Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed 


HE miniature pages to the left are reproduced from seven of the 
SPECIMEN CATALOG 156 pages in our big illustrated 5000 Bargain Catalog of Build- 
PAGES ing Materials. Every page is packed with money savers like 
the samples shown. Send for a copy of the complete book. FREE. 
Build or remodel now. Everything you need is shown in this great 
book at 25% to 50% saving. Shipped to you anywhere—no matter 

where you live—safe delivery guaranteed. 


Highest Quality—Lowest Wholesale Prices! 


TE RR AO 

Over 100,000 delighted mail-order customers and three strong banks 

\ vouch for us. Prompt shipment on either large or small orders. For 

iM every nickle of freight, we save dollars on the bill. ‘Guaranteed 

i) Right” estimates free on request. Send for this great price-making 

money saving catalog today—now? A veritable Builders’ Encyclopedial 
Contains the answer to every building need. Use the coupon! 


Screens Doors and | —Th. Builder's Hardware 
made of Soft White Pine Windows ' , 


with special care. The very hy hy 
best wire screencloth We +, 
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Latest Lumber List. Miltions | © y selected 
dty, clean, seasoned lumber at for hot bed sesh 
Wholesale Everything in Lumber. All your | se. Bracing rod 
wants supplied at a moment's netice. All gradedia | makes sash strong and rigid= 
eccordance with rules of the Lumbermen's Asso- stands all tests. Price, glazed 
—> Buy at wholesaie; take the dealer’s profits complete, $1.90. Described fully 
yourself, We ship to anvwhere by Cost Srcight. in > 
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Save $200 to $500 on Your Complete House 


Send for copy of our Famous $10,000 Plan Book. Shows pictures and floor plans of over a hundred 
homes. Satisfaction, quality and -_, amet delivery guaranteed to you anywhere. Goods as repre- 
sented or money back and freight pa th ways—sign and send the coupen. 
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The Coupon Will Bring You Our 5000 Bargain Catalog FREE 


Or you can send » postal. Our catalog is the standard of the building world. Write for what 
you want, no matter where you live or when you expect to build, Phenomenal savings. Write. 


GORDON-VAN TINE COMPANY, °3°5,c435 STREET 
in Business Over Half a Century! 
a7, a» Mail Us This Free 


QUIS ” coupon ora Posta’. 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., _ In sending for Plan Book, enclose 10° 


cents for postage and mating. You will 


5596 Case St., Davenport, low® receive the books by return mail. 
Gentilemen:—Please send the books checked beipw. 
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PRODUCING HEAVY HORSES 


By F. R. SHAW 











HY there should be any marked 
W difference in the art of producing 
good horses of any particular 
breed in different parts of the hemisphere 
(other than climatic)has ever been an in- 
teresting topic of discussion to many who 
have not seen the breeds, and their 
breeders, at their best. The American 
will not for a moment admit that anyone 
is his superior as a breeder and feeder; the 
Canadian is just as certain of his position; 
the Frenchman, the Belgian, the Scotch- 
man, and the Englishman would as will- 
ingly surrender their nativity as to admit 
that they were not the last word in the 
production of near perfection in their 
different breeds of horses. 
All the different nationalities who have 
gone about the work of improving and 


perfecting their different breeds of horses | 


(and other live stock as well) deserve only 
the highest commendation—they have 
performed a service for the world at large 
whose benefits can hardly be appreciated, 
and for which they can never receive ade- 
quate remuneration. In visiting the 


breeding districts of European countries | 


one cannot but be impressed with the fact 
that the splendid loyalty of the breeder 
to his favorite breed is his most valuable 
asset—and in no country or among no 
people have I found this loyalty so marked 
as in England. 
family, district and shire; it is simply in- 
spiring to find the mother, sister, brother, 
and the entire servant body heartily co- 
operating with the head of the household 
in the production of something better 
from year to year. 

The fairs, of which there are many, 
from the Royal, all down through those of 


lesser magnitude, but not one whit less | 


interesting or instructive proportionally, 
are great incentives to the small breeder 
to produce his best. Here they come to- 
gether in friendly rivalry, to compete for 
the prizes offered, and I have stood at the 
ring side and overheard comment and 
criticism by the wives, mothers and sisters 
of exhibitors, relative to the class before 
them which would havedone credit to some 
of our judges of national fame. 
Combined Effort Valuable 

Possibly the greatest difference between 
England and the United States in the mat- 
ter of horse breeding is system and com- 
bined effort in England, and the lack of it 
in the United States. Here we have a few 
large breeders and dealers, and certain 
localities where horse breeding is spas- 
modically carried on; there, while there are 
breeders and dealers who operate on quite 
a large plan, practically every farmer is a 
producer of pure bred horses in certain 
shires, not simply for this year and next, 
but he has been a breeder all his life and 
will continue to be until death, when his 
son or sons will take over the work and 
carry it on to greater perfection. 


It permeates the entire 


_ A very | fellows, with finish and quajity enoug 
praiseworthy custom in England is that of | to make every horse of show yard char 


| the landlord, or owner of a large estate, . 
| owning pure bred sires of merit for the use 
| of his tenants, charging only a fee which will 
| possibly in time provide a fund equaling 
the purchase price originally paid, and it 
is not unusual that a renter will breed 
janimals of prize winning quality, which 
bring him very remunerative prices. At 
the show at Boston, England, which I ) 
attended a few years ago, a tenant farmer | | tivitis. Shyi horses cit enter 
(renter) sold a weanling colt for $1200; ji 
this colt had been a consistent winner at a “Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
number of shows that season. ph a may FL 
Renting a Sire aMicted. Nomatter how many doctors have triedand 


- e falied, use “Visio” our money back guarantee. 
Another plan for securing the services of $2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
a first class sire is found in a number of 


farmers clubbing together and hiring, or 


renting for the season, a stallion of such BOWSH FR VM [ LS ] 
/ 


merit that his value would be beyond 
(Sold with or without Elevator.) 


their means if they wished to purchase 

‘ght. vet in thie way they secure his | For Every Variety of Work. 
outright, yet In this way they secure his 
| 7 : . - . Have conical shaped grinders. Different 
| services at a nominal outlay, and at a small all others, Handiest to operate and Gx 
divided risk. In none of the European 
countries did I find as favorable marketing 
conditions for the horses produced as in 


England, aside from the ever present de-| _N.". BOWSHER, South Bend, Ind. 


mand forthe best to be retained at homefor | YOUR HORSE IS NO GOOD IF HIS 


The FEET ARE BAD. 
Hoof oretin. cand goose, other ms ail- 
ments of horses sheep quick! per- 
manently relieved by . . 


Huston’s Liniment 


The World’s Greatest Remedy 

FREE 50e Book on how to treat most common troubles 
of horses and other stock. Write today for 

your copy, giving your dealer’s name. 

HUSTON LINIMENT CO., 218 North Main St., Wichita, Kans, 
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MOON BLINDNESS 
and 











LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
7 sizes—2 to % horse power. One 
windwheel use. (Alse make Sweep 
ers —Coered and Piain. 





| breeding purposes and for export. 
railroads are large users of horses of ex- 
treme weight; these are used throughout 
the country not onlyfor switching cars, but 
|in collecting and delivering freight. 
Freight depots are practically unknown, 
smaller cars than ours being used which 
lare set out at the different stations and 
|all freight then delivered by the railroad 
|company. Outgoing shipments are col- 
| lected from any part of the town or city 
and delivered to the road and placed di- 
rectly in the cars; drayage at both ends 
becomes part of the freight charges and 
is payed as such. This work requires a 
| great many horses. Those used for switch- 
| ing purposes must weigh a ton, or better. 
Prices Paid Abroad 
Prices paid for these horses are so at- 
tractive that many of the farmer breeders 
look entirely to this outlet for the sale of | 
| their horses rather than raise them to be 
sold for breeding purposes. The brewers, 
wine merchants, and dock masters are 
always on the lookout for ton horses of 
quality. 

Just outside of Lincoln, Lincolnshire, 
| England, a Mr. Gorley has stables for the 
| handling of horses. He has had a contract 
|for many years to furnish the Midland 


| Railroad with the horses they use. At the 














| time of my visit to his farm, he had on} D CHESTER WHi 
| hand forty head of geldings, every horse | Boars, gitts, no kin. Prolific large kind. Young herds a 
| weighing right at a ton. These horses were | SRtagy, Bred sows. | Pedigrees furnished. WVacct- 
being fed, exercised and thoroughly sea- | 0. I. C. FARMS Zz SCIOTA, ILLINOIS 
soned for their work, so as to be ready for 
shipment any day when called for by the HEA 
railroad, and to any lover of a heavy horse | Curo Heave 
| it was a treat ‘to look this lot over; not a | Seoxier 


blemish of any importance to be seen | 
| among them; all big, fresh, sound, lusty | MONEY IN PATENTS 
}; | 1 Secure your patent orreturn fee. Manufacturers want 
| Mills patents. Write for free book. Mulls, 


Mansell F. 
Registered U. 8. Patent Attorney, 222 Washingtea, D.C. 



















acter. Others may have, but I ne.er saw 
forty such horses in one stable. 

Mr. Gorley told me that these horses 
were all purchased from farmers in Lip- 


colnshire, and adjoining shires, known ir 
England as the Midlands, and cost on ar 
average right at $600 per head. In looking 
at these horses, and learning the price paid 
for them, I could not help making a com- 
parison between them und like numbers 
of draft horses I have seen bought, and put 
up to feed by dealers throughout Illinois, 
Ohio, Iowa, Nebraska, and some of the 
other horse growing states. Jt is needless 
to say, that our home grown horses cap 
only suffer by this comparison. Why 
should this be? We are producing cattle 
of all the beef breeds as good ar are found 
anywhere—we have the soil, the feed, the 
climate and the market, yet with all of 
these we fall down lpmentably when we 
come to the production of the real draft 
horse. 
The Solution of the Problem 

To me the brood mare, and proper feed- 
ing of the foal from birth to maturity 
soives the problem. Our importers for a 

uarter of a.century or more have flooded 
the country with sires, of different de- 
grees of merit, yet enough really good 
ones have been brought into the country 
to have made a better showing than they 
have done, had they better mares to mate 
with. Of late years many of our importers 
seem to appreciate this fact, and have im- 
ported numbers of excellent mares, which 
are being sold and scattered through the 
b: eeding «districts; this cannot but have a 
beneficial effect on the quality of the 
horses produced. I would like to see or- 
ganizations of farmers everywhere not 
only using pure bred sires, but each own- 
ing one or more pure bred mares; this with 
liberal feeding and proper development 
of the young things oroduced, I believe is 
the correct solutior of the problem of 
breeding horses of equal size and quality 
of those produced ir European countries, 
and with us, as in Europe, as our cities be- 
come more densely populated and business 
centres more congested, the demand will 
ever be for more weight in our draft horses, 
and the prices they will command will be 
liberally remunerative to the breeder 
when the horse is produced from pure bred 
dam and sire. 


WEANING THE PIGS 

Young pigs can be weaned and placed 
on regular feed witb no appreciable loss of 
development if they are properly handled. 
It is a great advantage to the feeder if he 
can accomplish this result. Usually the 
pigs will commence to eat a little between 
the of two and three weeks and they 
should t be encouraged in this right from 
the start. 

It is a good plan to give the little fellows 
access to a trough an coapas epeane all 
aed own. ‘This can easily : arranged 

making an opening into the main pen 
just large ey bom to pass through 
comfortably. In their own trough they 
may at first be fed a little skim milk to 
which has been added a small amount of 
middlings. More middlings may be added 
as the grow >lder and they should be 
allowed ‘i this feed which they will clean 
up. ‘hey will soon commence to eat a 
little soaked corn or other grain and in a 
short time will be using coasiderable quan- 
tities ot it. Ar they grow older they will 
rely more an:. more on the feed they get in 
this way anc ess on that orovided by the 
mother. [hus by ‘he ti 2 chey are seven 
or eight weeks old they wui have gradually 
become accustomed to the regular feed 
and will scarcely realize the change when 
taken from the sow. Commercial pig 
feeds are now on the market. ‘They are 
scientifically prepared and assist greatly 
in bringing the pig through the weaning 
period in good shape. Such feeds are given 
in the sume manner as skim milk and mid- 
dlings and in the form of a gruel. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A Horse in Harness 
rth TWO ine Stall 


You lose money when you put your unpadded 
horses out to spring work. As soon as they begin 
working off their winter fat the collars hang loose- 
ly and bruise, chafe and gallthem. They can’t 

do a full day’s work with raw and bleeding necks 
and shoulders. You lose work and make the 
beasts suifer needlessly. There’s a remedy—use 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 









This Low Priced Pad Adds Many Dollars 
to the Working Power of Your Horses 


Filled with our own Special Composite Stuff- 
ing. Light, soft, springy and very absorbent. 
No dirt, no trash, no short cheap limy hair with hide 
attached to attract rats and mice. 
TAPATCO pads are cool and properly ventilated. They 
quickly absorb all sweat. The cost is only a few cents. One 
day’s idleness of your horse would lose you Z 
more than the cost of a year’s supply 
of TAPATCO pads, hile “ee 


ASK YOUR DEALER SS. || : 
)| roe 
vy =\) : 


PADS FOR HORSES 
Ars | 
+ Pad & Textile Co, »-¥ dey We 







































The American 


< GREENFIELD, OHIO it lire _<e 






In horses or live stock nothing equals Sloan’s for sure, 
speed relief. Good for Festers, Spavin, Chicken Roup, 
og Cholera. 
Hear What Others Say: 


“We use your horse medicines here with good success. I have 
charge of onc hundred and fifty draft horses used at the Government 
mills here.” —Glenn C. Collins, Live Stock Supt., Dept. of the Interior, 
United States Indian Service, Menominee Indian Mills, Neopit, Wis. 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


All Dealers 25c., 50c. and $1.00 
Send 4 cents in stamps for TRIAL BOTTLE 


DR. EARL S. SLOAN, Inc., Dept. D _—~Philadelphia, Pa. 


AP 0 LL BEST BLOOM 


A TTA IT IR TR 
FORCULVERTS, FLUMES, CISTERNS. SILOS, TANES, ROOFING ANDSIDING. |: ° 4 
Highest quality Galvanized Sheets manufactured=strong, rigid, durable, reasonable]; 

in cost. APOLLO Formed Roofing and Siding Products are sold by weight by lead- 
ing . Accept nosuvstitute. Write today forfree “Better Buildings” booklet, |? 
containing plans and information of value to every farmer and cwner of buildings,}j} 4 
AMERICAN SHEET ° 
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P. fitt’ collars make 
om oat rttable. And 


working ability by half. 
H Il latest design steel Horse Collars fit 
postesti— mt all shoulder troubles, 
no more galls, blisters or fistula. And they 
will cure these an sores while the 
horse is being work 
The strong, rustproof steel Howell 
srnooth surface to 





horse sense facts, Write today. 
copy here for Send letter now. Learn 
Shout Howell latest design eteel Horse Col- 
lars. Agents wanted in each county. 
KOEHLER BROTHERS 
222 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. (2) 


aovfc, HOG OILER 











for new home and school equipment vital to health of 
all farm and village tamilies; urged by health author- 
ities, sanitary leaders and educators everywhere. If 
you can give good references, and write at caee, Jou 
can get exclusive territorial rights and make $2500 to 
$2000 per year, permanently, in your own comnty or 
vicinity. Average sale $45. Rider, of N. Y. made $700 
first 3 months; Williams, of Penn., earns $250 every 
month: one Ohio — made $750 in September. You 
are more likely to the man we want, if you have 
had experience selling to farmers, village homes, 
schools, factories, etc. Winter best time to begin, so 
write for details today. 


KAUSTINE CO. Inc., 1071 Ellicott S¢., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


FORD STARTER 












Differs from al! others-- 
ves a te revolu- 

tion. ely guaran to 

New Price $14. Write 

SANDRO STARTER CO. 

8 81 Sandbe 
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Dealers 
Wanted 
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WINTER CARE OF THE BROOD SOW 


months of the year, her pigship can roam 
about the place, picking up insects 
nuts, berries, green vegetation and what- 

ever else her fancy may call for that is 

within her reach. In the winter it is a! 
different proposition, and on entirely too} 
many farms a few ears of corn is her entire 
variety of diet, and she is often denied the 
privelege of getting the proper amount of 
exercise. Our experience has ied us to 
believe that the sow which 1s put in close 
quarters and fed an almost entire corn 
ration contracts a feverish condition, quite 
often resulting in her devouring her entire 
litter of pigs. Her feverish condition, 
caused by an all corn ration and iittle 
exercise, causes her to fret and worry at 
farrowing time and often results in her 
killing, accidentally or otherwise, a part or 
all of Ker litter. 

We have little or no trouble of this na- 
ture siace giving our brood sows plenty of 
exercise and reasonable amounts of pro- 
tein carrying feeds prior to the farrowin 
period. We find this in clover hay an 
alfalfa, which we occasionally throw in for 
bedding. Pumpkins, while not carrying 
much protein, are an excellent supplement 
to corn for all kinds of hogs, as they keep 
the bowels in fine order, and the seeds are 
said to be a vermifuge. We haul the 
pumpkins to the barn before heavy frosts 
and cover them with straw, and usually 
have them to feed till the first of the year, 
after which follow clover and alfalfa hay 
occasionally. A couple or three weeks 
before farrowing she is separated from the 
other sows, put into a lot by herself and 


k and other kitchen slops, to which we 
add shorts or middlings. 

If she is to farrow early while the 
weather is cold care must be taken to have 


~ twice a day with slop made of | 


Throughout the summer, spring and fall § 


| 





a tight bunk with a dry floor. If the floor 
is dry very little bedding will be needed. 
If you haven’t a good place for sows to 
farrow early pigs, it is best to breed them 
to farrow after the weather gets warmer. 

After farrowing, slops carrying a good 
amount of proteim should be fed, which 
may consist of skim milk or middlings or 
both. Of course other protein carrying 
feeds may be fed, but those mentioned are 
most commonly used. In addition to this 
corn should be fed. Just how much corn 
is necessary is hard to determine; we 
usually commence with about three or 
four average sized ears after farrowing, 
increasing to six and sometimes eight for 
large sows with large litters; this twice a 
day, ears averaging about ninety to a 
bushel of seventy pounds. 

Ashes and salt make a valuable addition 
to the feed of brood sows, both before and 
after farrowing, as lime is necessary for 
producing strong bone in the litter. Po- 
tato parings, partly decayed fruit and 
vegetables go to make up a variety for 
winter feeding. 

A lot of sows are extremely hard on 
bedding and straw lasts but a little while. 
We have found corn fodder much better. 
Being coarse, it lasts much longer and is 
very satisfactory. 

With proper winter care of the brood 

i not be necessary for you to carry 

a club at farrowing time, and to supply 

salty bacon to substitute protein to keep 

~ from eating her entire litter.—O. R. A., 
nd. 


If you see an advertisement in another 
publication you may as well get our - 
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then 


want in a glove—and 
you’ll buy this Hansen. 
Shaped with personal care, they 
give every man, at work or sport, 
complete protection with flexibility 
and a good grip. 


"Test of everything 


Hansen’s 
Gloves 


help while others hinder. That’s why 
Hansen’s afford real protection. There 
is no extra bulk to interfere with your 
pay —_ keep yous ag ne a 
able; free from roughness an jury— 
and they 


Like all Hansen’s this stout“Protector’”’ 
will not stiffen after wetting, and cleaning 
in gasoline leaves it soft and shapely. 
Write for Free Book 
showing many of the 500 styles for all 
work, driving, motoring, sports and dress. 
If your dealer has not Hansen's Gloves we will 
supply you. 














Anyway, write for the Book. 
Oo. Cc. MFG. CO. 
129 H, Detroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 








ONE FIRST COST 
EN NO MORE 


That’s what itmeansto pump 
\\ water with the world’s 
geared, 


“Let the wind pump your 
water for nothing’”’ 
STOVER MFG. CO. 








Water-proof, Rust-proof, 
Rot-proof. Warmi a winter,cool 
in summer. Weight abou ee 





BANNER TAILORING CO,, DEPT’ 985. CHICAGO 





antee back of you by looking to see if we 





have accepted the same advertiser. 
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Successful Farming advertisements 


teed to be as represented. 


PRODUCING WOOL THAT TOPS 
THE MARKET 


With a little more conservative manage- 
ment, the quality of the crop could 
greatly raised, and the quantity con- 
siderably increased. A surprising amount 
of wool is lost on the average farm through 
various causes. Many times the fences 
are poor, and in crawling through or 
under, the sheep rub off a considerable 
quantity of wool. ‘Then, there are snags 
of boards sticking out around the sheds. 
and these,with splinters, protruding nails 
and scraps of old wire, claim quite a toll 
from the wool-crop 

Where the fleece is allowed to be filled 
with snow, rain or sleet while on the 
sheeps’ back, it must of course dry out by | 
very slow degrees. This is not only detri- 
mental to the health of the flock, but the 
quality of the wool is sure to be affected, 
while the color of the fleece undergoes a 
change that lowers the grade of the prod- 
uct materially. Proper housing during | 
stormy periods will entirely avoid this 
lowering of wool values, at the same time 
greatly contributing to the health, com- 
fort and productiveness of the flock. 

Cleanliness of fleece counts for more 
than is realized by most sheep raisers, | 
although it is but reasonable to think | 
that the wool buyer will pay more for 
the clean, clear colored fleece than for the 
filthy, discolored one. Where the flock 
is allowed to run to the straw stack, as 
too many of them are, much chaff finds 
lodgment in the fleece, which not only 
slightly lowers the grade of the product, 
but is a drawback at the time of shearing. 
Feeding racks for sheep mean economy in 
feed and prevention of chaff and dust 
settling in the fleece while the animals dig | 
their feed from the stack. 

How many sheep raisers did you ever | 
hear mention that most important point | 
in wool production—feeding the flock es-| 
pecially for the promotion of wool- 
growth? But why not? If the flock is| 
skimped through on fodder or straw, with 
a few nubbins of corn added, surely, we | 
cannot expect the animals to return us a| 
full wool crop. We must furnish them | 
with those grains and roughages contain- 
ing variety—those elements of which wool 
is formed— if the flock is kept thrifty and | 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 








It Took 15 Years to 
Prepare for My New 
9% Profit Offer 


Let me tell you the story. Let me 
show you how I have turned the best 
factory of its kind in the world and 
the best sales system in the vehicle 
line to making high-grade vehicles for 
you at unheard-of low prices. 


Split Hickory 
Vehicles 


have gained a world-wide reputation for 
high quality. That’s because for 15 years 
I have made them of second growth hick- 
ory, split, not sawed. Now, my quality is 
higher than ever, but I have worked out my new 5% 
plan to split prices lower than I ever could before. 


30 Days’ Road Test 
2 Years’ Guarantee 


That’s the wayI back up the quality of Split Hick- 























ory Buggies. I send them to you for a hard-road 
tects you. 


test on your own roads. If 
the quality isn’t there, you 0 
send the buggy back and 
I pay all the freight both 9 
30 . 

Get the Book 

Read the new price splitting offers. See 150 | 
of the atest, eee oes that ever rolled over (g . 4 
the road—and over 200 illustrations. Send your se y YP i, => 
name on a postcard and I’ll mail the big buggy a V> p< 1/)/_¥ A aS NPS =e) 
book and also my new 70 page Harness book, ~~. a Sez. 
SoA 


ways. If you see the qual- 
both free, Address = =, U7, 
IY AY 
4 
ay 
4, 
































ity and keep the buggy, my 
_aA ~ 
The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. TF, is LX) 
Columbus, Ohio Ng N64 


two years’ guarantee pro- 
Station 201 \ 
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healthy and the wool crop yields us a) 
goodly profit. Along with such desirable | 
roughages as clover, alfalfa and bright 
odder, we must add oats, bran and a| 
little oil meal. Sufficient corn may be 
given to keep the animals in normal | 
flesh and generate enough heat for com- 
fort. All grains and roughages must be 
absolutely clean and free from dust or 
mold, both on account of the health of 
the flock and the quantity and quality of | 
wool produced. 

Clean, dry bedding will do much toward | 
keeping the fleece clean and free from | 
moisture. One must also have a care as | 
to where the flock ranges, as they often | 
get their fleeces matted with burrs, 
thistles and burdocks, which are a great | 
hindrance at shearing time, or, if left in| 
the wool, will lower the grade of the prod- | 


q 
’ 


— 





uct. Even if they are removed before | 
shearing, it is a most undesirable task, | 
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1915 11-Horsepower Motorcycle ! 
To be given away—Write today 


We might say this is a two-wheel automobile. Every up-to-the minute Motorcycle improve- 
ment—the logical machine for all-around general usefulness. This is your opportunity. In 
addition to the two-cylinder, 11-horse Power Motorcycle, you have an opportunity to get 
many other premiums such as Gold and Silver Watches, Clocks, Bicycles, Shot-guns, Hunting 
Rifles, Flashlights, Violins, Guitars, Tool Chests, Writing Sets, etc. 

Write me a post 


* . 
2,000 Points FREE for Prompt Action. YF}? 2°,* 2% 
and I will immediately send you a complete description of the Motorcycle. I will also tell 
you about my dandy plan for helping you earn it, and send you my new Premium Catalog 
Write me as early as possible, and I will give you 2,000 points free to your credit towards 
getting the Motorcycle. Write today. 


E. T. Meredith, M-2 Success Bldg., 


7 
- rT? 


Des Moines, Iowa 
111 ee A) ee I ee 1 ae 











serves to frighten the sheep, and results | 
in a considerable loss of wool. If one has 
been careless or negligent in any or all of 
these points, it will pay him well to pen 
the flock in advance of the shearing period, 
and go over the whole flock, carefully re- 
moving all chaff, burrs, etc., from the 
fleeces. All filthy tags also should be 
clipped from the animals at that time, and 
if there are mats of dirt or manure, these 
should be scrubbed clean. These ap- 
parently small details all tend to total a 
result that will add materially to the 
profits arising from the sale of the wool 
crop —M. C. 









‘“‘Where Earning Power Is Surest”’ 





That’s the title of our story of wonderful HARNEY VAL- 
LEY, EASTERN OREGON. 16 Fine Photogrephs of farms 
in the valley during the crop growing and harvesting Season 
of Nineteen Fourteen. It’s a true to life story of the North- 
west’s last great agricultural valley, where the soil is rich, 
the climate ideal, the people progressive, good schools, high 
school, stores and good markets for crops. 

You should know this land of opportunity—its advantages 
—our book will explain in word and picture. Send for 
your copy today. 


Oregon & Western Col. Co. 
J, Pioneer Bidg., St. Paul, Mine. 


Send - 
for the 


Book 
Today 
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You Can Buy 10 Acres for $10 a month and 


Your First Crop 
Should Pay for the Land 


And Pay A Handsome Profit Besides. 
Grapefrait And Orange Trees to Plant it 
Free of Cost 
If, for every $50 paid us, we could return you 
$60 in one year’s time, giving you a deed to an 


e acre of land on which the $60 was made, you 
‘ would be interested, wouldn't you? Yet, that's 
" what it practically amounts to when you invest in 
a Fruitland Park, Florida, farm, where a certain 


crop is capable of returning $60 to $100 per acre 
per annum, year in and year out—a crop you can 
market locally and not be dependent upon foreign 
markets or commission men. 

We can sell you sucha farm reasonably priced, 
on easy terms, furnish you free grapefruit or 
orange trees to plant it—other seeds at cost, locate 
you in a prosperous developed community with 
established markets, low taxes, in a County prac- 
tically free of debt—on a hard road, near railroads, 
town, markets, schools, churches, neighbors, in a 
high, rolling, perfectly drained section, underlaid 
with clay sub-soil, lying on either side of two rail- 
roads, intersected by hard roads, with twelve sta- 
tions, six towns—no swamps, lowlands or palmetto; 
telephone service at small cost, free auto drygoods 
and grocery delivery to your farm. 

Inexpensively you can build a pretty bungalow 
on a beautiful, fresh water lake, ideal for bathing, 
boating, and game-fishing. 
ideal protection against extremes of heat and cold. 
Thisis the great proven district for grapefruit 
and oranges; the t citrus grove in Florida 
(900 acres) and the t packing houses; almost 
one million boxes shipped last season—one grove 
from a single acre yielded 1100 boxes; another 

; ve has yielded over $1,000 per acre annually 
X or ten consecutive years. 
Write today for book of actual pho phs and 
conservative literature and wonderful story of 
: “A Fruitland Park Farm,” and why your first 
crop should pay for it. 
Lake County Land Owners’ Association 
No. 24 Gardenia St., Fruitland Park, Fla. 


R. R. Fare Refunded to Buyers 
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of yours, about enjoying life in ‘The Land 
of qeashine, Fruit and Flowers '—California 
—will come true, just assoon as you desire, 
if you will let me tell you just where you 
can get good land, in large or small tracts, 
at reasonable prices and on easy terms. 
Write plainly your name and address on 
is ad., and send it to me TODAY. 











R. A. Smith, Colonization & Industrial 
Agent, Union Pacific R. R. Co., Room 
4072 Union Pacific Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 





Send Gow list. Learn what Induce- 
ments Virginia offers to the farmer, stockraiser, 
wchardmans. Fertile soil, mild, healthful clim- 
ate, long growing season with no extremes of heat 
or cold make thisa veritable ‘‘Land of Oppor- 
tunity."" Good 5 and10 acre farms, $250 
upward. FM. UME, Agr. Agt. 
NAW.RY. 207 0s NAW. Bldg. Roanoke. Va, ns 
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LIVE STOCK IN FLORIDA 
Excellent opportunities for raising cattle, hogs, sheep and 
poultry—complete booklet just issued. Also literature on 
agriculture and horticulture. Investigate new towns—Chu- 
juota, Kenansville and Okeechobee. Write for literature, 
naming Subject that most interests you. J. E. .ngraham, 
Vice. Pres. Land and Industrial Dept. Florida dast Coast 
Ry. Room 114. City Bidg., St. Augustine, Fla., or Louis 
Larson, Northwestern Agent, 109 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
cW FEF Reece Eastern Agent, 243 Fifth Ave..New York 
a 
a 























RID THE HOGS OF PARASITES 

It may not be apparent at first just 
how the hog louse is connected with the 
tremendous loss due to cholera, but never- 





Elevation and lakes | 




























theless, this little blood-sucking parasite 
should be given a share in the blame. 

| Anything which lowers the vitality of 
an animal hepls to make it a fit subject 
|for disease, and a horde of lice sucking 
out the life-blood of a hog certainly re- 
| duces his vitality. 

With the modern devices which have 
| been developed for getting rid of lice, 
| there is no reason why a herd of hogs 
| should be annoyed by this pest and their 
| owner’s profits reduced thereby. 

Dipping vats and disinfectant solutions 
have made it possible to keep the skin 
of the hogs in healthy condition and free 
from vermin when the weather is not too 
cold. 

More recently various types of rubbing 
posts and self-oilers have been devised 
for the purpose of enabling the hog to 
give himself the necessary treatment, and 








Farm Tractor 


Model L— 12-20 Horse Power 
four-cylinder, 2-speed light weight 
A tractor of great power, suitable for 
any size farm. Will pull the im- 


plements you now have on your farm 
—gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, 
manure spreaders, road drags or graders. 
Will also operate your ensilage cutter, feed 
grinder, circular saw, etc. Does more work 
than horses—costs less and is so simple anyone 
can runit, 





while he is given credit for having the 
least sense of all farm animals, he cer- 
| tainly knows what to do when one of these 
devices is placed within his reach. 

There are several types of self-oilers but 
| the underlying principle is much the same 
in all of them. They provide a tank to 
hold the oil and a post or other device 
which is constantly covered with oil and 
against which the hog can rub the spot 
on his anatomy which tells him that it 
needs treatment. Give the hogs a chance 
' to rid themselves of lice and other para- 
sites which infest them, and thereby keep 

them in condition to withstand disease. 


ee 
| _ EXERCISE THE FARM TEAM | 
Every spring we have complaint of 
azoturia and soft horses with sore, bruised 
shoulders when heavy work starts. We 
| do not have the winter logging, dragging, 
| and wood hauling of former years to keep 
| our teams employed, so we cannot give 
| them profitable exericse. 
| However we may profit and likely save 
the life or at least the elasticity of a noble 
animal if we give our attention during 
spare winter hours to a little miscellaneous 
exercise of the teams. If we can no more 
than ride astride one and lead the other 
beside for a canter down the road and 
back we have done much for the animals, 
We use box stalls exclusively and never 
tie up an animal at any time in the year. 
It is the humane way. The old narrow 
tie-up stall, where the horse drones away 
day after day when not at labor, shifting 
from one foot to the other in order to have 
a change of position, is one of the biggest 
pieces of torture ever introduced into a 
farm stable. Compare it with a nice, | 
clean, roomy, airy slatted box stall filled | 
knee deep with fresh straw. 
Then we keep our team hitched to the 
mud boat many days in winter and let 
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particulars free 
Address: LLOYO M. BKINNER, Gon. Mer. 
Skidmore Land Co, 





HIDES TANNED cso: 


Guaranteed. Why take chances? 
until you get our big Special Offer and catalog FREE 


Write today. 


and made into fine 
COATS and ROBES 
Work Absolutely 
Don't ship a hide 


National Tanning Co., Dept. 25, Des Moines, la 





M oney-Making Farms throughout !7 states: one acre to | 
0$50,000, many with livestock, tools 


1,000 acrea, $500 t 
and cr le 
Strout Farm Agency Sta 


r iilustrated list sent free. EB, A 
067. 47W 34th st 


ope ine! 1. B 


New York 


them drag it about with a load of straw 
for the poultry house, the pig bunks, the 
calf pens or stalls, and by getting all our 
manure out in winter we have more work 
jevery day for the horses. It is safe to 
| say that if we use good judgment with our 
lanimals in winter the heavy work in 
spring will not find us handicapped with 
sore necks, sore shoulders, over heating, 
azoturia and the many ailments that 
befall a badly wintered or pampered ani- 
mal.—G. W. B. 








| Silage, once considered unsafe for sheep 


is now classed as a good feed. It must, | 





Our advertisements are guaranteed. 





| however, be fed with cautien. 
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Save yourself them 
frequent and dan mrs! 


gerous task Os | cal , 

climbing and oiling. oil-less bushings. 
Insist that the makers fit your windmill, gas engine 
and othermachines with “BOUND BROOK” BUSH- 
INGS. They will then runsmoothly for years without 
oiling or greasing. Hard-to-reach bearings may be 
neglected or forgotten. Reasons why the best makers 
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uu ngs cos 
no merethan th FREE BOOK—**Light 


without them. 


GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CO. 
Box “S,”” Bound Brook, N. J. [ae 


tosell. We just tell 
you who uses our 

















“SWEENEY SYSTEM” 


of practical experience. Fit yourself 
in six weeks to earn from $75 to $150 
Successful 


FREE TRACTION COURSE 
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all 
Double i 
Capacity. 
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ower 
—funs with any size engine 
2H.P.up. They will grind ear 
corn and all small grain, fine or 
coarse. Sent ontrial. Nomoney 
down. Write forcatalog. 


G. M. Ditto, Box 66 ,Joliet. 


One /|CLEAR$20 DAY 
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THE GROWING OF BABY MUTTON| 3” 


Continued foom page 50 


corn stover may also be fed in moderate 
amounts. 

The grains best adapted to feeding are 
wheat bran, oats, peas, barley, corn and 
linseed meal. The kinds of grain will 
depend to some extent upon the kinds 
of roughage that are being fed. When 
feeding ewes that are giving large quanti- 
ties of milk it is desirable to feed them a 
number of times during the day, and not 
too much at atime; the succulent food in 
most instances is divided in two rations 
—one in the morning and the other in the 
evening—and fed at the rate of about 
six pounds a day to each ewe. 





The young lambs should be encouraged 
to eat alone at as early an age as possible, | 
and when they have learned to eat by | 
themselves they should have all that | 
they can be induced to eat at one time 
with a relish. Linseed meal and cracked | 
corn make a good grain ration. Barley | 
is also a good grain food for young lambs. | 
They will also relish roots, and should 
have all they will clean up with their 
other food. The more they can be made 
to clean up with a relish the better gains 
they will make. 

It is unwise to market the lambs alive, 
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Pil Put Your Stock in a Thriving Condition— 
Make the Ailing Ones Healthy and Expel the 
Worms — czerr uss { 





Dr. of Veterinary Science 
Dr. of Medicine 


| I urge you to see to it right now that your work horses are put 
in prime condition for spring and summer work, so that when 
the sun shines they will be rid of their old coat, full of stamina 
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for when they are taken from the ewes ; 4 , 7 BS 
Sey"wal bec foversh sd wil sot | De. ess | Seedy forburnes. And don'toverlook ihe wring pic erop 
— a lie wer = = gh am from worms. Be sure, also, that your milk cows are thoroughly { 
eo h e folds, and wo ook inferior|| Pan-a-ce-a conditioned for the long, heavy milkiug season, and that those ig 
2 ee This is just the time | with calf are vigorous and fit. Remember, your stock have ) 
Seg Se ee youshouldbegiving | been idle and on dry feed for the Ias# few months—they’rs 
The way to dress the lambs is to “hog | J spienaia tonic. it | pretty liable to be out of fix—rough im the hair, constipak 
dress” them—that is, to bleed them, skin ff To, 3ition, make ubled with dropsical swellings and stocky legs, but the m 


the hind legs, cutting the feet off attached 
to the skin, and skin down the belly as | fin 
v 


«. 
far as the brisket, take out the bowels, | gorous chicks. 
’, -| | & Very economical—a 
aad put the cul inte warn, waist wat lew et| DF. Hess Stock Tonic 
sticks in the back in the form of a cross, | Byreliable dealers 
A Splendid Conditioner A Sure Worm Expeller 


it is wanted to dress the lamb. Put two! 
with edges —s into the edges of the | 
flanks on each side, having them just It will tone up your stock, enrich their blood and help to put 
them in shape for aig Being both a doctor of medicine and 
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common ailment of all, especially among hogs, is worms—worms. 
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long enough to spread open as far as) 


BS RENT 


Laney — caul may then hoy me a veterinary scientist, I formulated Dr. Hess Stock Tonic espe- pi 
—_= he — ere we kidne y a ulled Dr. Hess cially as a conditioner. It contains tonics for toning up the ~~ 
onde wat an wy Instant neral system, laxatives for regulating the bowels, diuretics 
+ the = = allo ed e |T Louse Killer remove dropsical swellings and versaifages that expel the + 
pe pepe. Lee 5 cing eas pe pn noel worms, Byall means feed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to your hogs now 
cutauan nae ta tehaaeel to Gaae — uslin | | 824,AHt farm stock. it will positively rid them of worms. Feed it to your cows also. 


9a So sure am | that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic will stock in a “Gag 
thriving condition, make the came bolas and omens 


and the whole lamb sewed up in burla eblese with it 
covering, when it will be ready to sen 


ted 
98 
Erg 


ey the Po ee & 


to market. The price —— to al or, if kept in thedust worms, that 1 have told my in town to 
extent upon how it is dressed and the distribu YS you with enough for your stock, and if t doesn't do ss 
quality of the lamb. , cumber, squash and claim—if it doesn't pay you and pay you well—retarn 

The business of producing these lambs a | = empty packages and get your money back. a al 
can be conducted with very little expense elugs on rose bush- a ae en a aa sahiieie al 

- - Comes ” 

for ~¥ feeds, as og Ay = if a ee and waa cad taamn expenses, ae these’ prices show! 2 1b. ail $1.60; 100-1b. ‘ 
needed to produce the t quality o Soc Except in | Sack $5.00; smaller packages as low.as 60c. Except in Eanada, the Far " 
baby mutton can be produced on almost | J ¢ and the Far | West and the South. 4 


any diversified farm in the country, and 
many large barns that are only partially 
utilized could be put in good condition 
for winter lambs at a very moderate 
cost. It is no harder to raise October and 
November lambs than March lambs. 
The ewes do not need any artificial heat; 
in fact any well built barn or shed that is 
sufficiently protected from the weather is 
shelter enough and will usually be too 
warm when full of ewes and lambs unless 
well ventilated. It is a business that re- 
quires but little capital for the returns it 
can be made to yield if properly managed. 


You wouldn’t expect a lawyer with a 
big city practice to delve into deep sub- 
jects entirely apart from his business, but 
that is one way John O. Yeiser, who has 
an article on an elastic currency scheme 








Jf not at your dealer's, write direct to 


DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 
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If you find 12 gauge guns and loads 
too heavy and a bit slow in an all-day 
hunt, just get this splendid new 


Marlin 





















For snipe, quail, partridge, woodcock, 
squirrels, rabbits, etc., it has the penetration 


in this issue—page 9—spends spare| and power of the 12-gauge without the weight. 
time instead of ¢ ay th golf balls. Mr. It’s a light, quick gun of beautiful proportions, superb- 
Yeiser began to study the currency prob- i Send 8¢ post- 






age for complete 
catalog of all Marlin 
repeating rifles and shotguns. 


lem some twenty years ago, and has pa- 
tiently waited for the time to be ripe for 
springing his ideas, and we are delighted 
to give the first published statements of 
this t thinker on so important a 
Question. 


balanced, with every up-to-date feature: H. 
Steel Breech, inside as well as out; Solid Top; Side 
Matt 6 Quick Shots (5 in Soge.)s 
utton ang: 


ed 
Certrid Automatic H 
Double Extractors; Take-Down; Trigger 


and . It’s just the gun you want! 
Hardin 12-qouge hammeriess repeater, $22.60 
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‘The Johnsons Have Hel « 


It’s Easy to Hatch Chicks If You Use the Time-tried, Scientific 


> Old Trusty Incubato 





Area, I 

M. M. JOHNSON CO 
cubator very much. I hada 
h the first days in March las 

a 96 per cent hatch the last part 

had one of your 100 machines 

get a 200 egg machine this year. Yourstruly, 
Cc. W. FROST. 


. Jan. 19, 1914. 
1 like your in 
98 per cent 


Irwin, Mo., Jan. 7, 1914. 

H. JOHNSON—Piease send your big cat- 

alog for 1914. Have been g your incubator 

for a sumber of years and w 1 not use any 
other. Yours truly, J. F- DENNY. 


Central City, Nebr., Jan. 9, 1914. 

M. M. TOHNSON CO.—I saw your ad in Suc- 
cessful Farming, which we take, and would like 
to have your price list. I want to enter the con- 
test for incubator and want the 110 Old Trusty. I 
had one and was foolish en 1 it; have 
tried two others, but like the ( r 
Yours truly, MRS. A. HUGHES. 


gh to se 


Morrisville, Vt 
M. M. JOHNSON—TI have had other incubators 
and they set in the same room, but | liked yours 
best, had good hatches and raised nearly all of 
them. Send me at catalog. We liked your 
Old Trusty very much 
A. N. TERRILL. 


Jan. 8, 1914 


Box 267, Evans, Colo., Jan. 22, 1914. 
H. H. JOHNSON Vould greatly appre- 
ciate your 1914 catalog We have owned 

three Old Trustys and like them fine. 
Yours truly, 
B. W. TRACY. 
Boise, Idaho, Jan. 1, 1914 
M. M. JOHNSON CO.—Please send 
me your catalog for 1914. The incu 
bator I got last year was sure all right. 
I beat some of the §35 machines and 
I never ran one before. 
I think I will want oneor two more 
this spring. One of your custo 
mers from Iowa wants a catalog 
She shipped her machine out 
bere. Very truly yours, 


HARRY PARRISH 


Free Trial 
Of Course ! 


We've Sold 
600,000 
That Way 





T has the same true principles and hatching abj 


pared to other incubators of today that Johnsoy 

had 20 years ago compared to other incubators; 
has the same honest, reliable construction that M. 
inventor, put into the first Johnson incubators w 
Johnson made that famous trip in a spring wagon throu, 
Missouri and Kansas, demonstrating the then new incubatog 
ing chicks and taking orders for incubators to be hand ma 
eled with a big, ““Johnson-made” incubator over all kinds o 
all kinds of weather and yet turned out big hatches every ti 
was pretty near the “father of successful incubation,”’ at least 


Scientific Hot Water Heating 


Years ago M. M. Johnson experimented with all kinds of heat. We 
still own patent rights on hot air machines. But Johnson was a steam 
engineer by trade, though a poultry man by choice, and born on a farm. Through 
engineering know! e, he developed the scientific hot water heating system which is 
NOW USED on all Old Trusty incubators. We have used 


No More Hot Air Systems 


since perfecting the up-to-date Old Trusty Hot Water System. 

Show the Old Trusty Hot Water System to any steam engineer. Let them point 
out why it operates so perfectly; why it has perfect circulation of water, giving equal 
heat at every point of incubator (not all water systems have correct circulation prin- 
ciples); why it does not contaminate air in egg chamber; why tank and lamp can be 
conveniently located at side or end, thus reducing all danger of fire and making it 
easy to get at without fumbling underneath machine; why its scientific construction 
makes it economical in consumption of oil; why it 


Will Hold Heat Many Hours 


without fire. This saves a hatch if you are detained away from home or forget 
your incubator. You know how a room will cool off just as soon as the furnace or 
stove goes out. But a tank of hot water in an asbestos lined, heat-holding Old Trusty 
will stay warm many hours without a fire and is not quickly affected by changes of 
temperature. All this explains why an Old Trusty heating system turns out big per- 
centage hatches of healthy chicks year after year and is the most modern, scientific 
incubator heating system in the world today for standard size machines 


Better Stick a Pin Here 


Yes, remember this: chicks are not worth much if they are little, weakly, scrawny, 
sickly things. Mere success in hatching most or all of the fertile s is not the final 
test. Sometimes they can just kick out, but are not much good. ou want to razse 
them. You want. PROPERLY HATCHED, HEALTHY CHICKS. No question 
about that. That's the final test of all incubators and means dollars to all us poultry 
raisers. The Old Trusty Hot Water Heating System and plenty of moisture turn out 
STRONG, HEALTHY chicks that will grow with half a chance. We don’t attribute 
all of it to our Hot Water System, but we attribute part of it to that. And another im- 

rtant Old Trusty quality is the ability to last and perform this perfect hatching serv- 
e year after year. 


“Built Like a Battleship” 


M.M. Johnson didn't stop after he invented a perfect heating system. He 

worked out a construction for Old Trusties that makes them strong as battle- 

ships. People coined that expression, “théy’re built like battleships,” for 
lasting qualities. Lots ot 10-year-old Old Trusties are still in use — doin 
just as good hatching as ever. Study the illustration of Old Trusty 1 

egg size shown here. Orgo and look at an Old Trusty in your neigh- 

borhood. Yes,there are atleast acouple of hundred thousand more 

folks in the United States using Old Trusty incubators than any 

other incubator made. Not only that, but so many neighbors 

of Old Trusty owners arenow also buying Old sty incu- 

bators that we are required to manufacture more than 

any other incubator firm in the world. Of course, 

we like that. Old customers are our best friends 

and we thank them. But you needn’t make 


up your mind yet. 
this ad. Anadis 
you can get what 
and write for the 
Old Trusty Incub 


A Wor 


Some twenty 
band and I did no 
600,000 friends 
used and speak 
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And so wek 
could by hand 
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is said to be the largest 
and most interesting incu- 
bator catalog - out by 
any firm. It's free to you. 
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We thank you — all Old ‘ N0.C 

Trusty users and friends . P 
for your good words 
and the boosts you arger middle we ' ° than the 
have given Old st 60e you have a crop worth $200. Raise a thousand and you have a crop worth $00 ta 





braska, Iowa, ; ne when young ens are p L You m 
ing, and sell- soler Monee _cpenerowding the gounry Sad 
They trav- an of 
s, were out in , make poultry one of the big incomes from their farm 
.M. Johnson : 
middle west. 


tintend to ask you to buy through ” fiegtn « Pre ey Be 

ah information to guide you where f sons have b - 
What you should do is sit right down pars e > you to more s aA 
shnson Poultry Book and Catalog of dreds of thouss of othe oppo on 
Brooders. . ’ sk expe 


m Mrs. Johnson ri ey : <i “a : i 


when we came to Clay Center, my hus- = % onditions, tha d d 
that some day we would have more than : : —_ orsise 
#s and poultry men everywhere who have # p a Ih A e. 
bsson-made incubators. But my husband , » yo > 2 > 
bad already discovered how to make good, O d of dolla > b 

ubators. We both loved chickens and there d O . ' 0 
fr some successful method of artificial hatch- ; e 


ens and making as many incubators as we b y how m or ho 
many “ups and downs,” they say we have : nake § e 
™ become the greatest incubator firm in the we Fe 
orld. I somehow feel that every user of an Old tarted for the big mon 
sty is a friend of the Johnson family. I, as be the 
“silent partner,” take this occasion to thank . d . 
all for your good will. Some years ago Mr. 
son wrote the story of our “ups and downs.” 
course, it’s the true story of our life and early 
ence with chicks and incubators, but peo- ied 
say it’s more interesting than fiction. Mr. 
son could always see the funny side even of ' 
luck. It makes me smile when I read it and , 
over those other years. The story is in 
catalog. I have always helped the men with 
Ir catalog, though I stay at home and not at 
office. There’s hundreds of letters and photos 
n friends in this year’s book. We get thou 
ds and use what we can. 7 


The Old Trusty 
Book Is Free 


lame on a Postal or on 


in This Ad Brings It 


bator I hope you'll send for it. Even if 
like to look through the Old Trusty Annual 
photos, letters and good advice on poultry 
nation about incubators and brooders. Old 
Welcome to our 1915 Old 

















M.M. 

f Johnson 

y Incubator 
Clay Center, Neb. 


Please send me Old 
Trusty Catalog FREE. 














AN INDIVIDUAL HOG-HOUSE 


By W. E. FRUDDEN 
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HE colony system of brood sow 
management together with the in- 
use of forage cropsfor swine, 
is creating we demand for a service- 
able individual hog house. The man who 
follows out the illustrations which are a 
part of this article will be making some 
valuable improvements for his farm. 
Many renters find the individual type 
of hog houses excellently adapted to 
their needs, owing to the faet that 
they can be so easily moved from place 
to place as the tenant moves. 

For a six by eight foot “A” shaped 
colony house material will cost from $15 
to $18. Four by four timbers used on the 
bottom for runners make it possible to 
haul this house to any place on the farm 
that is desired. Both sides are hinged so 
that fresh air and sunlight can enter. One 
end has a twenty-four by twenty-six inch 
doorway while the other gable end has a 
twenty-four by eighteen inch door to be 

for ventilation. 

The plank floor, built of two by twelves, 
is first laid on the runners. A two by four 
through the center acts as a stiffener to 
the floor. The two by four frame work is 
then built up on the completed floor. To 
the top of the two by four ridge from the 

lank floor the distance is six and one- 
half feet. There are three two by fours 
on each side which are set three feet 
eleven inches from center. These support 
the sides and are seven feet long. ere 
are two doors on each side and each door 
is four feet three inches by six feet in size. 
To make a fitm foundation for the hinges 
@ cross two by four is placed in between 
the rafters. For the door posts at both 
ends two by fours are placed two feet 
_ A pig fender is built at each end 

ut seven inches from the floor line. 
With the framing complete a ten inch 
shiplap for the exterior can be applied. 
At the peak a small agg left so as to 
provide for ventilation. e doors made 
of shiplap lumber have cleats made out 
of one by four inch strips. To secure a 
tight fit, notches must be cut into the 
rafters. is had best be done after 
the doors are hung in place. Twelve inch 
strap hinges are used for the side doors 
while eight inch hinges are planned for 
the gable doors. 

An individual hog house as here des- 
cribed would require about one day’s time 
in the building. The heavy plank floor 
and the timber runners e a rigid 
foundation for the building and with 
proper care and an occasional coat of 


int this colony hog house would last 
indefinitely. 
The material list given below shows 
prices which will vary in different locali- 


terspeetive of 
fRastine Dgraiis 
\ a 
\\ \ Celeny Hes House 
” \ 
r 
. 
P ie *.. 
. 
a 
gene 
| Fe 
J > 
i 
J —ia : een 5. | 
—_— 6-° 
eS [——— Mot tbegreg 
1,4’ by 4’ 16 ft long... 1.75 
4, 2’ by 12’ 12 ft long...... 3.00 
8,2’ by 4’ 16 ft long.. 2.25 
3,1’ by 4 16 ftlong..... .50 
16 pes. 10” shiplap 16 ft.. 6.50 
Hinges, bolts and nails...... 2.15 
Cost of materials... . $16.15 





A SUCCESSFUL METHOD WITH 
HOGS 


For fifteen years I have been growing 
and fattening hogs for market in the same 
field, and I have never had a case of cholera 
in my herd, notwithstanding the fact 
that our vicinity has been swept by cholera 
at various intervals in the meantime. I 
attribute my success, or “good luck” as 
some of my neighbors term it, to cleanli- 
ness and a liberal supply of common salt 
and wood ashes at oll toes, 

My hog lot consists of a ten-acre tract 
of timber land (principally walnut and 
hickory) and ten acres ol pasture land well 
set in blue grass and white clover. Two 
acres of pasture land are set in apple and 
peach trees, and the hogs have access to 
all dropping fruit, as well as the nuts and 
acorns from the timber land. 

One corner of the wood lot extends into a 
swamp, where springs of pure water bubble 
forth, and they have cool mud the whole 
= round. us I am enabled to grow 

ogs to the fattening stage with very little 


nse. 
i give them during the winter all the 
ashes from two wood stoves, with a liberal 
supply of salt. In summer, when this sup- 
pl is not available, 1 gather corn cobs, 
len limbs, broken rails and logs and burn 
them to furnish charcoal and ashes. The 
swine devour them with a relish. 


‘The editors of the Farm 
Journal were reared at 
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the plow and they know 
what’s what and how to 
help you. 


You are invited to try it—It proves something to 
you that more than 800,000 farmers already approve 
the paper. Five years, $l. Any time you are not 
satisfied you get your money back. 
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4) ABSORBINE 
TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Removes Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ckeckienaen Alena 
tops Spavin eness. 8 pain. 
Z =m not ny 2 the hair or 
y up the horse. $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Book 1 K free, 


W.F. YOUNG, P. D.F, 95 Temple Street, Springfield, 
vioun Fin 













My hog lots are so situated that every 


hard rain carries all surface filth into lower | 


unds where it is utilized as fertilizer 
or growing crops. I have often seen 
swine standing, and even eating corn, in 
mud and manure knee deep, and B im- 


agine that death even by the cholera route | 


would be an agreeable change for his hog- 
— 5 Even a hog prefers a clean, dry bed 
and a decent place to eat his meals, and 
will pay his host liberally for these ac- 
commodations. 

It is not my intention to discourage the 
use of recommended cures and preventives, 
for having had no occasion to use either 
I know nothing about their merits. But 
I am convinced by observation that many 
hog raisers could profit by using a little 
forethought and some judgment in select- 
ing feeding and sleeping quarters. 

f pay fed and given half the care we 
give other farm stock, they will produce 
more profit, int less time, than any other 

Harrie, IIL 





wes. 





farm product.—J. F. 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 
Gepartment. Questions answered free through this 
department, but answers at once by mail are 50 cents 
aninguiry. Give age and sex of animals, together with 
symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble ani- 
mals are afMfiicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 

ts. Address all communications to veterinarian, 

uccessful Farming. Des Moines. Iowa. 

Rectal Tumor—Have a pig that has the piles 
very badly. It has been lame and drooped in the 
hind parts for the last six weeks. It is four months 
old in February. Piles are protruding. It always 
eats well and acts hungry. Please let me know if I 
can do anything for it.—W. G., Pa 

The little tumors may be tied off with a string 
drawn very tight around each one or the *"y may be 
snipped off with a pair of scissors, applying oxide 
of zinc ointment after either treatment. See that 
the bowels are kept relaxed by proper feeding 

Sweating Cow—Will you kindly tell me what 
to do for my heifer? She is two years and seven 
months old and dropped her first calf when she 
was but twenty two months old. She is a very fine 
milker, but is somewhat bothered with sweating 
on her sides and shoulders. She has long hairs and 
when she sweats they stick gstfaight out. She 
does not sweat on her back nor under her stomach; 
eats and drinks all she gets. I feed her half a water- 
bucket of shorts and bran (mixed) every morning 
and evening and dry clover hay besides, pasturing. 
She is not poor or fat but in a good state, was 
bothered with sweating after her first calf, but I 
fed her one pound of condition powder and she 
was all right that summer. I then bred her again 
and when she was but half gone, she lost her calf 
from a blow received from another cow, after which 
she seemed to sweat worse than ever. She gives a 
gallon of milk every morning and evening, does not 
cough any but would like to know if her milk is 
good for use.—Mrs. E. J. 

Sweating in cows usually is a sign of ill-health, 
or badly ventilated, hot, damp stables. It is possi- 
ble that the cow has tuberculosis, therefore have 
her tested with tuberculin. Her milk may be used 
if she proves to be free from the disease. Feed her 
one pound of grain and meal mixture to every three 
pounds of milk, as a day’s ration along with clover 
or alfalfa hay, roots or silage and pasture. You 
may have been causing indigestion by giving her 
too much concentrated feed 

Indigestion—I have a horse, weight about 1400 
pounds, 8 years old. I feed him one quart of shorts 
and three quarts of oats at one meal. If I drive 
him a little fast he sweats and he makes water 
seven or eight times a day. What can I do for 
him?—J. C. 

Clip the hair from the belly and from the legs 
above the hocks and knees. Have his teeth at- 
tended to by a veterinarian. Then feed whole 
oats and one-ninth part of wheat bran by weight. 
Allow one pound of the mixture for each hundred 
pounds of body weight as a day's ration and a like 
amount of hay. When the horse recovers, the 
grain ration may be increased slightly, if the horse 
has work to do. Give the drinking water before 
feeding and allow free access to rock salt. Work or 
abundantly exercise the horse every day. 

Mange—|I have a four year old Jersey cow that 
has a skin itch which has been troubling her since 
January last. It made its appearance around the 
right horn and has spread all over her, even her 


tail. It takes the hair off clean, leaving hes hide 
with the appearance of an elephant’s hide, only the 
hide breaks or cracks and becomes sore. I judge 


it itches from the way she licks at it, and rubs 
against objects. The hair is literally all off her 
head and neck, but is only off in spots on other 
parts, but these spots are very uniform. We have 
clipped her but} to no avail. Can you advise what 
to do?—Mrs. J. F. M. 

This appears to be mange or scab, due to 
parasitic mite, and if so it is contagious and will | 
spread to other cattle associating with the one 
affected. 
contagious. 
then cleanse, 
Scrub the affected parts of the skin with soap and 
hot water to remove all scales and scabs and when 
dry rub in a mixture of two ounces of sulohur and | 
half an ounce of coal tar dip shaken up in a pint of 
cottonseed oil. Repeat the application at intervals 
of three days. Give the cow Fowler's sclution of | 
arsenic, starting with half an ounce twice a day 
und in a week giving it three times a day and then | 
increasing the Go back to the first dose 
and repeat should any alarming symptoms appear. | 
Feed light, | 

| 


Remove the cow from the stable, 


doses 


Do not feed cottonseed meal or bulls. 
utions 


laxative 





If it has not spread it is eczema and not | 


disinfect and whitewash the stable. | 
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DAIRY FARMING FOR PROFIT 


Systems Which Reduce Cost of Production 





produce grass for pasture and hay; plant a few acres of 
corn on the manured land about the buildings; buy 
grain and commercial feedstuffs for the cows; buy new cows 
when needed to replace the ones discarded from the herd 
and new horses when needed on the farm. The prime object 
is attained in the end, but at every step in the process the dairy 
farmer must pay heavy tolls in commissions and middlemen’s 
profits. He allows the buyers to put a price on what he has 
to sell; he pays them a big profit on what he buys. Compared 
with what might have been under better management he is a 
heavy loser; he cannot possibly be the gainer by such methods 
of depending on outside sources for his cows, feed, and farm 


Hv is the common formula in dairy farm practice. To 


supplies. : . 
The ill effectsof this system are best illustrated not by in- 


dividual cases but by a study of those communities where the 
system prevails in simplest form. The New York and New 
England dairymen who are selling whole milk point the moral 
admirably; Ohio, Pennsylvania and other milk producing 
sections throughout the middle-western states are fairly 
typical. 

With some dairy farmers, milk is the only farm product and 
every energy is devoted to buying the cows and grain feeds 
to produce another can of milk. Some of these farmers grow 
part of the grain consumed by their work teams, but scarcely 
ever do they produce the merest fraction of the grain fed to the 
cows. This comes from the feed dealer, the next month’s 
milk check being pledged as security. As this system involves 
the running of an account more than eight months of the year 
the farmer is compelled to pay from $6 to $8 per ton more 
for the feed than would have been the case had he bought it 
in carload lots at times when prices were lower. During May, 
June and July, if pastures furnish good grazing, he saves a few 
hundred dollars, but this is used principally to buy new cows 
to keep up the production during the late summer and early 
autumn months. 

Old Time Method 

In the good old days the great problem in dairying was to 
provide pasture for summer and hay for winter; then dairying 
was only a question of getting a few cows, milking them dur- 
ing the summer, and roughing them through the winter. The 
virgin soil produced abundant crops of natural herbage for 
summer grazing and luxuriant meadows of grasses and clovers 
for winter feeding. Such terms as soiling crops, by-product 
feeds, chemical plant foods, protein, carbohydrates, fats, 
bacteria, line breeding, inbreeding, milk testing and sanita- 
tion were unnecessary in the vocabulary of the dairy farmer 
in those days. As to the conservation of soil fertility—well, a 
man could clear off another field cheaper than he could build 
up an old one. 

But this particular epoch in dairying was a short one. Many 
large cities began to spring up. Dairying took a new turn. By- 
product feeds began to flood the market, grain could be pur- 
chased cheaper in the East than it could be raised on the 
farms. Many of the farms had lost their original fertility. 
Instead of depending on their farms to grow food for their 
cows, dairymen began to speculate in grain feeds and cows. 
The cows were used principally to convert such feedstuffs into 
money and manure. The area of productive land began to 
grow smaller and smaller until only a few acres about the 
barns were used to produce silage and hay for winter roughage. 
The new way seemed a good way. The problem of producing 
milk seemed settled—at least for the time being. But no 
roblem in agriculture is ever quite settled in a new country. 
The dairymen had hardly began to realize the possibilities 
of this type of dairying until the prices of grain and by-product 
feeds began to rise. Today it is safe to say that we shall never 
see cheap grain feeds again. With grain and by-product 


feedstuffs selling at $30 per ton and upward and with milk 
at from 10 to 14 cents per gallon it takes a blissful ignorance 
of figures to discover much of a margin to cover risks, replace 
the cows discarded from the herd, and pay dividends. 
Simultaneously with the rise in price of feedstuffs dairy 
armers suddenly awakened to the fact that a number of things 


had been 


business as a result of the 


By W. MILTON KELLEY 
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domination of cheap feeds. Their farms had become run 
down; the pastures failed to produce as well as they formerly 
did; it was impossible to go out and buy new cows at reason- 
able prices. The best cows had been sacrificed before men 
realized that the purchased grain way hati not quite solved the 
problem of dairy production. There must be good cows before 
there can be large milk yields. 

So the purchased grain way must yield to a newer way. 
Cheap feeds must be found and there must be a return to 
breeding cows that are better adapted to the new conditions. 
Fortunately the problem is not a difficult one to solve. A few 
men have practiced it for a number of years. Many men 
have known of it for a long time but have failed to practice 
it as well as they knew. This is but one of the hundreds of 
instances in which farmers with a full knowledge of superior 
ways of conducting certain farm operations fail to make the 
slightest use of their knowledge, preferring to run along in the 
rut that preceding generations have worn smooth. 

Make the Farm Feed the Cows 


This, however, is beside the question. The third step in 
the evolution of dairy farming is the make-the-farm-feed-the- 
cows stage. It is the old time method applied to modern con- 
ditions. Its advantages over the purchased-grain dairying 
are four-fold; it reduces the cost of production from 15 to 20 
per cent; it distributes the labor evenly over the year; it 
guarantees the health of the cows; it brings the whole farm 
under a remunerative system of crop production. These four 
advantages are sufficient to merit the candid consideration 
of any farmer. More milk to the acre is the slogan of this 
new type of dairying. Every acre should be made to produce 
as much milk as two acres usually yield. Whoever questions 
whether this can be done has confidence in his ability 
as a dairyman and derives little inspiration from the achieve- 
ments of others. , 

Of first importance is a productive soil. Large crops of 
clover, alfalfa, silage and small grains cannot be wn ona 
soil that is impoverished and poorly prepared. Good cows 
and the best of care cannot produce milk without an abund- 
ance of palatable and rich food. Get the soil right; make 
judicious use of the farm manure; grow clover, alfalfa, co 
and the like. Lime may be needed to get the ground in da 
for these crops. Plow under heavy cole and stubble to e 
humus and nitrogen. Save all the manure, both solid and 
liquid, and get it onto the land with as little loss as possible. 
Buy phosphorus and use it liberally with the manure. It 
will pay as surely as day follows night. Put money and thought 
into the land and it will reward you by producing luxuriant 
crops to feed the cows. This is not theory, it is the experience 
of thousands of successful dairy farmers throughout the country. 

Good Meadows and Pastures 

Special study and attention must be directed toward getting 
good meadows and pastures established, and bringing land up 
to a high state of cultivation to yield good crops of clover, 
corn, oats, peas and other food crops. Grass is the natural 
food for dairy cows. With their capacity for handling y 
quantities ot bulky feeds, and a correspondingly insatiable 
appetite for fresh green grass to supply their digestive systems, 
they derive the most benefit from these crops. Hay and corn 
silage supply almost as important a part of the winter ration 
for dairy cows as pasture grass and green forage do in summer. 
With land that will supply an abundance of rich grasses and 
protein forage crops as a Seals the cost of efficient dairy ra- 
tions is aiaeelll and the cow’s health better maintained 
than when too much concentrated grain and commercial by- 
products are fed. 

The whole farm must be handled on an efficient basis, if 
the greatest benefit is obtained from feeding dairy cows and 
growing soil building crops. Feeding the soil through dairy 
cows is not as simple as going into the market oe buying 
chemicals; it is much easier to go out and buy two or three 
dollar’s worth of nitrogen. where one dollar would suffice to 
grow the same amount, besides furnishing a bountiful supply 
of rich and palatable foods for the cows. —- 

Continued op page 64 
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Brings You This Big 
LIFE-TIME GUARANTEED 


NEW BUTTERFLY 


Cream 
y Separator 


On 30 Days’ Trial 


At Our Risk. Then if pleased youcan 
keep it and pay only a little each month 
out of your extra cream profits until the 
machine is paid for. In this way the sepa- 
rator itself will earn its own cost—and more 
before you pay. You won't feel the cost at all. 
eee > ee Rn eee Sunny Saenee YOu Cat 

one on payments as low as 


Only $2 a Month 


No Interest To Pay—No Extras 


The prices we quote include everything. You have 
no extras to pay—no interest. You buy direct from the 
manufacturer and save nearly half. We give 30 days’ 
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oder No doubt some of them right in your own aE sas oe 
We have been agp dee in = He! 

this paper for years—the publishers know ri Pots Le 
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these letters from just a few of of CC ———_— 

satisfied owners: 


Sevee Years Old—Buns Like Bew Made $61.29 More From Same Cows 


Separator we pur- “We made 878.61 worth of butter 
my ty tay Cy before we bad the machine and in 
ago is still doing fine . the same length of time, we made 
recently took it apart and with the Butterfly Separator 6140.00 
the gears with coal oll. Now it worth of butter from the same 

machine and sumber of cows.” 
Thos, 8. Kermosky. 
Point Aux Pius, Mich, 


Twebve-Year Old Girl Quns ft 


“We would not do without our eae : eat 
Separator or exchange as we — £ . 
it for all the other machines we easier washed and kept 
have seen, Our little girl, 12 years the higher priced 
old, runs it like a clock.” neighborhood.” 
Mrs. P. E. Rade, R. E. Morrison, 
Ashland, Wis. Ollie, 


Why not get one of these big labor- 
saving, money-making machines while 
you have the opportunity to do so on this liberal self-earn- 
ing plan? Let us send you our big new illustrated Catalog Folder 
showing all the machines we make and quoting lowest factory 
prices and easy payment terms. We will also mail you a book of 
letters from owners telling how the New Butterfly is helping 
them make as high as $100 a year extra profit from their cows. 
Sending coupon does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 
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THE FUTURE 


EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 





perplexing 
question 
which al- 
ways confronts 
the feeder of dairy 
cattle is, how shall 
the cows and heif- 
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ers be fed during 
the time they are 
carrying the fetus? 
If there is any point in the care and feed- | 
ing of the dairy cow that should be given | 
more attention, I think it is the care and | 
feeding of the heifers and dry cows so that 
they will be in ideal condition at freshen- 
ing time. Many feeders consider it the | 
proper time to cut down on the amount of 
grain feed as soon as the cows are dry. 
When they do this they are cheating 
themselves, as well as the cow. If we fail 
to feed the heifer a good liberal ration 
while she is carrying the calf she cannot 
reach her best development and be in con- 
dition to do herself justice when she be- 
comes a cow. We have to get up steam 
in the boiler before we can start the engine 
to working. The same principle applies 
to the dairy heifer or the mature cow; 
there must be plenty of stored-up energy, 
or latent power, in the body before the 
organs of milk production will do their 
best work. 

In making up rations for heifers and 
dry cows we should provide a variety of 
grains and roughage. Various kinds of 
feed furnish the elements needed to build 
up the animal’s system and supply the 
growing fetus with proper nourishment. 
If the calf is to be raised, we simply can- 
not afford to cut down the cow’s food or 
keep her confined to a too narrow ration. 
How much to feed and the kinds of grain 
and roughage to feed must be determined 
by the condition of the animals and the 
supply of available materials at hand. 
Some dry cows need nearly as much food 
as they ‘do when they are giving milk; 
others will keep in good condition with 
plenty of roughage and a very light ration 
of grain. The dairy cow goes dry that she 
may build up her system and that of her 
unborn calf. If she gains in flesh at this 
period you need not be alarmed, for if she 
is a good milker, she will conv ert part of 
the flesh from her body into milk after she 
freshens. If she does not do this she is 
not a good cow. It is very important that 
we have dairy heifers and dry cows in a 
vigorous, flesh gaining condition before 
they freshen. 

Danger of Milk Fever 

Some may say there is more danger of 
milk fever if the cows are in good condi- 
tion. Perhaps there is, but if we have an 
outfit for treating milk fever, as every 
dairyman ought to have, we need not 
worry about that. As a rule it can be 
prevented by giving the animal the right 
kind of eare. About one month before 
parturition time, we commence feeding 
the cow to get her in shape by leaving out 
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gadually changed as the cow ow 
her norma! condition until she is M>. Farmer: 
| all she can profitably consume at hap Our Catalog 
of the tirst month. I like to bring my 
cows up to their maximum production by 
the end of the first month atter freshening. 
It is not my purpose to give any definite 
line of feeding for milk production, be- R 
cause I am not one of those men who cap 0 
give long distance advice definitely with- 

out knowing the exact conditions that 
surround the cattle. I have to fred to 
meet the conditions on my own farm. 
Your conditions and my conditions might 
be widely different. You may have entire- 
ly different kinds of feed than 1 have, but 
t like to leave out the heat-produci 
feeds fo: the first week or ten days, an 
then gradually increase the grain ration 
until the cows are brought up to their 
limit of profitable production. 
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DAIRY FARMING FOR PROFIT 
Continued from page 62 
The Acre as a Unit 

Absolutely the first concern of the 
dairy farmer ought to be to make his 
farm and labor yield directly the largest 
possible amount of milk. Sound sense 
and business economy dictate that the 
acre, and not the cow, is the unit o° 
production on the dairy farm. To neglec; 
his farming is for the dairyman to volun- 
tarily make himself a hapless victim o/ 
the high cost of feedstutfs. fhe man who taiee money in your 
grows his own food crops is getting at . 
the real net cost of production. That is Ber 92 
the one big fact. Market prices of feed- 
stuffs cut no figure in his supply. What 
the supply shall cos‘ is entirely in his 
hands; it is determined wholly by his 
understanding of methods and his ability 
as a farmer. Quality ‘s also within his 
control. 

Understand I am not saying that effi- 
cient cows, grain foods and good equip- 
ment are not needed on the dairy farm. 
but rather that they are mere playthiags 
on the farm where there is no system. J 
do say, however, that every dairyman 
should : allot to these uses an _ sufficient 
to insure his year’s food sup of the 
best quality, for his cattle. Rizh here, 
as I see it, is the starting point of dairy 
efficiency. Loafing acres, like robber 
cows, have no place on a well managed 
dairy farm. Plainly then, every acre of 
tillable land should be brought under a 
remunerative system of crop production. 






























































all heat-producing foods and giving a 
plenty of clover hay, bran, oil meal and 


ground oats, which are bulky, ri th in | 


mineral elements and food nutriment. I 


like to feed a moderate amount of roots | 


or silage along with the dry hay and grains, 
se they help to keep the animals in 
a good, thrifty, Heifers and 
dry cows sh ald not be half starved to 
prevent milk fever; it is better to take 
yroper care of them by withholding heavy, 
- at-produc ing 

fore they freshen. 


bex au 
cond - n. 


Just after the cow has freshened she 


should have the same feeds she has been 
given previous to calving 
warm water, some warmed whole oats and 
a bran mash will be sufficient, with her 


clover or mixed hay, the first day after 


feeds for a few weeks be- 


\ drink of 


Not only more acres tilled but each acre 
tilled far better—a complete getting away 
from a ton of hay, 30 bushels of oats and 
6 tons of silage corn to the acre. Every 
acre should be pressed into crop pro- 
| duction and contribute something towaid 
feeding the cows. Old, run-down timber 
and pasture lots should give place to more 
economic growth of graases, gra'as end 
forage crops. All this area is uneconomic, - 
| all the prot coming from the Jand about | 4a" Why Pay TwoPrices forF ences? 
by buildings, amounting to about 30 to! ¢ m.. ial www 
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users on y a manufacturers’ prices. 

WRITE "OR FREK 0A1AL0@ 
UP TD DATE MEG. CO. 947 1h lerre Haute, tad. 





We manufac- 
ture lawn 
shipping to 





10 acres on many 150 acre dairy farms. 
Mr. Average Dairyman” is a small 
farmer living on a big farm. He is trying | BR ; ¥ 
with his narrow system of farming to 
: Buy direct f Bu nd of exclusive 
produce as much milk as “‘Mr. Successful at rlew Wi al 
Dairyman” who is broadly farming a fot iret St i, ee 
| similiar area. WARD MFG, CO. 110 WardSt.,Decatur, Ind. 
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CALVING TIME 
When the time of parturition draws 
near, remove the cow to a warm and com- 
fortable box stall; provide a good bed of 
straw, feed her about the amount of en- 
silage and good hay she will eat with a 
relish, and provide her with plenty of pure 
water. This will give her a proper stimu- 
lus of distention and prepare her for an 
easy and safe parturition. When parturi- 
tion takes place, if the presentation is 
natural, the fore feet are seen first, and the 
head lying upon and partly between the 
legs, a little helow the knees. If the calf 
makes an appearance in any other condi- 
tion it is unnatural, and the chances are 
that the cow will require assistance. The 
calf must be brought to its natural posi- 
tion, when the cow, if not exhausted, will 
go through the act without trouble. 
As soon as the cow has dropped the calf 
she should have a pail of warm water and 
a quart of whole oats soaked in warm 
water. I have made a practice of using 
whole oats, for they have a tendency to 
help the cow expel the placenta. I do not 
state this as an assured fact, but many of 
the very best feeders have great faith in 
the whole oats as an agent to assist in ex- 
pelling the placenta. If the placenta is 
not expelled in the course of six hours it 
should be removed by a skilled hand. 
After this the cow should be gradually 
worked upon her grain ration and t 
care taken that she does not take cold. 
The spring care of calves is another 
matter that should be given careful at- 
tention. Don’t be tempted to stake them 
out in the cold wind the first sunshiny day 
in the spring; better keep them inside until 
along in the summer, when the grass be- 
gins to get dry and hard, so that it will not 
derange them and start them to scouring. 
The very best calves are those that are 
started in December and never see the 


outside of the barn until the next July, and | - 


then only for a few hours at atime, until 
they get used tothe changed diet.—A. E. V. 


WEED OUT THE LOAFERS 

If the time, labor and expense of caring 
for the poor cows in the dairy herd were 
utilized in the care of the better animals 
the result would be wonderful and the pro- 
fits manifold. Think of caring for half the 
numbe: of cows in the dairy herd and get- 
ting twice as much profit from their main- 
tenance! Every cow should be given a 
thorough test under the most favorable 
conditions, and if then found wanting, the 
sooner she is disposed of the better. No 
cow should be condemned before she is 
given the test, for animals that lack quan- 
tity yielding may produce milk containing 
a high ageey of fat. 

Many cows that were once great pro- 
ducers may now have passed their useful- 
ness. Generally the milk flow increases 
until the animals are seven years old. 
hen the yield remains almost the same 
until the re when there is a de- 
crease, inarily a cow is at her best 
between the ages of six and ten years. 
Aiter the twelfth year it will be found tc 
be more  oaneaae to allow their places 
to be filled with heifers. Those cows that 
have seen their best days should be dried 
up and fattened for beef. Look upon the 
poor cow as a liability and not as an asset, 
and the sooner she is gotten rid of the bet- 
ter.—D. T. H. 





_ Many dairy farmers are working over- 
time to grow food for twenty cows when 
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**SQUARE DEAL 


FENCE LASTS.”” Many a 
young man can look back to the time 
when his father put up a “SQUARE DEAL” 
FENCE. They are in evidence today on hundreds 
of farms. SQUARE DEAL Fences are time-tried and time- 
tested. They have proven that thi: SQUARE DEAL LOCK, theone- 
piece Stay Wires, and the Wavy Strand Wires produce lasting 
A qualities unknown in other fences. We make the wire and we 
make the fence, We know that it will pay you to investigate 
SQUARE DEAI. Fence, and find out how it is made and why 

it will cost you less. 


“= Square Deal Fence 
Outiasts Ail Others 


-<because of its unusual construction. The SQUARE DEAL Lock gri 
the stay wires above and below each strand wire. The wavy strand wires keep the 
fence trim and tight summer or winter. The Stay Wires prevent ging or bagging. 
They cannot spread. Hogs or pigs cannot lift SQU DEAL Fence and crawl 
under. Any sudden pressure or impact is distributed over a large surface. Knots 
are smooth and cannot hoki water or gather rust. In every rod of SQUARE DEAL 
Fence there are 33 up-right stay wires six inches apart, extending from top to bottom 
of fence and each stay wire acts as a post. Costs less for posts. Fence lasts much 
longer, looks better. Stock cannot break through o1 get under. 


FREE—To every farmer or land owner who wants to learn more 
SQUARE DEAL Fence, we will send our SQUARE DEAL 
CALCULA —{ 
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Write today for these free books. 
28 KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
5428 INDUSTRIAL STREET PEORIA, MLL. 
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UPWARD 


AMERICAN CREAM 


SEPARATOR} 
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ving splendid sat- “>. * tb 

Thousands In Use Einction justifies f 

r prrectignting our wonderful ofter to 
urnish a new, well made, easy 
running, easily cleaned, perfect skimming 
separator for only $15.95. Skims one 
qert of milk a minute, warm orcold. Makes thick or thin cream, Different from 

picture, which illustrates our low priced large capacity machines. The 
is a sanitary marvel and embodies al! our latest improvements. 


Our Twenty-Year Guarantee Protects You 205,"o0dsrtully lox, prices and 


@enerous terms of trial will astonish you. Whether your dairy is large or small, or if you have an o/d 
separator of any make you wish fc exchange, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
Catalog, sent free of charge ov request, is the most pl lab and expensive book on Cream 
Separators issued by any concern in the world. Western orders filled from a o 

day for our catalog and see for your sel/ what a big money saving proposition we will Address, 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., Box 1059, Bainbridge,N.Y. 
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Run on Kerosene—6c for 10 Hours 


Mito Engines éoveien more pow cheap lam Re Seen > 
priced Ww gino eporete ucceattully 0a distillate, pe’ 
simplest, eS pow 
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Have paten foree-feed ofler; automobile type 
muffler: ball-bearing running and other exclusive features. 
Every engine sent on year Write 
for 1915 catalog, “Engine prices, 
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ten would yield as much milk and butter. 
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FTER years 
of experi- 
menting, 

the milking ma- 
chine is superior 
to hand mulkin 
for the man wit 
ten or more cows 
although it is still 
necessary to stri 
each cow by hand. 
Its use will be 
more satisfactory 
in the hands of a 
person of intelli- 
gence and some . 
mechanical skill, although the main re- 
quirements are to keep it oiled, adjusted, 
and free from dust and dirt. The parts 
exposed to milk must be rinsed and washed 
after each milking and scalded with boiling 
water once a day. a. 

Investigating its use among the dairies 
in the Elgin district the writer finds that it 
is uliarly adapted to what has been 
called the “‘stali-less stable,” meaning the 
keeping of cows in an enclosed shed or 
stable without stalls or partitions. By 
this plan the cows are milked in a special 
room, two at a time for each machine, and 
then pass out forward into another en- 
closure. This brings the cows to the ma- 
chine, instead of carrying the machine, 
along a row of stalls to the cows. This 
system is successfully operated in a num- 
ber of large dairies and is not an experi- 
ment. 

The advantages of the machine are, that 
cows are not exposed to poor milkers, or 
to frequent changes of milkers both of 
which tend to dry up the cows premature- 
ly. The machine does not get drunk on 
Saturday night or fail to show up on Mon- 
day morning, or leave without notice. 
More sanitary milk is produced as it does 
not come in contact with the milker’s 
hands and is not exposed to the air until 
it reaches the cooling room. 

Three machines handled by two men 
will milk sixty cows in about an hour and 
a half. Thus, they save time and labor 
and improve the quality of the output. 
They are not “blood suckers” and I have 
seen the cups hang to the teats of a cow for 
fifteen minutes after the flow stopped 
without any ill effects. 

If a farmer owns less than ten cows it 
scarcely pays to use machines. 

Good Milkers are Rare 

During many years experience as an 
employer of farm labor I rarely have 
found a helper who was a thoroughly 
trustworthy milker. Furthermore, it is 
curious to note that one can hire scores of 

men to care for horses and fat stock, 

but few like to milk cows. Whether this 
is because it is often a dirty job in the mud, 
or that it usually means extra chores at 
each end of a hard day’s work in the field, 
I do not pretend tosay. In addition, I am 
convinced that not very many cow owners 
themselves puenstend diaah the art of 
milking to get the most out of a cow. Ex- 
pertness seems to be a matter of tempera- 
ment, plus the skill which comes from 
practice and a readiness to learn right 
methods. 

The first item to remember is that a 
dairy cow should be treated like a lady. 
This is not slushy sentiment but cold 
common sense which means dollars to the 
proprietor. It pays to handle a cow with 


gentleness and poise because when she is | 


contented and peaceful her milk-giving 
function works at its highest efficiency. 
The person inclined to lose his temper 
when a cow makes a false move had better 
go to chopping timber and work off his 
irritability. Dogs, sticks, whips and 
noise do not mix well with dairy cows of 
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MACHINE OR HAND MILKING 


By H. A. BEREMAN 





high production 
at the pail. 

Some men feed 
before, some dur- 
ing and someafter 

ing. It is 
largely a matter 
of individual 
choice but always 
one of unc i 
custom, which is 
to say — once 
begun the regular- 
ity should not be 
broken. Person- 
ally I prefer to 
feed after milking. The cows seem 
to stand more quietly and chew their 
cuds placidly without the excitement of 
eating, and there is less dust flying in 
the air. A cow is a regular ei pdiaa ila 
for regularity. She wants her feed and 
she ought to be milked at precisely the 
same hour every day and as nearly the 
uae time between milkings as practic- 
able. 

Have a comfortable milking stool while 
you’re at it. A good style has an extension 
at the bottom on which to stand the pail. 

A tall narrow-mouthed pail will reduce 
the percentage of bacteria that fall in the 
milk from the animal and the dust-laden 
air. A covered pail having a fine, wire 
strainer filled with sterilized absorbent 
cotton will go far towards producing high 
grade, sanitary milk—the kind that has 
the flavor, keeps well and makes premium 
butter. Certified dairies used this kind of 
pail before they installed milking machines 

To produce clean milk wash and wipe 
the teats, udders and flanks of the cows 
before milking. Throw away the first few 
squirts of milk as it has little fat and many 
bacteria. Do not wet the hands while 
milking but have them absolutely clean 
and dry. 

The Process of Milking 

The usual custom is to squeeze the teat 
with the hand, the thumb extending 
around the teat to meet the fingers. In 
milking short-teated cows most milkers 
“strip” or pull the teats between thumb 
and fore-finger. A better method is to 
— the nail side of the thumb against the 

ront of the teat flexing the thumb against 

the palm and extending the fingers around 
the teat, exerting pressure from above 
downward. Thus one may milk a short- 
teated cow quickly and easily and by 
changing methods he can rest his muscles 
and do the job with less fatigue. 

Persistent milkers pay the best in the 
long run. To keep a cow in lactation strip 
her clean always. Nothing will dry her up 
more quickly than to leave a little milk in 
her udder every day. In fact, this is the 
way you up a cow before she calves. 
Nature implants the milk-giving function 
in a cow that she may feed her young. As 
the calf grows older it eats grass and de- 
mands less milk. Wild and range cattle 
give milk but a few months, the calf soon 
becoming independent of its mother. To 
leave milk in the udder in a domesticated 
state is to tell Nature the same story: 
“Baby is getting big enough to eat grass. 
We must now shut off the milk supply.” 
This diminishing continues as long as the 
milk is not all drawn. Usually when a cow 
drops down in her yield shedoes not climb 
back again to her former record. In fact 
lactation after the first month or so, is a 
steady process of decrease in the flow, and 
it is the province of the successful dairy- 
_ to make the decrease as slow as pos- 
sible. 

The frequent use of vaseline or some 





| sores and scratches 


other good ointment on the teats keeps 


| them soft, free from cracks, and heals up 
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hauling easier—save money in 
repairs by putting on “Electric” 
low steel wheels. 
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TAKING THE CALF FROM ITS 
MOTHER 


Circumstances will determine largely 
when the calf should be taken from its 
mother. The condition of the calf and the 
mother must be taken into account. If the 


calf is strong and the mother is in good | 


condition the calf should be taken a-vay 
and not allowed to suck even once. If the 
cow’s udder is caked it will be for their 


mutual benefit if the calf is allowed to|i} 


suck until this trouble is removed, The 


sooner the calf is removed the easier it || 


can be trained to drink alone. In every 
case see to it that the young calf gets its 
mother’s milk at first; this is needed to 
start the calf right, as it contains a high 
yercentage of protein and ash which are 
laxative and act as a tonic. These are 
active and absolutely needed in cleaning 
out the digestive organs. 

Some cows give such rich milk that it ie 
not safe to feed it to calves the first few 
days. In such cases the milk should be 
diluted with skim milk or an other cow’s 
milk, so that it will agree with the calf. 

The amount of milk fed the calf is 
important. When it sucks the cow it 
drinks little and often and the nearer we 
follow the example of nature the better. 


The average size calf should be fed about | | 


eight pounds of milk daily at first. Larger 
calves should have more and extra large 
calves will need about ten pounds daily. 
This should be fed blood warm and in three 
feeds, one in the — one at noon and 
one at night. As the f grows larger the 
amount of milk should be increased. 
The amount > feed is ye a 
appearance and appetite of the - it 
should have a plenty but not be overfed. 
A good index to follow is that the calf 


should take the latter part of its allowance | | 


with as much relish as the first. It is good 
practice to leave the calf a little hungry at 
the end of the feed; it is one of the easiest 
animals to overfeed. A guide to go 
by is that the calf should have about ten 
pounds to each one hundred pounds of live 
weight or one-tenth its weight in milk 
daily in three feeds.—J. W. 


A REAL ESTATE CONTROVERSY 
A Pennsylvania subscriber writes: “‘Pro- 
y in hands of real estate company to 
sold at three per cent commission. In 
signed contract, owner agrees to pay com- 
pany whether or not sale is e. Owner 
sells property independent of real estate 
company which has furnished no prospect. 
Can company collect more than advertis- 
ing expenses?”’ 

e do not believe that the company is 
entitled to recover anything, unless it was 
definitely understood that the company 
should have a commission or be reim 
for advertising expenses in the event that 
a sale should Ee made by the owner with- 
out effort on the part of the company. 
But, if the company can show that the pur- 
chaser entered into negotiations with the 
owner through advertising done by the 
real estate company, then the company 
would be entitled to a commission. We 
interpret the second sentence of the above 

uestion to mean that if the company 
should produce a person who was willing 
to buy upon the terms under which the 
property was listed, the company should 
entitled to a commigsion even tho 
- — should refuse to sell.—A. L. 
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There is no good 
reason why you 
should wait till 
Spring before 
getting a 


DE LAVAL 


ON THE CONTRARY YOU WHEN ITCOMES TO A 
roe | buy a De Laval NOW choice of separators De Laval 
and save half its cost by May. superiority is now wuniver- 





If, for any reason, you can’t y rec Those who 
conveniently pay cash you can “know” buy the De Laval to 
buy a De Laval on such lib- begin with. Those who don’t 
eral terms that it will actually “know” replace their other 
pay for itself. separator with a De Laval 
later — thousands of users do 
AS TO YOUR NEED OF A that every year. If you al- 
separator, if you have the milk ready have some other ma- 
of even a single cow to cream chine the sooner you exchange 
you are wasting quantity and it for a De Laval the better. 
quality of product every day } . 
you go without one. Thiswaste WHY NOT START 1915 
is usually greatest in cold wea- right in dairying? SEE and 
ther and with cows old in lacta- TRY a DE LAVAL NOW 
tion, and it counts most, of course, when you have plenty of time 


when butter prices are high. to investigate thoroughly. The 


THEN WITH A SEPARATOR nearest DE LAVAL agent 
there is always the sweet, warm will be glad to set up @ ma- 
skim-milk and saving of time chine for you and give you a 
and labor in addition. free trial. 


65 Broad , New York 
The De Laval Separator Co., 25t‘MadisonSe.,chicage 
§0,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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wheat. Canada’s invi- 
American is therefore 
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Test the 


KEEN KUTTER 
Line By These Tools 


You can’t afford to dig post 
holes in the old way when 
you can buy this Post-hole 
Digger for so little. The 
sharp, jaw-shaped steel 
knives go deep into the 
hardest ground and yank 
up a big load of dirt in a 
jiffy. The work’s done in 
half the time. 
Pitching manure with a Keen 
Kutter fork is an easy job. because 
there is elasticity to the tines and 
heft to the handles. You'lifindthe 
whole Keen Kutter line of tools 
and cutlery willgive you thebest 
of service. The dealer is author- 
ized to return the money for 
any Keen Kutter tool that 
doesn't prove satisfactory. 
Send for our Garden Tool 
Booklet Non. 1.1646. 
If not at your dealer’ s, write ua, 

SIMMONS HARDWARE 

COMPANY 
St. Louis New York 
Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis 


| opportunity. 


for if they do not the union will surely 


| fault of that individual, and not of any one 





| go up, and that is just what we want. 








Pay ts high and sdre; heures 


pull needed; commop education 


cient 

THIS BOOK tells about 300,000 

protected positions 
fe the U. S. Government Service, 
where there is a big chance for you-- 
if you want it--with sure and gener- 
ous pay and lifetime employment. 
Places open to American citizens of 18 
or over. 
Special money back guaran: 
tee if you write ay fer Beok- 
tet R008. iTiIS FREE. 


Bari Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 








places permanent; promotion regular, 
vacations with pay; thousands of va- 
cancies every year; all kinds of pleae- 
ant work everywhere; no lay-offs; no 
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| All that is needed is that we shall realize 











) where. Fool your friends; lots of fun 
/Ventrilophone 


Boys or Girls can use it 

instructions on use of 
& Art of Ventriloquism 
ROYAL NOV. CO., Box 49, So. NORWALK, CONN. 


Throw Your VOICE ! 


Into the next room, down cellar or any- 


The 


is a little 
instrument 
that fits in the mouth and cannot be seen 
Also Complete 
Ventrilophone 
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Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 





| the barnyard for water to stagnate. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





INDIVIDUAL OPPORTUNITY 
What we need most, and there is not a 
section of the United States to which this 
does not apply, is a greater appreciation 


of individual responsibility and individual 
Every one needs it. Some 
people depend upon the good old saying 
that in union there is strength. And so 
there is, provided the union is a good one 
and the people are united in a common 
purpose. But even if they are so united, 
they must continue their individual efforts, 


fall apart, Now, if any farmer in these 
United States is not meeting with the 
success he should have, and his neighbors 
are enjoying, in all probability it is the 


else. 

Why is it that on a certain farm which 
I saw a short time ago a farmer cut twenty 
tons of hay from twelve acres, and just on | 
the other side of the fence, on land so near | 
like it that no expert could distinguish a 
difference the yield was twelve tons to 
twenty acres? Why is it that on one farm 
the average yield of milk per cow is six | 
thousand pounds and that on a neighbor- 
ing farm is three thousand pounds per cow? 
Why is it that on one farm the average 
yield of potatoes per acre is three hundred 
bushels while the farmer next door gets | 
only one hundred bushels per acre? It is 
the difference in the individual. What a 
splendid thing it would be if in every sec- 
tion of this land of ours we were produci 
all we should. How the farm values woul 





the possibilities that lie in agriculture in 
this nation today and recognize that suc- 
cess rests with each one of usindividually. 

This success cannot be brought about 
by more experiment colleges, nor by more 
schools of agriculture. We are going to 
accomplish it by downright hard work and 
study. I am not one who thinks the farm- 
er’s work is the hardest in the world. 
Some say that the banker works only six 
or eight hours a day. The successful 
banker is more likely to work sixteen 
hours a day and he has that work on his 
mind all the time. I believe that anyone 
who succeeds in any industry is doing hard 
work and hard study. 

Now, I hope I have made plain at least 
this one point, that the man who wins| 
success in agriculture, as in any other in- | 
dustry, is the one who realizes his own in- 
dividual responsibility. I read a story a 
short time ago about the crew of a sailing 
vessel which had lost its bearings, Shut 
in by a heavy fog, with no land in sight, 
and famishing for water, that crew was in- 
deed in a desperate condition. Suddenly 
they sighted another vessel passing close 
to them and they hailed it crying, “For 
God’s sake, give us some water; we are 
famishing.”” And the answer came back, 
“Throw out your buckets and dip it up. 
You are in the mouth of the Amazon 
River.” 

Opportunities are all around us and suc- 
cess often results from taking advantage of 
our opportunities.—J. F. M.. 








The farm manure is too valuable a 
factor to be neglected and every effort 
should be made to conserve and utilize it. 


Cows should be kept away from sources 
of contamination, such as sink holes in 
which stagnant water accumulates, for 
such holes breed numberless putrefactive 
bacteria which are especially dangerous to 
humans. There should be no places in 
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My big, new 180-page book is off the 
and waiting for you. It tells you all about 
ht-grain, second - growth hickory 


buggies with full wrought gears. Explains 
my direct selling. Shows why I can give 
you a better for less money than any- 
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Built UpToA HighStandard 


Not Down IoA Price. 


The New Galloway 
SANITARY , 


Cream Separator 
is made so good in my factory that I 
will send it eeywhere in the United 
States without an expert to 
set it up,to any ine 

user for a 90-da. trial, t 
test against any make or kind, that 
even sells fortwice as much and let 
the user be the judge. It’s the most 
modern, the most sanitary, the most 
















scientific, the cleanest er, the 
most beautiful in design of — 
cream separator made today 
I have seen them all. 

Travel 





Miles 

look over every factory in the United States and all the 
foreign countries—you won't find its superior at any 
price Made in our own factory from the finest 
erial, on the best automatic machinery, 
workmen, in tremendous quantities, 
interchangeable and s'andard, sotd 
money than dealers and jobbers 
as good in carioad th for spot 














Coleman Gas Lanterns 


Furnish 300 candle power of good 4 
steady light that can't Ke out—or jar 


stron. 
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eter ee ate 
Barn Cow Shed, Chicken use, Collars Sheds 
lobe. No bee : Stee Can't Ly 


them only once a week, 
Guaranteed for 5 years. Sell 
special 





THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
226 St. Francis Ave., Wichita, Kan 
1007 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 
286 East 6th Street, St. Paul, Mina. 
409 Akard Street, Dallas, Texas. 
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For as little gs $11.50 you can_. 
own a mixer like illustration. Does 
nearly all a $100 machine does, 
Gives “whirl-pool” mix, barrow 
load every 3 minutes; has tilting 
dump; other big feagures. Write] | 
today for my catalog and 30-day 

















free trial offer. 
\Sheldee Mig. Co., Bex4140, Nehawka, Nebr. 
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SPRING CARE OF THE DAIRY 
HERD 





The spring treatment and feeding of the 
dairy herd is an important factor in de- 
termining the profits for the year, for the 
cow that is turned out to pasture in a 
weakened, emaciated condition seldom 
produces a profitable flow of milk until 
late in the season, when the pastures are 

inning to get short. Self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, and the cow must 
build up her own system before she can 
turn her food to maintaining a profitable 
flow of milk. 

Many make the mistake of feeding out 
a large portion of their best hay and fodder 
early in the winter, and compel their cows 
to consume the odds and ends of roughage 
and hay during the spring. By feeding 
in this manner they become weakened in 
vitality and reduced in flesh by the time 
they are turned out to pasture. The suc- 
cessful dairyman plans to have some of the 
best hay and fodder and some form of suc- 
culent food available for spring feeding, 
when his cows are calving and when they 
need the very best kind of food and care to 
get them started toward a profitable pas- 
ture season, 

Another common mistake is that of 
turning the herd out on grass before the 
weather has become settled and the grass 
sufficiently started to provide them with 
nourishment. It is difficult to conceive 
of a more unprofitable scene than to see a 
number of well-bred, highly bs roam 
dairy cows turned out to face a cold spring 
storm. It pays much more satisfactory 
returns for a man to continue the winter 
care of his herd well into the spring, until 
the weather becomes warm and settled. 

The dairyman who produces winter 
milk and feeds considerable grain food 
during the winter has a less intricate prob- 
lem to solve in carrying his herd well 
through the spring in excellent condition 
than the man who practices summer dairy- 
ing and depends almost entirely upon hay 
and ensilage to carry his herd through the 
winter. On such farms the cows are bred 
to drop their calves during the spring, just 
before the grazing season begins, and as a 
usual thing they are not in as good condi- 
tion as the cows that have been fed grain 
during the winter, and demand good care 
and sensible treatment during this critical 
period to bring them through and get 
them out to pasture in a good, vigorous 
condition.—A. E. V. 


LITTLE LEAKS THAT MEAN LOSS 

In our section, not one farmer in fifty 
makes any effort to shelter his cattle from 
the snow and rain. The poor cows stand 
out in the cold rains and snows while it 
takes all the feed they get to keep body 
heat. I know one neighbor who deals in 
cattle in a small way, buying up calves in 
the fall and keeping over until the next 
fall. This man frequently loses enough 
calves in one winter to pay the cost of a 
good boxed-in shed, which would shelter 
forty or fifty calves without loss. The 
shed when once built would be there for 
many years. 

We see many loads of the finest stable 
manure thrown out to waste away down 
the streams, while our farms are going 
down every day from the plain fact that 
everything is taken away and nothing 
put back to replenish the soil. 

Many of our farmers in gathering their 
crops leave a per cent in the fields. 
hey do not have their fields arranged so 
that they can pasture them, hence what 
is left in the field is clear loss. It is the 
little things that brings success or failure. 
—Lillie Reed York, Okla. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
































BooxOr BARNPLANSFREE 


- If You Intend to Build a New Barn or Re- 
model an Old OneYou Should Have This Book 


+ 
? see Louden Barn Plans is not a catalog of barn equip- 
_ ment. It is a complete and valuable book of 
y —— reference and instruction on barn construction. 
FPR The 96 pages of Louden Barn Plans are full of 
Cllebdelkh ied dollar-saving information. It contains 51 repre- 


“ sentative designs for cow barns, horse barns, combination and general 
urpose barns, as well as many other designs for hog barns, pens, 
ay sheds, chicken houses, etc. 


In addition to the barn plans shown in the book, there are 32 
\\e pages devoted to general construction problems, such as 
concrete work, laying floors, roof construction, ventilation, etc. 


When Writing for This Book Please State When You Expect 
to Build, and How Many Cows and Horses You Want to House 


cm 
OS We have designs for nearly 4,000 from dark, dirty barns to Louden barns 
and our architects will give your letter the milk flow often increases from 15 
personal attention if we learn your to 25 per cent, and the labor of carin 
exact requirements, ad hy a Ley pe from Pia hot 
0 one-half. uden equipment is jus 
Louden Barn Equipment as great economy for the man with a 
e* Louden equipment makes possible a half dozen head of stock as for the man 
clean, sanitary barn with a minimum with hundreds of animals. The percent- 
age of labor saved is the same, 


‘N of expense. When cows are transferred 
XN The Louden Line of Sanitary Steel Equipment Includes: 





Litter Carriers Cow Stalls Hay Loft Equipment Sheep Pens 
Feed Carriers Horse Stalls Cow Pens Water Basins 
“~%| Milk Can Carriers Mangers Calf Pens Bird Proof Barn Door 
,| Harness Carriers Manger Divisons Bull Pens Hangers 
A Hay Carriere Feed Racks Hog Pens Power Hoists and 
* Feed Trucks CATALOGS FREE OtherBarnSpecialties 
3 Louden Machinery Co. (tstabished 186712705 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa 
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Profits in the Air Above the Barn 


Why do — plow under the clover to fertilize the ground? Be- 
cause it has gathered certain valuable soil foods from the air 
and these you want to retain. 

Do you know that in the air above your barn there is avast, rich 
storehouse of Stock Profits for you? 


The King Aerator and King 
Sanitary Ventilating System 


Sucks pure free air into every part of the barn and 
draws away thefoul used air. Itmakes every animal breathe 
g RD deeply, stops colds and tuberculosis; it makes every dollar’s 





















worth of feed come back to you in gains on beef cattle, more 
milk and butter and more strength for your horses. 

‘the King Aerator is going on thousands of modern 
“) barns everywhere. It keeps the rain and snow out, 
- | beautifiesthe barn, prevents moisture formingonun- } 
der side of roofs, sends a huge volume of fresh air 
into the barn constantly. Made of galvanized steel, 
aluminum coated. Will not rust and lasts a lifetime. 
Write for interesting free book or send 10 cents for 
fessor King’s scientific book on ventilation. New, big, 


1“ kin edition. Sells elsewhere at 75 cents. 
NG VENTILATING COMPANY 
(Formerty Galvanized Stee! Ce. 
1173 Cedar St. A 
wie DEM! WHEN TMS OL BL V8 
Y WA’ Za NN eZ | || Ue ZAZA bo 
ALLAN Mae A LL LALA NOVA MEE Basso WV 
CML ELLE LU OLE YM Le PL 
Ep Trav coun AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES 
BE An AUCTIONEE pp AE, No PATENT —a 72-page treatise—sent FREE. 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will pay | Tells what to invent and where to sell it. Write today. 
as big wages. Write today for big free Catalog of Home | H. S. Hill. 927 McLachlen Bidg.. Washington. D. C. 


Study Course, as well as the Actua! Practice School. Mis- AGENTS: Daily selling the greatest in- 
souri Auction School in the world. W .B.Car- AG NTS vention of the fi . Just what 


_ n A 
penter, President, 332 Hall Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. everybody wants. Nothinglike it, Write forsample and 


terms. The Logan Mf@. Co. 2818 A Lyndale Chicago. Ill. 
FULLERS CALF WEANERS fal Farmi coal 
ARE THE BEST TO USE—You Can Successful Farming advertisements 
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Get Them AT ANY Hardware Store. are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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A TESTER OF COWS AND MEN! 


By E. L. VINCENT 


HAVE been 

trying to get 

ahead of the 
dairy game for 
the past twenty- 
five years. I have 
learned some 
things in this 
quarter of a cen- 
tury, and there 


are many things I have not yet learned. 

Among the things which have gradually 
worked themselves into the grey matter 
of my brain, 
inently than that the farmers of this 
country are doing an immense amount of 
work to absolutely no purpose. As a 
matter of fact, the thing we do which 
does not bring in a profit surely is done at 
a loss. There is no middle ground. We 
are either ahead of the game or we are 
dropping time, money and life. 

How is this loss brought about? Through 
cows that take but do not give. On nine 
out of ten of the farms of this country, 
there are still cows, in spite of all our 
efforts at weeding out and selecting the 
best, which are not worthy to be kept 
another day. These cows not only take 
the time, the feed and the care of the men 
who own them, but they do not give milk 
enough, or milk that is good enough, to 
pay for the outlay made upon them. They 
never have, they never will. The worst 
of it is that few men who have such cows 
know that they are being treated thus 
shamefully by the very objects upon 
which they bestow all this strength, money 
and time. 

Why do they not know this? Because 
they have no adequate way of finding out. 
In other words, they do not own the 
simple machine which would put them in 
possession of the actual state of affairs 
regarding the cows they keep on their 
farms. If they had, the probability is 
they would not know how to use it, and 
they have not spunk enough to get at it 
and learn. Now, this is plain talk. I 
know it. But has not the time gone by 
for mincing matters? Do not we need 
to have somebody hit straight out from 
the shoulder and waken us up to the 
possibilities of successful dairy farming? 
I know what I am talking about here. In 
all the country round about my place I 
do not know of one man who owns a 
Babcock tester. There was one man that 
did have one. In company with a neigh- 
bor of mine I went over to his place one 
night soon after I came on the farm and 
took some samples of the milk from my 
cows. I wanted to know what they were | 
actually doing and what I was doing my- 
self. I found out. 

I saw the milk of some of the cows that 
I had considered a good ways above the | 
average show up far short of what I had | 
supposed it would. 
queer little machine as it whirled round 
and round with the bottles. What would | 
come of it? It whirled the butter-fat out 
of my milk; it whirled a lot of notions out 
of my head; it whirled some of my best 
cows to the butcher shop, and it left me 
with a bit of cream in my mind that has 
stuck there ever since. But the man that 
owned the machine got discouraged with 
what the test showed for his cows and 
went down town to “get an easier job” 
than working up a dairy that would be 
worth while. There is a difference in men. 
Some get gritty when they see that they 
have cous barking up the wrong tree 
and say, “By the eternal, I’ll win out 
yet!” Others lie down in the furrow and 
that is the end of them. 

The Babcock test is a good thing. It 
tests milk and it tests men. 

One other point the years have cleared 





none stands out more ees 


I kept watch of that | 





up for me. And 
that is that there 
are bettercowsthan 
any of us ever had 
yet. We are not 
at the top of the 
ladder, and every 
man who has the 
real fire in his 
heart, who is 
doing business, not because he has noth- 
ing better to do, but because he loves his 
work and means to win out in it, is after 
these better cows. There is something 
| fine about it, too, that there are more of 
these men than ever before. 

There was a time when I felt a bit lone- 
some in my determination fo do better 
than I had. Don’t think I am putting 
on “‘lug’’ now; I do not mean to do that; 
but I was in fact the first man to get a 
good bull in our neighborhood, and I 
paid out a lot of good money for seme 
thoroughbred heifer calves a number of 
years before anybody else around there 
thought they could afford it. 

But I have lots of company now. Every- 
where men are looking for better cows; 
as the years go by, they do not feel 
satisfied with the cows that yesterday 
seemed quite out of the ordinary. To- 
morrow they will be looking for still 
better cows; and they will keep on look- 
ing the same way; for once the fire of 
ambition gets into a man’s soul it is 
bound to burn till it lights up his whole 
being. 

And with the better cows and the better 
milk have come better dairy equipment, 
better barns, better water appliances, 
better methods of separating cream from 
butter, and, as I look at it, a good deal 
better ways of marketing the products of 
the dairy. It seems to me, however, that 
here is one of the most promising fields 
for our future effort. We need better 
cows; we ought to have the better barns, 
churns, separators and all that, but most 
of all do we need better methods of turn- 
ing our milk and butter intomoney. There 
is a big leakage here on the average farm. 
How the heart does sink to see the shrink- 
age between the farm and the consumer. 
Let’s not stop working for the good cow, 
but let us work ten times harder for more 
|effective methods of converting butter 
and milk into cash. 








REGULARITY IN FEEDING 


The feeding hours are far too irregmar 
| during winter months, the stock being fed 
at a late hour in the morning and at an ear- 

|ly hour in the evening. This makes the 

| period between the morning and evening 
meal very short, while the time elapsing 
before the stock are fed again (the next 
|morning) is about twice as long as the 
other period. This irregul: arity in con- 
nection with dairying is especially detri- 
mental, having a tendency to m: ake the 
milk flow irregular and cutting down the 
general average of products. 

The irregular system has a deteriorat- 
ing effect on all animals, and especially 
| s0 because they eat so much more after 
the longer period without feed than‘at any 
other—in fact, often bringing on founder 
or some kindred ailment. It is an easy 
matter to overcome this drawback in win- 
ter feeding. Almost all winter feeding is 
done before it is good and light in the 
morning and while it is growing dark in 
the evening. Why not plan to do the|t 
feeding a little earlier in the morning and 
slightly later in the evening? This would 
throw the feeding hours more regular 
and be productive of more satisfactory 
results in winter feeding —M C. 
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Ruthstein's Latest Trumph 





make “Steels "’ 


indispensable to Every Worker 
for Every Purpose 


Twelve years of untiring effort and the ex 
ofa — have brought my “Steels” to their present 
perfectioi 

Farmers, Mechanics, Dairy, Stock and Creamery 
eee Fruit’ and Truck Growers, Sports- 


enditure 


m—all have found my “Steels” THE WORLD'S 
GREATEST. ° WORK HOE—the best and only 
Comfortable, 


ear-round' all-purpose,” Light, 
WATERPROOF Shoe ever a. Warm in win- 
Sool in summer—Always dry and ° 


boys. Keep the 
my “Steels” before you think of buy- 


ing, 4 ANY Shoes Ly your Boy. 

saved more than TWENTY MIL- 
LION DOLL ARS F FOR Men and Boys. They will save 
Millions more for those who see this announcement, 
who gooert,, t my Free Offer—who TRY and WEAR 
my “ 


Save Health and Money 


No more tired, bilistered, calloused, 
chafed, swollen, aching feet. No 
more corns or bunions. No more 
hard, cracked, w L 
worn, leaky shoes. 
Shoe Bills. No more Rheumatism, 

mbago, Sciatica, Neuraigia, Bron- 
chitis, Colds, Coughs and other 
““wet-foot"’ troubles. No more loss 
of Time and Health. No More Big 
Doctor Bills. No more soggy, 
water-logged leathers. No more 
heavy, clumsy, sweaty, rubber 
boots, overshoes « ‘arctics.” 
“Steels are always | nt—always 
dry—always comf le. ONE 
PAIR OUTLASTS THREE TO 





N. M. Ruthstein 
The Steel Shoe Mas 
SIX PAIRS BEST ALL-LEATHER SHOES OR 


RUBBER BOOTS: Save $10 to $20 A YEAR IN 

SHOE MONEY. Made in all lar sizes and all 
hte—for Men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, in and 16 inches 

high—for Boys, sizes 1 to 4; 6 and 9 inches high. 


This Free Book 


“The Sole of Steel” 
and describes this wonderful, 
money-saving, health-protecting 
shoe with its Special Process long- 
wearing, Adjustable Leather Taps 
—instantly replaced, when worn, 
for a few cents. The shoe of the 
light, springy. step. The shoe 
that makes you sure-footed and 
tireless. The shoe that Protects 
Your Feet—your pm -your 
Purse. It A. how yYOU—or 
ore. can TRY “STEELS” 
TEN DAYS, FREE—at MY 
RISK. Address your postal or 
letter to 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Stee! Shoe Man Dept.i34 Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS- 


THE MILLION 
DOLLAR HIT! 


New, wonderful home 
——— just introduc. 
ed, 


ready re rapid. sale 
staggers country. Agents 
happy—banking enorm- 
ous profite daily. Mighty 


















opportunity for you to get 











ighty dollar. ilure impossible. Expe 
eee Money soe oe ret hour—810 to930 
Walters recei 


daily. Amazing cash records 


$50.00 FOR 7 HOURS WORK 


Never sold s before. Arnold sold 160in & days; 
Hacen 1 same time; Webb 10 r hour: O’Con- 
nel 25 first day. Hundreds like these. You, too, 
ean have money in abundance. Grab’s Scile 
Shoe Cleaner se!!s itseif—you take orders—that'sall. 
Every family wants oneon their rstep. heplaces 
unsightly, unsanitary, crude r mat. Automat 


move dirt, snow from shoe 
romeves med, Sle’ sides. peel. Works like 


tho: 
insic—selle like sixty. Saves ry, time, money, 
shoes—saves carpets, floors. Mechanical —. 
Has 7 new patented features not 
other qerener 20 o< eae outlets 
pe justable and remov brushe: 
—~ Rotates for_ sweeping. Can tploe— prac: 
cally eel cleaning, 
e 


ge woe it. iy. Ro 100 
ce on 00, 
me tt rite ick for 
= Se Better su, send 


cent. —*™ ener 
«», Dept. 73, TOLEDO, OHIO 


im one 


80 
ou ke 
hood. 


free catalog— 
order, Ty MEG. CO. 


SECURITY MFG. CO 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DopGce BROTHERS Motor CAR 


A Car of Unusual Qualifications 


At 


Dodge Brothers have manufactured the 
vital parts for more than 500,000 
motor cars. 

They have manufactured as many as 

35,000 sets of motor car parts a year. 

This means millions of pieces, large and 


small. 

They have established costs on every 
piece, every part, every operation. 
They know to the fraction of a cent, the 
most and the best it is possible to get 
out of men, material and machinery. 

Naturally, therefore, the element of ex- 
periment does not enter into the con- 
struction of Dodge Brothers’ car. 

It is reasonable to suppose, for instance, 
that Dodge Brothers, accustomed to 
cutting as many as 34,000 gears a 
day, should know how 
to produce good gears. 

A plant accustomed to 


a Very Moderate 


You will find such vital parts as the 
springs and the gears made from 

rome vanadium steel. 

This has several valuable results. 

Because of the strength of chrome vana- 
dium steel, the leaves in the springs 
are thinner than those ordinarily used, 
and it is possible to use more of them. 
ese leaves are self-lubricating. 

The net result is maximum strength, 
with maximum resiliency. 

Again, this generous use of light, strong, 
costly steels makes unusually light 
weight—the shipping weight 
 patrronipe | 2200 pounds. 

t you will find that every essen- 
tial part is stout and strong and of 
size. 





heatin 500,008 — P ey 


= a day spree pe cer- 

inly know some- 
thing of the science 
of handling steel. 


They have brought to 
bear upon the con- 
struction of their car, 
everything that tends 
to produce value— 
extraordinary ex- 
perience; immense 
production capacity; 
complete financial 


. Dedge Brothers" Work 


The car is marked by that rigid insist- 
ence — unerring accuracy, which is 
thal Dea as the chief characteristic 

Dodge Brothers’ work. 
inary good practice has not been 
sabapaele-ta every detail you will 
the exceptional. 

You will encounter many features which 
exceed r expectations—never one 
that falls below them. 

Your enthusiasm over one feature has 
scarcely subsided before you discover 
that another, and then another, 
reaches the same high plane. 

Not a detail in the car was determined 
simply by ent or custom—the 
one thought was to see how much 
value Dodge Brothers could give by 
getting the utmost out of their manu- 
facturing experience and equipment. 

You are almost sure to ask yourself how 
it is possible to incorporate such qual- 
ity at so moderate a price. 

The answer is furnished by the extra- 
ordinary experience and equipment en- 
joyed by Dodge Brothers and to which 


we have just referred. 


Examine The Car 
Item By Item 


It will interest you to scan the specifi- 
cations, item by item, and see if you 
can conceive how the material, the 
design or the manufacturing practice 
could be improved. 


Dooce BROTHERS. 








The Wheelbase is 110 inches 
The Price of he . complete is $785.00 
F. O. B. Detroit 


General Specifications 


UNIT POWER PLANT STEERINGGEAR—Ir- 
uminum Cone reversible, of worm, 


Cc lutch—Leather-faced. nut and sector type- 
MOTOR—Four-cylinder, fitted with 17-inch 

cast en bloc with re- wheel. 

movable head. 3%- SERINGS—All Chrome 


inch bore b + -inch Vanadium steel, self 
stroke, 30-35 a” we lubricating 
Water Cooled wt FEN DERS — Exception- 


HT Sn ally me oval 
nape TOR—Tubular design. 


ove OARDS 
LU JBRICATION-Splash oF 


and fore 
IGH-TENSION 
—— jy oe eae 
proof. Eise 
GASOLINE SYSTEM- 
Preag@durefeed, 15- 
gallon tank hung on 


rear 
NSTRUMENT 
BOARD — Carries 
Jones 60-mile speedo- 
meter, driven from 
transmission, gasoline 
air pressure pump; gas- 
oline air pressure gauge; 
oll pressure gauge; 
magneto switch; cur- 
rent indicator; lighting 
switch; carburetor ad- 
justment; glovelocker 
and dash lamp 
DRIVE—Left side: cen- 
ter control. 
STARTER GENERA- 
Lb gm unit. 12- 
40-amp. Battery 
TRANSMIS 1ION—Se- 
lec a ep type 
hree speeds forward 
ona reverse. Chrome- 
Vanadium steel gears, 
heat-treated 
REAR AXLE—Full- 
floating. Removable 
cover plate to give 
access to differential. 
TIMKEN BEARINGS 
—thruout,includin 


“INGS in clutch and 
transmission. 


FOOT BOARDS 
AM ood, linoleum 
covered and aluminum 
bound. 
WHEELS—HBickory, de- 
mountable rims, 32 by 
3% inches. 
TIRES—Straight side 
type—Non-skid rear 
a — Five-passen- 
g and sae: 
r roadster. A 
Daswenger body 
frame. Special enam- 
eled finish. U phol- 
fae od in genuine grain 


WHEELBASE— 110 
nehes. 


WINDSHIEL D —Rain 
vision, clear vision and 
ventilating. 

TOP—One- man type, mo- 
hair covered; Jiffy cur- 
tains and boot. 

LIGHTS— Electric, two 
head lights with dim- 
mer, tail lamp and 
dash light. 

at ey oy 

orn. License brack- 
ets. Robe rail. Foot 
rail. Tools. Demount- 
able rim mounted .on 


rear. 
SHIPPING WEIGHT— 
+ mama 2200 


poun 
Pace Tomet car or 
oadater, $785 f. 0. b. 
it. 


Price 


Unlooked-for Quality 
Everywhere Evident 
Every feature you examine reveals un- 
The ke en, he uphols 
ea in the u t of 
Teo a ain vee day 
tufting is ft; the filling, 
natural curled hair. “s oy 
The full floating rear axle seems to 
stand out as an extraordinary value, 
until you discover other values 


imken bearings thruout; the 


starter-generator; the! 

proof magneto; the fact that in direct 

drive no transmission gears are engaged 
or im motion; the 
cameaee use of drop 
orgings awn 
work instead of cast- 
ings; the perfect 
stream line body; the 
specially designed 
oval fenders; the one 
man type top, etc., 
etc. 

You will find not merely 
a few refinements, but 
the highest form of re- 
finement at every 
ee even to minor 

e 


An example of this is the 
beauty and com i 
ness of the blac 


amel instrument board with its Po a 
ment of oil gauge, battery gauge, gas- 
oline pressure gauge and pump, carbure- 
tor adjustment, s lometer, dash light 
and switches—all nickeled. 


In Action The Car Is 
Even More Impressive 


Some of the concealed quality might be 
lost upon you if it were not immedi- 
ately revealed in the way the car 
handles itself. 

There is no mistaking the ease with 
which it gets under way—the he gliding 
sensation which bespeaks not merely 
power in plenty, but beautiful balance 
and an equitable distribution of 
weight. 

The specifications, in one sense of the 
word, speak for 

But how good the car is, not even the 
quality indicated by these specifica- 
tions can 

You cannot really know until your foot 
has pressed the accelerator. 

Instantly you will realize that here is 
delightful iveness—an unusual 
power of pi up—and above all, 
a steadiness on country roads at all 
speeds very much out of the ordinary. 

The price of Dodge Brothers’ car is 
really the last thing for you to con- 
sider. 

The important thing is to realize how 
much they have given you at a mod- 
erate price. 


197 Jos. Camnpen Ave., DETRO'T 
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International Harvester 


Oil 








E man who buys an engine 
without knowing engines, 


takes a chance. He cannot 
know whether he has the best 
engine for his work or not, un- 
less he knows engines and can 


make comparisons. 

Our suggestion would be to take the 
I H C oil engine—recognized 1s stand- 
ard in its construction; study its every 
feature closely, and use it as a basis 
of comparison when looking at other en- 
gines. ‘That is the only way to choose 
correctly thet est engine for the partic- 
ular work you want your engine todo. 

I H C oilengines— Mogul and Titan 
—are mace in all sizes from 1 to 50- 
horse power and in every approved 
stvle—-stat:onary, skaded, portable, 
tank and hopper-cooled, vertical and 
horizontal. They operate on gasoline, 
kerosene and even lower grade oils, and 
on ine or alcobol. 

hen you buy ar I H Cengine, the 

engineis not all you get for your money. 
Our service is worth knowing about. 
Get acquainted with an I H Cengine 
at the place of business of the nearest 
dealer where they are sold. Ask him 
for one of our interesting catalogues 
or write to us for one. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 
(Incorporated) usa 


A MONEY-MAKING 
JOB FOR Y 





With rig 
with the big 


f atito to call on regular trade 
ores Line of Family Medicines, 
Spices, Batrposs, Toilet Articles, Veterinary Rem- 
tes, Oils, Our new, successfal plan for in- 
creasing business assures you of over $150.0 per 
month prpats Ask about it. No experience 
necessary. "t worry about capital, but write quick 


BOYS Cal. Hunting 





TRIAL 


Write st ones 
stonce 
ofr 


us improvements. Ext. 
ordinary veives tn our 1915 price offer You com 
eet uffrd w bry without getting ovr latest 
heewe =WRITE TODAY 4 


ij 30 DAYS FREE 


ws “RA RR” bicycle 
for our hy carelog and speral 


it” and make 
a tating orders fur bicycles and supplies. 

A our bherel terme on 8 sample to introduce the 
new “RANGER.” 


TIRES, cestomens, qundries and everything 
Une Bicycle line 
uM ond A 





I * 
¢ 
i 


Usual prices, Frvwry prices 





Mead Cycle Co., Dept, I2Chicago 





Our advertisements are guaranteed nce that promised quality, nad and 
to be as represented. whol H. H. S., 









RIFLE 


—Mogul—Titan 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


|} MARKETING BUTTER, MILK AND 
CHEESE 


| We are situated ten miles from OUF 
|market place, and our location alone 
determines the question of which dairy 
product we shall market in excess of the 
other. We make the trip to the city 
| twice a week, and each time we take five 
gallons of milk, sealed up in quart glass 
bottles for our regular customers. 

A few years ago while visiting in the city, 
I happened to be in the kitchen when the 
milkman arrived. He was a big, strapping 
fellow in greasy overalls and jacket, ill- 
smelling and disagreeable altogether. I 
would not have been satisfied to pay out 
|my good money forthe product delivered 
|in such a careless way. It is an imperative 

ulation about our place that whoever 
delivers from our farm goes dressed in an 
immaculate suit of white wash material 
and otherwise perfectly clean and tidy. 
We believe this condition to be a splendid 
advertisement for the products we have 
to sell. 

Besides the ten gallons of milk we take 
to the city each week there are many 
more gallons we leave at home as we 
have twenty Holstein cows. We have 
found it very profitable to turn most of 
this surplus into cream cheese. Our 
formula for cheese making is very simple: 

We set the wash boiler on the stove and 
pour into it about twelve gallons of whole 
milk, which is warmed until the tempera- 
ture reaches eighty degrees, when it is re- 
moved from the stove, and a rennet 
tablet, that has been previously dissvived 
in a little warm water, is stirred into it. 
The liquid is stirred thoroughly, and then 
left covered with a clean cloth until it 
thickens. When thick, we cut the curd 
lengthwise and crosswise with a silver 
knife until the curd settles at the bottom. 
In the meantime, the boiler has been re- 
turned to the stove where it remains until 
the temperature of the contents reaches 
110 degrees, stirring and kneading the 
while to prevent burning. Then wespread 
a square of cheesecloth over the mold, and 
set it in the dishpan. When the curd has 
settled, dip off most of the whey, and roll 








| we found a refrigerator hamper that held 


4 


the curd from one end to the other. Then, 
we take it out and put it in the mold, 
folding the cheesecloth evenly over the 
curd. Over this we put a cover and about 
forty pounds of weight. We take the 
curd out of the cheesecloth and turn it, 
when it has been in the press about four 
hours. Before night, we change the wet 
cloth for a clean dry one and turn again. 
The next morning 'it is again turned, and 
the following night it is removed from 
the mold, = with salt, and placed in 
a screened cupboard with the other un- 
ripened cheese. Our cupboard is in the 
cellar where the temperature is low, and 
we leave each cheese here for a period of 
at least three weeks, turning twice a day 
for the first two weeks and rubbing well 
with moistened salt. The third week we 
turn the cheese as usual but discontinue 
the use of salt. The fourth week it is 
perfectly ripened and ready for the table. 

We find ready sale for our cheese at 
thirty cents per pound among our cus- 
tomers and the city grocerymen, and we 
think cheese a better paying proposition 





than milk or butter. 

We did not mean to make butter for 
sale, but as we required this product for 
our family table, it took no more time to 
churn a few more pounds than was re- 

uired for our own consumption. At 
frat we were handicapped for a suitable 
way to get our butter to market, but later 


six pounds. This hamper cost us six 
dollars, but we received forty cents per 
pound as our butter was molded in firm, 
honest sized prints, possessing an appear- 


esomeness.— Mrs. 



























Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 


World’s Best 
Roofing 


a 
ili 


lis 
ai 





AND 


ue, OQEPARATOR 


Made in the largest Cream Separator fac- 
tory in the World. Famous patented Curved 
Dise bowl, owned exclusively by us, skims 
closer than any other Separator, warm or 
cold milk, thick orthin cream Finest grade 
of ticware. Encl dust-proof gears. 


NOTHING IS SLIGHTED. QUALITY OF 
CREAM SEPARATOR IS GUARAN- 
TEED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


Splendid shop organization, factory 
equipment and quantity output accounts for 
low prices impossible for others. Equally 
attractive prices on larger Separators. 


Write for descriptive books of Separators. 
ASK ABOUT FAMOUS “CHORE $ 

BOY” LINE OF GASOLINE EN- 
GINES—-MADE IN ALL SIZES x up 








ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. 


151 MULLAN AVE. WATERLOO, IOWA 
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THE CALF AND ITS MOTHER 


As calving time draws near, what can 
wedo? We might have kept a record that 
would tell us within a few days when the 
calf should come. This is an easy matter 
in the dairy herd. If this has not been 
done, we can tell something of the ap- 
proaching parturition by divers signs and 







Something 
Entirely 
New! 


cycle, and it’s not 
a bicycle, but a 


———— 
je may remove the cow to a clean 
and comfortable box stall and feed her 
plenty of hay, silage and wheat bran. The 
mother should be prepared for a safe and 
happy calving. Rarely are we called upon 
to assist the cow at her calving, still, we 
ought to be ready and willing, as there 
may be emergencies when we must do so 
or the cow and her calf will perish. After 
calving is safely accomplished the cow 
should be given plenty of warm water, 












some warm oats and choice hay. If the A 
placenta does not come away within eight real Motor Bicycle~ 
or ten hours after calving it should be something that every 











removed by a skilled hand. Many a wise 
old dairyman will do the job more skill- 
fully than a trained veterinarian. For 
three days after calving the cow should 
have the same kinds of food she had prior 
to parturition. As she regains her normal 
condition and her udder has been re- 
lieved by the calf sucking and skillful 
hand manipulation, more grain feed may 
be added to her ration until she reaches 
her maximum production about five 
weeks after calving. Do not give her too 
much concentrated feed. Make the 
ration rather bulky in the earlier period 
of lactation, and make every effort to 
stimulate her milk flow. 

It is better to bring the cow up to maxi- 
mum production slowly and carefully. 
My practice is to give her a ration made 
up of wheat bran, ground oats and oil 
meal for the first week after calving, as a 
mash or slop, using warm water and di- 
viding it into three feeds; to give her all 
the warm water she will drink. For the 
first week treat her as a sick cow, and get 
her started properly. If at the end of 
the week she is taking four pounds of 
grain feed, increase it by the addition of | 
about one-half pound every other day, 
for a week, and then make no changes for 
a week. The next week her ration may 
safely be increased the same way. When 
she is making good use of this, give her a 
liberal quantity of bulky food, clover hay 
and silage. Continue in this way until 
she is brought up to about all the grain 
she can economically handle. The chief | 
factor is to go slowly and never add too | 
much grain to the ration at one time. In 
this way she may reach her maximum pro- | 
duction without danger of injury. 


oneof you can enjoy, 
and afford to own and maintain. 
It is the lightest, simplest and easiest- 
handled motor vehicle in the world. 
It places motor travel within the reach 
of thousands for the first time. It 
appeals alike to all classes—profes- 
sional and business men, clerks, mech- 
anics, salesmen, farmers, students, 
boys and girls. 


gee Tom Motor Bieuete, 
Shes ~ Siteny ~ Stead 


You can use it for a quick run to town and 
back; a trip over into the next county; a run 
out into the open, or to and from work every 
day. It is so light you can go anywhere that 
a heavier vehicle can—and it costs only ten 
cents a hundred miles. 

It is safe for anyone old enough to ride a bi- 
cycle because itis so light and easily managed— 
and it is far superior to a bicycle for business 
or pleasure. It will take you from 4 up to 25 
miles an hour—and the motor does all the work. 


Write at once for free Booklet 


telling all about the Miami Motor Bicycle, how 
simple in construction and easy to take care 
of. You can buy one from your cycle Dealer 
or direct from us. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 


“America’s Greatest Cycle Makers” 
295 MOBILE AVE., MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 

































































































A RETIRED FARMER ql 

There is a great hue and cry against the $58 vi 
well-to-do farmer who retires, and moves he 
to town to sit around and rust out— F. 0. B. ai 
but, all do not rust out. One of the Minneapolis * 
halest, happiest men I ever knew was a Midget Cost—Giant Power Used for ; 
retired farmer with a few acres of land. || Weight 4,300 Ibs. Plowing i 
He kept chickens, a couple of Jersey cows, 25 H. P. at Belt Harrowing a 
and some pure bred hogs, but his hobby We Guarantee 20 Discing ny 
was a patch of corn that he was working |] over 10 H -swnte ag f 
with to develop high yields. His work was |§ P. at Draw Ensilage : 
not enough to wear him down. He got || Bar—We val Cutting A 
plenty of exercise, as was his life habit, ||} Guarantee 7 Me =e Ie Silo Filling 
and his enthusiasm over that patch of Material ®.) =. 7 BS Be Shelling ; 
corn and his breeding work with it re- and Work- am Etc., Ete. , 
minded you of a boy. He was a good manship i 
citizen all around, because he was not || C“*™#nte¢. te 
: : ‘ . ae The Big Bull makes horses too ex ve to buy. The small o ng cost makes horses too expensive ja 
corroding his nature with loafing.—Geo. to keep. Extensive practical experience with several thousand Tractors distributed in every state to the Fy 
W. Godfrey, Ia. Union has evolved the Big Bull right on the actual Firing Line. It is just what thousands of ; 
7 turmers are demanding. The smaller Tractor at the old price, $395. “ 
ee. eee oe BULL TRACTOR COMPANY, 27th and University S. E., Minneapolis, Mian, . 
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Free Try-On 

of These Ever-Wearing Shoes 

Aluminum 
Soles 


Lighter than steei 
and outwears :t 
Far more dur 
able—more 
comfort- 


j . 









Light—water- 
proof—rain-proof 










Rocker snow-proof—puncture- 
Helps proot. Save §50 worth of or- 
You dinary shoes—protect you 
Wak from Colds, Rheumatism, Lum- 






bago, Pneumonia. 


Racine Aluminum Shoes 


Keep your feet warm and dry in slush, 
mud, snow, Make m8 to inch easy. 
pay every height — -4}. inches 

Prices warpesing foxes’ lasek "*. 


mone "y back proposition. Money 
if you are not entirely satis- 
fed, Write a Free for illus- 




















RAISE bob! 


My New No8 Low Down Manure ee 




























made to yourmeasure, Pics the Sit 
style, would you be willing to keep and 
wear it, show it to your friends and let 
them see our beautiful samples and dash- 
ing new styles. 

Could you use $5.00 a day for alittle spare time ? 
Perhaps I can offer you a steady job. If you will write 
me a letter or a postal ecard at once and say 
me your special offer,” 1 will send you samples and 
styles to pick from and my surprising liberal offer. 

Address: L. E. ASHER, President 


BANNER TAILORING CO. DEPT. 955 CHICAGO 


DUMPS Like a Shovel! 
Farth doesn’t clog or stick in the Stand- 
ard Earth Auger. Digs wells, post-holes 
or holes for any purpose 

STANDARD WELL BORING OUTFIT 

sa 40-[t wellinoneday. Willgoasdeep 
ial Pure sparkling water all the year 
around froma ‘* Standard Outfit’’ well. 
M ake$20aday boring wellsfor your neigh- 
bors. Our illustrated Booklet tells you all 
aboutit. Enclose 2c. stamp to cover post- 
age. Write now 

























































lard Auger Co.. 520 W. S4th St.. Chicago 


















Our advertisements are guaranteed 
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If a seller of hogs represents them to be 
sound when in fact they are infected with 
cholera, and transfers into the hands of an 
innocent holder a note given by the buyer 
for the price, thus making the latter ab- 
solutely liable on the note, the buyer is 
entitled to recover from the seller the loss 


sustained by him throughdeath of the hogs 


| shortly after the purchase. 


(Texas Court 


| of Civil Appeals, Terrell vs, Landrum, 153 


Southwestern Reporter 647.) 
Cancellation of Exchange of Land for Mis- 
representation 
One who has exchanged one farm for 
another is entitled to sue to set aside the 
trade, if it was induced by the other party 
misleading him to believe that the land 


| traded for was situated in a healthful local- 


| ity, 


when in fact the communit yas un- 
healthful. (Texas Court of Civ Ay Appeais, 
Jones vs. Edwards, 152 Southwestern Re- 
pertor 727.) 

Validity of Oral Contract to Convey Land 

While a contract to sell land should be 
in writing, the courts will enforce an oral 
agreement if the purchaser, relying on the 
contract, has taken possession of the land 
and has made weheshiie improvements 
thereon. (Texas Court of Civil Appeals, 
Dizon vs. Mc Neese, 152 Southwestern Re- 
porter 674.) 

Duty of Travelers on Highways 

A driver on a public road, whether of an 
automobile or other vehicle, is bound to 
maintain a lookout ahead for other travel- 
ers, and, on discovering them, to use such 
care to avoid accidents as a prudent per- 
son would use in the same circumstances. 
(Kansas Supreme Court, Arrington vs. 
Horner, 129 Pacific Reporter 1159.) 
Conveyances in Fraud of Prospective Marriage 

If a man, on the eve of marriage, with- 








out know ledge of his prospective wife and 
with intent to deprive her of her marriage 
rights, conveys his land to another, with- 
out consideration, suit will lie at the in- 
stance of the wife to set the deed aside, so 
far as it affects her rights. (Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, Hanson vs. McCarthy, 
139 Northwestern Re porter 720.) 
Seller’s Remedy on Buyer's Breach of Contract 
Ordinarily when one has given an order 
for fruit trees and shrubs and it has been 
accepted and he notifies the seller that he 
will not receive the shipment, any of three 
remedies are available to the seller: (1) 
He may retain the property for the buyer 
and recover the purchase price; or (2) keep 
it as his own and sue for the difference be- 
tween the market value and the contract 
price; or (3) he nay sell the property for 
the highest price he can get, and recover 
the balance of the purchase price. But if 
the seller elects to treat the trees, etc., as 
belonging to the buyer and to sue for the 
rice, he must tender delivery to the latter 
yefore he can maintain suit. (Iowa Su- 
preme Court, Pate vs. Ralston, 139 North- 
western Reporter 906.) 
Breach of Irrigation Contracts 
An irrigation company which breaks a 
contract with a landowner to furnish water 
for the irrigation of his crops is liable to 
him for resulting damages sustained by 
him. (Nebraska Supreme Court, Peden 
vs. Platte Valley Farm Cattle Company, 


139 Northwestern Reporter 1012.) 


Fires Set by Locomotive 
In the absence of any local market value 


|} of manure burned in a fire set by a pass- 


ing locomotive, the owner is entitled to re- 
cover its actual value from the railway 
comp: ry (lowa Supreme Court, Paschal 
mC. Bt. @ PP. yt | Co. 
western Reporter 279,)—A. L. 
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How much will it 
cost to paint? 


Take equal quantities of “‘High Stand- 
ard’* Paint and any other brand, and 
prove for yourself how much better 

“High Standard”* covers and how much 
farther it goes. You'll find that the 
paint that costs less allon will 
actually cost more for the job. This is 
only one reason why it is economy to use 


Ay, 


High Standard 
LIQUID- PAINT 


The right basis of comparing painting cost 
is not price per gallon but cost per year. 
Divide the cost of painting by the years the 
paint wears. On this basis, “High Stand- 
brd”* Paint will last so much ‘longer, that its 
cost per year is far less than the cheap paint 
which costs less by the gallon. 
And don't forget this, the cost of paint is only about one- 
third to one-fourth the cost of painting. ‘“‘High Stand- 
ard’* Paint works so well and spreads so freely that the 
cost of putting it on is less than of putting on cheap 
paint, postp the of inting for years. 
Scientifically made to resist weather 
“High Standard” Paint is based on 30 years of outdoor 
exposure tests. The ingredients are selected by pains- 
taking chemical tests, and blended (far more thoroughly 
than by ound mixing) by the most modern and efficient 
is no guess work about this paint. 





weather for years, fail 
gtadual wear—leave a good surface for repainting. 


Send for new paint book 
and pictures of homes 








good ideas for painting the 
house and barn and decorating 
the interior of the farm house. 
Tells also why “‘High Standard" 
dependably good and 


Paint is 
economical. 


Write today for this 
book, and ask the name 
of nearest dealer in “High Standard’* 
Paints, ay Fd Varnishes and Enam- 
els if you don’t know him. 


524 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
Boston Jersey City Chicago 
Kansas City Minneapolis 


Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 

















IDEAL HOG HOUSE 


Portable, sanitary, warm, dry, 
prevents disease, kills lice. 
Only individual hog house 
having desirable winter 
and summer features, 
: SAVES ITS COosT 
MANY TIMES OVER 
D one season. ee. to hog raisers. Perfect 
ventilation. Pig loss reduced toa minimum. Solidly built 
of galvanized iron and angle steel. Will last for years. 
Write today for circular and prices. 
NATIONAL MFG. CO., 1720 Locust St., DES MOINES, IA. 


BON’T BUY until you get our fac- 
tory prices on best + ~ and guaran- 
teed - avy galvanized, open hearth Bes- 
semer stee! wire fence. 26-inch 
14c per rod. 41-inch farm fence, 2!c per 
rod, 48-inch ltry fence, 22-1-2c per 
rod. NOTE: Eivateeens pbcetedie- 
fore woven. Write for free catalog. The 
Tiger Fence Dompany. Box 50, Waukesha, Wis. 
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fence, 









































’s advertisements 


are guaranteed to as represented. 
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” WHY CREAM steer VARY 
Variation in tests has caused much dis- 





satisfaction in the selling of cream. When 
the cream is from the same cows, which 
have been fed the same ration and milked 
oy the same man, and when the same ¢ 
arator is used, the farmer naturally t 
the percentage of fat in the cream should 
remain the same. 

Errors are often made in making tests, 
especially in taking the sample, but varia- 
sions constantly occur that are due to other 
causes. The most common of these varia- 
tions are variations in the speed of the 
separator, variation in the temperature of 
the milk, rate that the milk flows into the 
machine, amount of skim milk or water 
ased in flushing out the bowl, change in the 
achness of the milk separated, adjustment 
of the cream screw. 

I have found that the change in the 


sause of variaton. The greater the speed 
of the separator the smaller the amount 
of otayp One Cho ghar he peeaaiew of 


fat. The temperature of the milk sepa- 
rated varies on the farm from — day. 
If cream tests 30 per cent when milk is 


separated at 90 degrees it may test as 
high as 40 per cent when separated at 70 
degrees. Under average conditions on the 
farm, however, the variation in fat due 
to change of temperature will not amount 
to more than 3 to 4 per cent. A third 
cause of variation is found in the rate at 
which the milk flows into the machine. 
If less than the quantity flows into 
the bowl, the tendency is to increase the 
percentage of fat in the cream. 

The richness of the milk separated 
affects the richness but not the quality of 
the cream. The richness of a cow’s milk 
depends upon inheritance and cannot be 
changed permanently by feed. Small 
variations are likely to occur from other 
causes. By the use of an ordinary Bab- 
cock testing machine and by measuring 
the sample of cream into the test bottle 
with the same pipette as is used for meas- 
uring milk, any farmer can make a test of 
his cream occasionally that will satisfy 
him as to the accuracy of the test he re- 
ceives from the cream buyer.—A. E. V. 


ay of FOR — hin 

“T am to purchase two 

dJucing Ho ten cows. It will be ae 

for me to buy all the feed, but a convenient 

market makes it possible to procure a 

gor variety. Roots and silage med “s 
d, but I can buy millet hay at $6 

What would be a economi mation 

~~ these cows under the circumstances?” 
F. J. W., Iowa. 

Dairymen have learned that silage or a 
substitute for it in the shape of roots is an 
almost necessary element in an economical 
jairy ration. Nevertheless, it is 
to secure good returns from ‘the right kind 
of cows without these succulent feeds, In 
this case, we would feed for roughage, one 
post of millet hay to two parts of clover 

ay in amounts which the cows will keep 
well cleaned up. Six dollars a ton is a v 
low price for good millet hay and for this 
- ason the quality is probably questionable. 

For the grain ration a simple but an effi- 
cient mixture would be four pounds of 
corn and cob meal and two pounds of cot- 
ton seed meal or gluten feed for cows giving 
twenty-five pounds of milk daily. An ad- 
ditional pound of this feed should be added 
for e three or four pounds of milk 

produced ia excess of twenty-five pounds. 
This ration wouw/d not provide sufficient 
variety or palatability for a high producing 
cow on test, but for the average good cow 
in the hands of the average owner, this 
will be found a satisfactory and an eco- 
nomic method of feeding. 
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Prof. Beery’ S . 
Introductory - 
Norsall Th 





To all 
owning horses, 


in Horse Train 
SOLUTELY F 


taken my regular course and 
Even if 


wouder rful 


my students hassaid, “The 
that Prof. Beery cannot handl 


Master Any Horse 
The Beery Course gives 
you the priceless secrets of 





to 

ee a lifetime—enables to 

in the o master any horse—to tell the 

pitched. { disposition of any horse at 

aghelteror bridle, sight—to add many dollars to 

rer Bited ay the value of every horse you 

Paashne on she Bie bandle—and my students are 
unging. all good traders. 








eshefts or harness, BEFORE TRAINING 
tia My Graduates Are 
e Doing Wonders 











to groom. A. L. Dickinson, of Friendship 

Breaking st > Y., ‘lam working rot 
Refusing to hold a thotoleaned out a N 

while down hill. 
ons at hogs or 

along the road. 
Tail switchers. °. 
forping fener 5, | kare many aintine ‘levers’ from 
Bad "hitch to begsy or Me stes all over the world. 





who answer this atetinment immediately, 
I will positively send my introductory course 
—; ining and Colt naling AB- 


World's Greatest S$ 
of Ho 
Twenty-five thousand FARMERS and horse-owners have 
ve only one horse, it will pay 
s 


od system. The Beery Course 
lifetime’s work as a tamer and trainer of horses. 





> 
- 
Po > 


























found that ¢¢ does the work. 
you to master 
the result of a 
As one of 
horse has never been foaled 
e.” My record proves it. 


Break a Colt in 
Double-Quick Time! 


You can do it by my simple, 
apne yhumane system.There 
8 a lotof money in colt training. 
Make $1,200 to $3,000 
a Year 
Many of my graduates are 
making big money as profes- 
sional horse trainers at home or 





traveling. Imadea ends trav- 
eling and giving exhibitions. You 
have the same opportunity. 


‘Send the Coupon 
ade Rede WER STE 


This 
special offer may ore be re- 
peated. Act now. 


me about 
your 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 























Box 9 , Pleasant Hill, Ohic 




















SEND POSTALFOR NEW BOOK-FREE!- 


mon can alford to buy © single sod of fence or « eute of say Farm Gates 
I offerin my twonew 
I have been in the fence business and 
have found Brown Fence to be the 


e 


z 
: 


first compares with the values 
Por 32 


Lie 
7 





©@ Go sight plan, Giseet teem factory, 


Farm Fence 
Poultry Fenc: 
Lawn tence 


Self Raising 


freight 
back- 


roof, tight, stiff stay fen 
— Lm rey can't be equalled 

















WOO HE 


— 


\ 


\ 








Strong and durable farm gate, all styles and 
sizes, direc! lo you al money-saving factory prices. 







open your eyes to som 
real values that keep 
nice bunch of dolls 
right square st hom 
TOUR OWN POCKET. 
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A HARBINGER OF PROSPERTY 

The school house was small and shab- 
by. and ite tred whiteness glared 
at us in the darkness. As we came walk- 
ing along the road, we noticed knots 


of men assembled outside, some casting | t© 


bantering phrases after us, others sending 
forth significant whistles. We walked into 
the hallway. In one corner was a pile of 
wood—or what once perhaps had been a 
»ile of wood—now a scattered mess on the 
Roor. T .. apes walls ae books 
and nails on which, supposedly, we were 
to hang our wraps. We dutifully did so 
and entered the dimly lighted school room. 

On the side to our left was a row of 
seats occupied by several farmers who were 
busy discussing current events. We be- 
took ourselves to the other side where there 
was another row of seats; here we found 
seats for ourselves. We then proceeded 
to survey the interior of the room in which 
we found ourselves. 

The space was small, about the size of a 
large box car. We noticed that the un- 
= floor was very dusty and ae 
acking any intimate acquaintance wit 
the scrubbing brush. In the center of the 
floor was a capacious looking box stove, 
whose interior seemed capable of accomo- 
dating several armfuls of wood, and whose 
exterior was very rusty and in rather an un- 
kept condition. There were three rows 
of double-seated desks, one row being 
slyly tucked in behind the stove. Picture 
to yourself the strife between the country 
urchins over the possession of these seats, 
where the box stove served as a protective 
shield from the glaring looks of the teacher. 
In one corner was a bookcase containing 
all the thumb-worn text books belongin 

to the district. The walls were scatter 
over with sundry pictures, rather yellow 
with age, and some miraculously wrought 
sewing cards occupied a prominent posi- 
tion on the back wall. A few blackboards 
strove masterly for the possession of some 
wall space. Directly in front of the stove 
was a raised plarform on which was fixed 
a teacher’s desk, behind which was that 
noted dignitary’s chair. 

This same mentioned chair was at pres- 
ent occupied by a young farmer. Despite 
his week’s growth of beard, overalls and 
gingham shirt, he was rather good to look 
upon. There seemed to be a certain air of 
business about him and his eye was lit by 
enthusiasm. We wonder why he is occupy- 
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of honor and what this meet- 
we 9 con Sessa 56 
as young farmer raps 
energetically on the desk before him and 


ing this seat 
ing signifies. 


The proceedings 
been studiously 
we are surprised at the brisk, business-like 
way in 


whi hing is conducted. 
The secretary io called upon for a report 
of the previous meeting. A blooming 
country girl responds to this call and we 
listen to an account which makes us + 
Thateche poubeais in noe ie Sale, ae 
e rogram is now in order, an 
we can heakty say that there were several 
numbers which deserved our goodliest 
praise. They had an orchestra consisti 
of three young men in the community an 
they stirred up life in the people by their 
lively tunes. A vocal solo was rendered 
very creditably. Then there were the 


little children. They considered this oc- 
casion @ very important one and their 
well pre speeches received merited 
applause, 


After the regular program came the 
question-box, to which I understand, any- 
one may contribute. The chairman read 
the question and then proceeded to call 
upon a member or several members for a 
response. Several perplexing questions 
were thus brought forward for discussion 
which helped to solve several vital prob- 
lems for the farmer. Although it was 
harvest season, these busy men had 
managed to read up on the war campaigns 
in Europe and were able to discuss the 
various phases of this with credit to them- 
selves. Most of them were strongly pre- 
judiced against war of any kind and ex- 
pressed their reasons very forcibly. It 
was surprising to see the farmers getting 
up and expressing themselves so freely 
and feeling, seemingly, so at ease. The 
meeting was soon concluded, the motion to 
adjourn being properly made and carried. 

The young ladies lingered to exchange 
civilities an gossip over the neighborhood 
doings. The men likewise stopped to shake 
hands and remark over the meeting or dis- 
cuss cropsand farming. We, among others 
rose and went again into the hall where 
our wraps were awaiting us. As I stood 
there I looked again at the little school 
room, 


Feb., 1915 


This time I saw it in a different light 
than when my eyes first rested upon it. I 
saw in it the germs of great possibilities 
and a pi future. Asa gathering 
ery for such lively meeti id it not 

ld a new interest? I could not but be- 
lieve that with such proceedings as this 
evening present». to me, where all 
the farmers took sucn an active part and 
seemed so alive to every ing interest— 
I could not but believe that some day they 
would awaken to the fact that the need of 
better school houses, better equipment was 
a@ vital necessity. We can well trust in a 
shining future if we organize such a social 
stimulus in our community and strive to 
do our best in the promotion of its welfare. 
—Carolyn McVey. 








A Handy Milk Cart 


Take care of your cream. Do not 
put newly skimmed cream into the cream 
can with older cream until thoroughly 
cooled. Let it stand from one skimming 
to the next. Then stir thoroughly when 
you do pour it in. This makes the cream 
smooth and uniform throughout. We 
keep back a day’s cream on selling day, 
as it is too new to be put in for the early 
call which the one cream man es. 


What the feed grinder is to grain the 
feed cutter is to rough Stock will 
consume only about one-half of wLat is 

iven them in the form of dry roughage, 
ut when it is run through the feed cutter 
almost every scrap of it is cleaned up and 
the chopped feed also is much easier of di- 
gestion and contains more available nour- 
ishment than the bulkier feed. 


















Get Catalog 


showing photographic 
views Fy giving you 
the standards by which 
to value any car. We 
have a proposition for 
you. We want asample 
car in your locality, 











Pratt Six-C 


Write for Discount 


ONTINENTAL Motor, Brown- 
Lipe Transmission, 
Davis Starting and Lighting Sys- 
tem, Timken Axles and Bearings, 
Left Hand Drive, Center Control, 
132-inch wheel base, 37x44 inch 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., 
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Cost of Upkeep 


Gray & 


Tires, Five-passenger Model $2150. 
Seven-passenger $2250. Write for 
detailed specifications and complete 
information regarding discount on 
a car for your owh use whether you 
take the agency or not. 
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Elkhart, Indiana 
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No orders filled for less than 
4 ibe. on this 60 day trial 
offer. Never sold by 


Marked 

Shipments for 60 ’ trial 
are based on 1 Ib of SAL-VET 
for each or 

Ibs. for each or of 
cattle, as Dear as we can 
come without reg- 
ular si 











condition—unable to get the 
care and feed will not put 


First” preparation. Its mission is to rid stock 


Storms SAL-VET deprives tn dgestion, tome oie fa 


the 

y butchered some of 

water iouetadel A Saf Your Stock—Rid 

isease-Breeding Worms 

Worms multiply rapidly, and are known to cause 90 per cent of all 
iosses—because they animals in a run-down, unttrifty 

of the food given them. The best of 

fat on a wormy animal, nor prevent disease. 
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of dangerous discese brooding 
dos'ng, no drenching, no starving. 
Feed Your Stock 60 Days At My Risk — Send Ne Money 
In order * te vou the vabee of Groat Derm Dostoever ond Live Stock: Comp 
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ous season. and ‘with 4 
grain ration at that.” 
E. W. Steffen, Troy, Mo. 
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MUSIC, THE UNIVERSAL 
LANGUAGE 

Musical instruments know no nation- 

ality. ‘True, certain nations have their 
veculiar instruments—for imstance the 

talian hig accordion, the Spaniard his 
guitar, the Scot his bagpipe, etc., but any 
of these instruments sound as well in the 
hands of any who can play them. Music 
is the one universal laguage, anyone who 
can read notes can play the music of any 
nationality, though he may be unable 
to sing the words between the scores. 

There is a tendency in America to take 
life too seriously—making money-getting 
the absorbing thought. This is a nation 
of mixed races, and we have no particular 
musical instrument. We play everything 
that will make a noise. Variety is the 
spice of life, and we sure do have musical 
spice! The trained musicians with classi- 
cal tendencies sometime sneer at the 
ragtime stuff, but just the same when we 
do break loose from money making and 
cut up high jinks with all the musical 
instruments under heaven, and play all 
kinds and styles of music, we have a great 
time. 

Our hobos carry the mouth organ and 
break the stillness of the night with sweet 
harmonies. Our boys play all sorts of 
band and orchestra instruments, and our 
girls—poor things!—drum away years at 
the piano when they might be playing all 
sorts of instruments in addition to their 
piano work. Girls can play the violin, 
cornet, flute, mandolin and many another 
instrument just as well as not, because 
this is an age when women can do any- 
thing they sient and not be out of place. 

The time has come when anyone can 
learn the universal language—by mail if 
no competent teacher is at hand. Learn 
piano playing by mail? Music is an exact 
science. It can be taught by mail, or 
from instruction books so that anyone 


instrument to at least amuse himself with 
his music. Piano music is no exception. 

But if one has no talent for music, 
nor time to devote to learning any in- 
strument, there is the player-piano that 
anyone can play, and thus the untalented 
can enjoy the masterpieces for that in- 
strument. And there is the phonograph 
and its related instruments, the victrola 

grafonola, which anyone can manipu- 
late and enjoy music of all kinds. So 
small and compact is this class of instru- 
ments that they can readily be carried 
anywhere. “Canned music” is no joke— 
it is far better than the average musician 
ean give on his favorite instrument. The 
vocal and instrumental artists of the 
world are at your command when you 
have one of these modern wonders of the 
world, the greatest invention that has 
come to bless the home. 

But by no means should they who have 
musical talent cease to develop it and 
rely upon the mechanical self-playing 
instruments. I know of a farm community 
where they have had a country band for 
over fifty years—and one that is hard to 
beat in that state. They also have an 
orchestra that plays at the country 
Sunday-school and social gatheri It 
is fine drill and discipline for a boy or 
girl to get in a good band or orchestra. 
It trains in cooperation, promptness, 
accuracy, quick thought and action. 

The family circle that is musically 
inclined is to be congratulated. It helps 
hold the family together in the evenings 
when the lure of the city is calling to the 
young folks. You may study latin—that 
Seed ineatinns which is universal in the 
sciences—you may master any forei 
language, but none will give you the 
pleasure that can be derived from a 
musical education—a passport into cul- 
tured homes and the realms of joy un- 
known to those who have no music in 
their souls.—A. 8. — 





may become proficient enough on any 





EARLY SPRING HOG POINTERS 

Early pigs; early market; top prices— 
all these go together. 

With dirty cobs and other filth frozen 
in the hog-troughs, health and develo 
ment among the herd will not be properly 
promoted. 

Always run a good, strong barbed-wire 
near the ground when putting up a woven 
wire fence, to guard against the rooters 
slipping out of the lot. 

Having the brood-sow in snug, separate 
quarters for spring farrowing, and being 
right on hand to see that every pig is 
saved, may mean many dollars to you. 

After you cross the breeds more than 
once, it is a mongrel strain, and you are in 
the dark, so far as your ability to trace 
blood-lines and systemize your breeding is 
concerned, 

If the farrowing pen has a cement floor, 
arrange a board frame or wire netting in 
one corner to hold the nesting in place 
and prevent the little pigs from wriggling 
out on the bare, cold floor and perishing. 

While the early spring litters are what 
count, they will, prove even less than 
worthless if they are neglected and 
abused while small. Flurries of snow, 
chill spring rain, damp or filthy nesting, 
cold sleeping quarters, piling up with the 
larger and heavier hogs—these are the 
death-dealers to early pigs, and must be 
avoided if satisfactory results are to be 
realized, 

If the boar runs right out with the herd, 
you may expect many gilts to get with pigs 
before they reach the proper age; the boar 
will be a constant worry to the entire 
herd; his vitality will be sapped | by 
over-breeding; his temperament will be 
more vicious because of his freedom and 
unrestraint; and you will have no accurate 
records of the different dates on which the 
various sows will need to be separa 
from the rest of the herd to pass through 
the farrowing period.—M. C. 
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The Federal Mark on Tires is 
a Symbol of Assured Service 


Y their reliability Federal Tires have earned the confi- 
dence of thousands of motorists. We guard this confi- 
dence with utmost care, that no motorist may be disappointed 
and that the army of Federal users may grow day by day. 
Federal success, developed with almost phenomenal rapidity, 
is due to just this one thing:—that you can depend on Fed- 
eral Tires for Extra Service. 


Exclusive Federal 


Double-Cable-Base Tires 


(Wrapped Tread Casings) 


The “‘wrapped tread” process contributes to the long life 
that’s in every Federal Tire. Before curing, the carcass of 
the tire and the tread are wrapped with heavy cotton tape under strong 
tension. This compression gives the tread the utmost cohesion and 
ensures an even flow of the rubber during vulcanization. The process 
permits a long, slow single cure in open steam and makes Federal 
Tires highly resilient, much tougher than ordinary tires and far more 
durable. 


Federal Double-Cable-Base construction positively elim- 
inates rim-cutting, tube-pinching, blowouts just above the 
rim and the danger of tires blowing from their rims 


All Styles and Sizes—‘Rugged”’ and Plain Treads 


Federal Rubber Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
Branches, Distributors and Service Stations in all Principal Cities. 
Dealers Everywhere. 
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A RURAL CREDIT COMMISSION 


Give Hearing In Open Court 


By R. C. MILLIKEN, Monetary Statist 


was some disagreement as to the 





HE three day rural credit 
conference held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 
23-25 last was a notable event. 
It was attended by the masters 
of the granges of two Pacific 
states, several middle and two 
Atlantic states; by represent- 
atives of the Farmers’ Union; by 
editors of the farm press, and by 
ublic and private men who 
Lave studied the subject. The 
spirit displayed was excellent 
and the general feeling was made 
manifest that a movement was 
being launched which would in- 
sure the enactment of asound ru- 
ral.credit system in this country. 
A forceful argument for rural 
credit reform was made by Cap- 


can farmer. 





I appeal to every farmer who reads this 
to write immediately to his Congressman 
and Senators urging them to support a thing touching personal rural 
resolution in accord with the “Special 
Recommendations’? of that organization 
committee. Write those three letters as 
soon as you finish reading this, for the 
time is very short if we are to have action 
at this session. If that Commission is 
appointed at this session, that legislation credit. A committee was ap- 
may be secured from the next Congress 
early in 1916; otherwise it may be years 
before this relief is secured to the Ameri- 


form in which a rural land mort- 
gage system should take, but 
there was perfect accord on every 


credit—short-time rural credit 
running from nine months to five 
years where land does not form 
the security. 

A resolution was unanimously 
adopted urging Congress to ap- 
point a commission of experts 
to investigate personal rural 


pointed to organize a permanent 
rural credit league to carry out 
the work of the conference. 
That organization committee 
adopted a constitution and by- 
laws for The Rural Credit 








tain W. 8. A. Smith, of Sioux 

City, Iowa. Your readers may 

recall him as the former sea captain whose farming career be- 
came a ial feature write-up in the March, 1914, issue of 
Successful Farmi Here is a man who left the sea only six- 
teen years ago and bought an Iowa farm which earned for its 
former owner barely $300 a year, but which is now earning for 
the Captain $10,000 a year. He began his farming career with 
only $5,000 capital and no previous farming experience, but he 
had a trained mind which he employed to; advantage in in- 
sreasing the productivity of that farm. I make this mention 
of him so as to impress on my readers the character of the man 
who made a convincing argument for rural credit reform, be- 
cause there are too many people ia this country who are ever 
ready to pooh-pooh every appeal for rural credit reform as 
coming from a theorist or unsuccessful farmer. 

Among the things said by the Captain at that conference I 
shall quote the following: 

“T sold a farm two years ago—300 acres for $41,500. The 
purchaser had saved up $20,000 in cash, paying me $10,000 
and expending the other $10,000 for a farm outfit and worki 
capital. After he had the farm a year he came to me and said: 

I’m up against it. I need to make this high-priced land pay 
money for hog-tight fences, silos, etc., and to utilize the waste; 
and the mortgage you hold for $30,000 on the farm bars me. 
Six months paper with a verbal promise of renewal is no good 
to me’, 

“Towa is an agricultural state. The growth of her cities de- 
pends absolutely on the growth and development of the coun- 
try around them, and yet how hard it is to make our business 
men understand this! In Sioux City a few years ago a million- 
dollar fund was raised to — new industries. The mer- 
chants and business men pledged their credit the Com- 
mercial Club, and the local banks to ong paper of 
new industries when so endorsed. is gave us a little notoriety 
and two small factories. If this million-dollar fund had been 
used in aking cigitoms, ponte to two-year loans in Sioux 
City’s trade territory to farmers for t improvements, 
such as hog-tight fencing, cement des, drainage, alfalfa 
etc., the bankers and merchants would have had just as 
security for their money and the factories would have to come 
to Sioux City a great deal faster than they are coming now. 

“‘What the farmer needs is something better than a verbal 
promise that his six month’s note will be renewed. He wants 
to know that just as long as his security is his loan is good. 
Something between a six months’ note five year mortgage. 
A nae his note for six months on a bill of goods and 
expects to his and meet his note. A farmer buys a 
carload of cows and knows it’s nine months after are 
before they have calves, and fifteen months after before 
the calves are salable. You may put all the agricultural experts 
in the country into Iowa, advi more live stock on the farms, 
for there have been too many farmers bitten on six months 
paper for their teachings to have any great effect. Yet it is 
absolutely necessary to keep more live stock on our Iowa farms, 
for the farmer’s greatest asset is fertility.” 

Those are not the words of a theorist. On the contrary they 
come from one of the most thoughtful men and successful 
farmers of this country. Furthermore, they come from one in 
the very heart of the agricultural section of the country. 
It was by fertilization which enabled Captain Smith to increase 
the yield of wheat on his farm from 10 bushels when he t 
it, to 35 bushels at present. He has forcefully said in a few 
words what I have been preaching to the readers of Successful 
Farming for the past six months, and I am glad to know I am 
in accord with such a one as he. 

Now I shall proceed with what occurred at the rural credit 
conference held in Washingtonthe last of November. There 


League of America, passed some 
recommendations, nominated 
officers and called a final conference for 2 p. m. on February 
second at the National Hotel in Washington, D. C., to ratify 
their work and perfect the organization. 

One of the recommendations made by the organization com- 
mittee reads as follows: 


“SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON ORGANIZATION. 

‘We especially recommend that, immediately after organiza- 
tion, the officers of the League —_— Congress to appoint 
a Commission on personal “Rur Credit, in accordance with 
the resolution unanimously adopted by the Conference which 
reads as follows: 

“Resolved: ‘That this Conhastho siting the Co 
to provide for a Commission, authorized and directed to fully 
investigate the subject of personal rural credit, and report their 
conclusions to the Sixty-Fourth Congress at their first regular 
session; the membership of said Commission to be composed 
of men expert in the subject of rural credit. 

“We further recommend that it be the sense of this League 
that such Seen = s hearings - a meg. that = 
permit persons who, in the Commissioner’s opinion, have suffi- 
cient authorative backing, to present perso rural credit, bills 
to the Commission and appear before them by experts of their 
own selection to establish the merits of their respective bills 
and to discuss the merits of other bills not presented by them- 
selves; and that the Commission notify at least one leading 
representative of every interest affected by such bills of his 
privilige to appear before the Commission by an expert of his 
own selection and to advocate or oppose any bill presented to 
the Commission.” ’ 

To fully realize the import of those “S c Recommenda- 
tions” one must know something about the present a nat 
ing machinery used by Congress. Bear in mind, Congress 
created four rural credit bodies during the past three years, but 
not one was composed of experts. Furthermore, witnesses ap- 
peared before them who had no authority from any farmers’ 
organization and presented schemes of the wildest sort which 
were used to prejudice the farmers’ cause for rural credit reform. 

Let’s see how the proposed recommendations would cure the 
defecta of the other investigating bodies. In the first place the 
Commission asked for must be com of experts in rural 
credit. Secondly, those appearing before the Commission with 
rural credit bills must convince the Commission they have 
sufficient authoritative backing from farmers or farm organiza- 
i by an-expert. Such experts would not only 
have the right to introduce testimony to prove up their own 
bills but to establish the falsity of other bills ' as 
every interest affected by any bill presented would have 
right to appear by an expert and oppose the same. 

Of course, the bankers would be affected by such legislation, 
and it would be incumbent on the Commission under the 
recommendation to notify a leading representative of that 
organization, who doubtless would the president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, to ap by an expert and 
oppose any bill presented. That is right, because the bankers 
are now the sole possessers in the credit field; and being in 

ion, the farmers should show that in those countries 
enjoying special farmers’ credit institutions to meet their par- 
ticular needs that the farms are more productive than ours, 
even though our soil is naturally more productive than theirs. 
If another gets possession of my horse under color of title the 
law forces me to go to court and establish my claim to him. 

But is it not better for the farmer to meet the banker in open 
court before experts with his own expert than to contend with 


Continued on page 90 
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inbreed, decorate the barnroof with 
their droppings, feed off the field and the 
mow and must be brought down with a 
shot gun, when pigeon potpie is in order 
that old way doesn’t pay. Such pigeons 
are tough from excessive exercise and their 
squabs are few and small. 
The farm boy to succeed with pigeons 


tem and good stock. 

Che straight Homer leads because it is 
the most prolific breeder at lowest cost of 
the quality of squ ib the market demands. 
Seven to eight pairs per year is no un- 
usual stunt for this variety. 

The Runt, Dragoon and Duchess do 
not fill the bill and crosses between them 
or with the Homer give poor results. 
Nearest to the Homer are the Carneaux 
and White Kings. 

The loft should be built on well drained 
soil, facing south; a hollow, a hilly or 
windy location should be avoided. For 
one hundred birds, a room ten by twelve 
feet, eight feet high in front and six feet at 
the back, is large enough. It should stand 
on two-foot concrete piers to avoid rats, 
should have a shingle roof, tight floors 
and sides thick according to climate. 

No perches nor running boards should 
be inside as these cause fighting; the room 
space should be clear so that flying birds 
cannot injure themselves. The birds 
roost in nests of which there should be 
two to each pair. The nests should be in 
movable batteries with slide bottoms for 
easy cleaning, and earthen bowls or 
nappies should be used to hold nesting 
material, eggs, and squabs. This pre- 
vents their falling to the floor and: also 
makes cleaning and the destruction of 
vermin easy. 

One four light sash in the end, a six 
light in north side and same size for 
opening into fly, make sufficient light, the 
windows being screened outside, and the 
door opening inward with a spring lock to 
prevent escape. 

A fly ten by twelve feet, eight feet high 
is all right for one hundred birds to 
exercise in. It should face south, be 
screened with inch mesh to keep out 
sparrows and be floored with sand four 
inches deep. The exercise and sunning 
boards should be placed around the sides 
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HE old way of keeping pigeons where | 
they fly everywhere, nest anywhere, 


needs no fads, but a common sense Sys- | 
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you can actually 
save one-third 

to one-half on your 
building material bill, so 
write t terry 





Our Building Material 
Catalog shows 8,000 price 
bargains and our Plan Book up 
shows splendid views and floor plans of 50 
modern Eomes andbungalows. You can re- 
model, repair or build new for much less than 


|and as much as possible the feeding and 
| bathing of birds should be done in the 
fly. The farm boy should avoid high 
priced fad feeds. Fortunately he can 
raise all the grain needed. 

The following simple mixture fills the 
| bill: 30 Ibe. crack corn, 25 lbs. red 
| wheat, 10 lbs. Kaffir corn, 5 lbs. Canada 
peas. 

Feed hoppers are wasteful. This mix- 
ture should simply be thrown before the 
birds morning and afternoon, enough 
| being fed so that parent birds have enough 
| for themselves and there is always some 
on the floor to carry to the squabs. Drink 
in wall founts, grit, oyster shell and a 
block of rock salt should be before them, 
likewise tobacco stems for nests. 

The loft should be kept clean, the 
floor being often covered with clean sand. 

There is pleasure and fair profit in 
raising squabs and it only requires practi- 
cal common sense management to make 
a success of it 


A LETTER TO THE FARM BOY 

As a boy, the writer was rather frail 
and not well suited to heavy work. Being 
of a studious turn of mind, a passion for 
reading was early developed, and a desire 
to emulate the great men of history came 
as a natural result. The lack of physical 
vigor, togetter with the bookish taste, 
in time developed a distaste for field work, 
and, in fact, for strenuous exercise of any 
kind. It thus came about as a natural 
result, that at maturity instead of being 
fitted into some kind of light outdoor 
employment such as would have best 
served the needs of a body not up to par, 
I was admitted to the bar and settled at 
a desk in an upper-story office in a brick 
building. 

While I liked books and study I found 
life tedious, indeed, between the four 
walls of an office. Boys, did you ever get 
restless when it rained for a day or two 
at a stretch, and long for it to stop so that 
you could get out again? Well, before you 
decide to go to the city to stay, try 
whether you could be content to remain 
in the same room and work, day in, day 
out, week in, week on, se after year, as 
though it were raining all the time. Some 
boys are best suited to just such a life, 
and are not happy otherwise. These are 
| the fellows who should do the office work, 
| and the shop work in the cities. Once a 
decision is made and the die cast, it is 
not easy to make a change. The demands 
of a growing family require a constant 
supply of ready cash, and although I 
longed for the freedom of the old life, 
| circumstances made it seem impossible to 
take it up again. In the city the demands 
are so much greater, that an income which 
looks big from a distance really dwindles 
| into a pittance. When one must pay cash 
|every month for rent to keep the roof 
/over his head, must pay cash for every 
| item of food such as the farmer gets from 
| his garden, his cows, and his poultry yard, 

and must dress in good clothes every day 
|of the week, he finds that he has a long 
}road to travel before he can begin to 
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Pood for Calves, at One-Fourth the Cost of Milk 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 











































A Free Trial Package is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes 









A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discovered a process of 
making a new kind of paint without the use 
of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. It comes in the 
form of a dry powder and all that is required is 
cold water to make a paint weather proof, fire 
proof and as durable as oil paint. It adheres to 
any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and 
looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 
much, 

Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 15 North 
St., Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial ckage, also color card and full informa- 
tion showing you how you can save a good many 
dollars. Write to-day 


Cast Iron Bob Sleds 


Foundry To Farmer 
36-inches long. Heavy and strong 
Money refunded if not what you 
want. $4.00 complete set. F.O. B. 


CRESTON, IOWA 
Industrial Iron Works 


































































lay aside a part of his earnings. 

While I was meeting monthly bills, 
the boys who had remained on the farm 
had pigs, sheep and calves growing up 
around them, and were thus getting ahead 
unconsciously. True, after a time, con- 
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ditions improved and success in my 
chosen calling seemed within my grasp. 
The trouble was that I was not so con- 
stituted as to enjoy success within doors. 
Instead of becoming accustomed to the 
life, and learning to appreciate the advan- 
tages as time passed, the opposite effect 
was apparent. Fortunately for my peace 
of mind, I was able after a time to secure 

a small farm and to return again to the 
country, where I have been quite content. 

The object in writing this letter is not 
to discourage all boys from leaving the 
farm, but to warn those who chale at 
restrictions to be very careful before they 

o. IL would not discourage the studious 
bor from reading, but would suggest that 
wise parents place the right kind of read- 
ing matter in such boy’s hands. Had I 
had books of science as applied to agri- 
culture, whose principles t could see 
worked out at home, instead of the lives 
of such men as Webster and Clay from 
which to mould my fancies, the current 
of life might have been very different. 
There is no line of work at present, that 
opens such opportunities for mixing work 
and brains, as agriculture. There are so 
many different lines that almost any tem- 

rament can find congenial employment. 
Mo one who does not enjoy field work with 
horses and machinery, keeping, poul- 
try raising, berry growing, etc., are open. 

With a wide acquaintance among suc- 
cessful men in many walks of life, includ- 
ing many who hold responsible positions 
in state and nation, as well as those who 
earn their livelihood by day’s work, I 
find that most of therm who came from 
the country dream of the time when they 
ean get back again. The work required of 
most of them, while of a different kind, is 
more wearing and their duties more ex- 
acting, than is the case with their friends 
who remained in the country. To any 
boy, whose tastes are such that he cannot 
find congenial work in the country, I 
would say by all means go where you can 
be happy in your work, for life is too short 
to find much pleasure aside from our work. 
The man who does not love his work has 
surely made a mistake in selecting his oc- 
cupation. On the other hand I would 
urge any young man to stay in the country 
unless he has a definite plan in mind an 
knows just what line of work he will 
follow when he has made the change, and 
is familiar with the conditions that will 
surround him in the new business.— 
F. C.P, : 

_N Boys, get a copy of Elementary Princi- 
ples of Agriculwure and you will read it with great 
interes Colored pictures, many illustrations— 
just the book for boys. Price $1.00, through this 


office, —Editor. 
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THE HARP O’ GOOD CHEER 


Somewhere we may play on a harp of gold 
» beautiful land afar, 
In a land where our hearts shall never grow old, 


r anything hurt or mar; 
re on the earth we must live our life, 
ily or sadly through many a year, 
now is the time ere the years are done 
play on a harp o’ good cheer! 


world has enough of saddened song, 

i many a singer of grief 

» themes are humanity’s greed and wrong 

i human life vain and brief; 

world has great need of the happy hearts, 
ho ever glad strains can hear 

over the strains that are sad and lorn, 
\ho play on a harp o° good cheer! 


| the glad hearts of the world would sing, 
ey'd silence griei's wailing choir, 
bowed hearts would lighten to hear the song, 
i the fallen again aspire; 
in in the chorus of gladness and hope, 
-or ever to sadness give ear; 
world has need of your faith and joy, 
iy OB your harp °’ good cheer! 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 
TO A COUNTRY BOY 
The city’s marts are crowded, my boy, 
With men from every soil, 
\nd many hearts are broken, my boy, 
la ceaseless round of toil, 





You think the farm is quiet, my boy, 
_ At home you haven't a chance; 
Che city’s grind may cast you, my boy, 


into each tire. 
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Akron, Ohio 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


/Firestone \ 
| are 
=| | 
| BlueRibbon, 
\. Tires 


Paeumatic Truck Tires, Pleasure 
~ Fire Apparatus Tires, Kims, Tire 


S 


\ 





HEY are the prize-winners wherever endur- 

ance, safety and long life are the test. Fire- 
stone builders are the best picked experts in the tire-mak- 
ing industry. They make nothing but tires and they 
make them in enormous quantities. This volume keeps 
down the cost, yet their superior workmanship goes 





resTtone 


experts know your road conditions and design Fire- 
stones to meet them. 
miles per dollar in cost and most comfort per mile, And 
that’s why Firestones lead the world in actual tests. 
Write for book of Helpful Hints on Tires—Free. It 
will prove valuable to you, no matter what tires you use, 
Ask for Book No. 12 


Free Firestone Offer 


Our Waterproof Tube Bag is free to every car-owner 
who will write us the make of tires he uses and the name and 
address of his dealer. Will keep your inner tubes in perfect con- 
dition. <A real necessity—and free. 


When you next buy tires, insist on Firestones, 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


**America’s Largest Exclusive es and Rim Makers 


That’s why they give you most 


and Dealers Everywhere 
Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Motorcycle Tires, 
Accessories, etc. 
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Mm TOWER SaQ75f 


including Anchor Pos 
All working parts made of chilled steel &) 
and covered, thus protecting against 
rain, sleet, snow, dust and rust. Sails My 
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MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO. LG 
21018. 6thSt. St. JOSEPH, Mo. B17 
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Beneath its rough advance. 


Chere "neath the dome of heaven, my boy, | 
Upon the farm tonight, 
With mother dear for your guide, my boy, 

You stay and live aright! 


describing the SHAW — Motor at 

and second-hand, so aud up. ~— 

SHAW MANUFACTURING CO, 
Dept. K Galesburg, Kansec, 




















OUR TRAPPER’S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 










DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 
Mailed free to any address by 
the Author 
HR. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
118 West 31st Street, New York 


URITAN AUTOMOBILE 
Parts, Accessories, Bapplies, all 
ALL, PARTS ON hope icone: Wheat; Mage 


; Coils; Carburetors; etc. 
SPARK PLUGS (6 for a $1.00) 
Catalogue on request. 
> Puritan Machine Co., 
Detroit, « « Michigas 
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Get the Whole Wonderful Story 


S 


é 
World’s ns 


w! Champion 
es Belle Cit) 


my 


° 6¢ ~ 99 
Big Free Book “Hatching Facts 
Tells All—Telis the Whole Interesting 
Fascinating Story 
LLS how these 21 World’s Championships were won—tells how the Belle City 
took thirteen out of twenty-eight prizes last season. The winners themselves tell 
of their wonderful success in their own words. But these 21 Championships are 
only a part of the story. Thousands of men and women, boys and girls, in all parts of 
the country are getting high percentage and perfect hatches right along with their 


World’s Champion Belle City Incubators—many of their letters are printed in my Big Free Book. 
Send for it today—read their own words—get all the facts, proofs and particulars—satisfy yourself. 


32'7,000 World’s Champion Belle City 


S ‘ 24~ = - This is my book “‘Hatching 
Hatching Outfits in Use > p ia 
Besides giving this wonderful story, my Big Free Book “Hatching ah? 2 > 
Facts” alsoillustrates and fully describes my 21 Times World’s Champ- 
ion BelleCity Incubators and World’s Famous Bell City Brooders—tells 
how they are made—illustrates them in actual colors, These great big colored f” 
ictures give you an exact idea of this wonderful hatching outfit—the kind used Jy 
by all the Belle City World’s Champion Prize Winners—the kind used by the U. 
8. Government Department of the Interior—the kind used by leading Agricul- [™ 
tural Colleges— the kind that won the — silver Me ee fs cup—the kind Jr 
that will give you hatches that you will be proud of—the kind that will make 4 
big profits for you—the kind that will put you into the Championship Class g: 
from the start. a Big Free Book is brimful of good, sound, practical in- 4 
formation that will interest fathers—mothers—sons—daughters. bit 
for it—a al will do. It will bring to you my special money-making mes- 
sages—full particulars about 


My $900.00 Cash Gold Offers 


These offers are open to this season’s purchasers of my 21 Times 
World’s Championship Hatching outfits. You don’t have to be an 
expert. Big Free Book ‘Hatching Facts” tells all about it. Start 
now. You may receive the biggest pay. Book gives my low price— 
my nal, money-back guarantee—tells you the particulars of 
my I-,2-,3-months’ home test plan. Whether you are in the poultry 
business or are going into the or poultry ter bene on a large or 
small scale—no matter what machine you had thought of buyi 
you want to see my great Free Book of “Hatching Facts’ before 
you make another move. Write for it before you lay this paper IM tistching 
aside. Just say: Send me “Hatching Facts”—and my whole interest- Freight P id. 
ing proposition will come to you by return mail, free. Jim Robap, Pres. reig repai 


Belle City Incubator Co. fe en on 
Box 42 Racine, Wis, for so Little Money. 











THE SENSE OF INCUBATORS 


Points on Handling Them 


By F. J. WRIGHT 


HERE is no secret 

about the hatching of 

good, fertile eggs. Some 
people seem to think that 
some incubators have more 
sense or more brains and 
know more about the “deep 
mysteries of nature” con- 
nected with the hatching of 
chicks, than other incuba- 
tors. This is all wrong. In 
eubators do not have brains, 
at least we have never seen 
any with a corner laid off for 
brains nor have I ever heard 
of a manufacturer claiming 
hat his incubator had either 
orains or sense. 

Strictly speaking an incu- 
vator doesn’t know any 
thing. It doesn’t know any 
more about the hatching of 
shicks than your front fence 
vost. All the incubator is 
for is to automatically pro- 
vide, for twenty-four hours a 
lay during a period of three 
weeks, a temperature that 
will hatch good, fertile eggs. 

Now, having discarded the 
idea that an incubator has 
any mental or mysterious 
influence over the eggs, I 
may briefly state the things 
which really have to do with 
the hatching of eggs. These 
are a certain temperature, a 
ertain per cent of moisture 
in the air, and a cooling and 
turning of the each day. 
If these conditions are 7 
vided, the eggs are bound to 
hatch. It doesn’t make any 
difference whether the incu- 
bator cost $40 or $4, if it will 
rovide those conditions un- 
Ceobeaiiy for three weeks it 
will hatch eggs. ‘ 

The proper temperature is 
102 degrees for the first week, 103 degrees for the Second week 
and 104 degrees for the third week. However, a temperature 
ranging anywhere between 102 and 104 degrees during the 
hatching period will give fairly good results. The eggs them- 

selves generate considerable heat during the last week and 
will naturally cause a higher temperature, near 104 degrees, 
without any additional heat in the machine. Should some- 
thing seem to go wrong and the temperature rise even as high 
as to 110 degrees for a short time the eggs will not be spoiled, 
the injury if any, depending, of course, on how long the hi 
temperature continues. Neither will the eggs be ruined if the 
temperature should drop for an hour or two as low as eighty 
or ninety degrees. Instances qos where are accident- 
ally left without heat half a day or even night and yet 
hatch a fairly good percentage. e eggs will stand a cooling 
period after the first week much better than they will at the 
start. It is not desirable to have these fluctuations’in tempera- 
ture. I only mention them to relieve your mind in case of ac- 
cident. 

How Much Moisture? 
The question of moisture depends more upon the judgment 
if the operator than does the temperature. The average owner 
has no hygrometer to measure the percentage of moisture in 
the atmosphere. However, an incubator placed in a cellar may 
seldom need any moisture or water pan, and if the weather is 
rainy or damp during a good part of the period, then an in- 
vubator in the living room may not need any moisture. If 
the weather is warm 
and dry an incubator 
operating in a living 
room should have a 
pan of water in the 
nursery during the 
last week or so. 
Moisture seldom if 
ever injures or inter- 
feres with hatching. 
The only thing it is 
said to do is to in- 
crease the size of the 





















chicks so that they cannot 
turn in their shells and are so 
crowded they cannot peck 
their way out. I do not 
know that this is true. | 
do know, however, that lack 
of moisture seriously inter- 
feres with hatching, and one 
of the chief reasons seems to 
be that the eggshells become 
so hard the chicks cannot 
penetrate them. Perhaps 
the chicks themselves are 
weakened by lack of mois- 
ture. 

The question of turning 
the eggs each day is simple 
and needs no comment only 
that they should be turned 
at least once each day after 
the second day and not after 
the nineteenth day. 

There would be no parti- 
cular harm in turning them 
after the nineteenth day only 
that they will soon com- 
mence hatching and it is 
better not to open the incu- 
bator at all while the chickens 
are hatching out. While the 
chicks are hatching a great 
amount of moisture is taken 
upby the air within the hatch- 
ing chamber and this doubt- 
less softens the shells of all 
the eggs and aids the chicks in 
gettingout. In addition tolet- 
ting this moisture out if you 
_ the incubator, you will 

be constantly changing 
the temperature while the 
chicks are hatching which 
would be detrimental. 

The question of cooling 
the e is also simple, al- 
though it must depend some- 
what on the judgment of the 
oa. or instance, if 
the outside temperature in 
the room is sixty degrees or less it is plain that the eggs will 
not need to cool so long as they would if your outside tempera- 
ture were eighty degrees. In a temperature of seventy to 
eighty degrees the eggs can be cooled five or ten minutes at a 
time during the first and second week and as much as fifteen 
or even twenty minutes during the last week. The operation 
of cooling serves to freshen the air in the incubator and give 
the eggs an air bath so to speak. 

Any reasonable person will understand that regardless of 
type, or make, or price, or looks, if you can secure the conditions 
outlined above with an incubator, it will hatch eggs for you. 
And even of these conditions about the only thing that you 
can hold the incubator responsible for is temperature. 

If your incubator maintains an even temperature and still 
your eggs have not hatched well there is no use to blame the 
machine. If you do you will convict yourself of being super- 
stitious and of expecting a wooden or iron contraption to have 
some mysterious influence which it does not have. The fault 
must be either with your eggs or with your way of handling 
them. 

If your machine does not keep an even temperature then 
look for the reason. In the first place you will notice that 
even the high priced mammoth incubator plants are usualjy 

ut in cellars or basements or in concrete incubator houses. 
While a high priced, heavily constructed machine will with- 
stand much greater change in outside temperature than a 
small, lightly constructed machine will, no one would be foolish 
enough to set a high 
priced machine out 
in the snow. The 
eres for an incu- 
ator is preferably in 
a cellar and next to 
that in one of the 
living rooms. If you 
have wanted to be 
economical and 
have purchased a 
lightly constructed 

Continued on page 77 
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By A. E. 


NOTHER 
A chick season 
is at hand. 
Has the past 
season’s experi- 
ence taught us any- 
thing that will be 
of help? Are the 
conclusions drawn 
by our Experiment 
Stations definite 
and to the point? 
Have the questions 
of temperature 
moisture, ventila- 
tion, etc., been sat- 
isfactorily an- 
swered? Or must 
we begin over 
again, every one a law unto himself? 
Those never-settled questions of the 
best incubator, brooder, breed and feed 
are beginning to pour in, and we are ex- 
pected to give definite information. If 
only we could answer by a circular let- 
ter that Jones’ incubator, Smith’s brooder 
and White's chick feed are the best, get 
them and your troubles will be over. 
But I am afraid for another season at least 
we will have to say there is no best 
house, breed, feed, system, etc., one that 
has all the good features, none of the 
failings. Every man, and with good 
reason, seems to be sticking up for the one 
giving him the best returns, either be- 
cause, or in spite of, the tons of good and 
the oft-times warped information we have 
on these matters. 

This season, as usual, there will bemany 
good things written on incubation; be- 
cause of this, and because we know there 
will be many fanciful and freakish articles 
on feeding, I leave incubation to others 
and will discuss the latter question briefly. 

Methods Galore 

I know of people who feed their baby 
chicks corn ool wet with cold water, 
nothing else in the way of grain, and by 
all the rules of the game this should be 


fatal. 





and still others feed cracked corn ex- 
clusively. The parties I have in mind 
give their chicks and poults alfalfa range, 
which means plenty of rich vegetable mat- 
ter and more or less bugs, and hoppers, 
and this treatment, added to precautions 
against vermin, is bringing success to 
these people. 

Why do we make the feeding of our 
poultry such an arduous task? Is it 
necessary to have a dozen kinds of feed, 
chick feed, developing feed, growing feed, 
moulting feed, laying feed, conditioning 
feed, and a dozen kinds of grains and 
seeds in each? Must we feed at exact 
intervals of two or four or six hours, and 
for each week’s difference in age alter the 
ration? Is there no individuality in fowls 
or keepers? Are we going to ignore horse 
sense, follow ironclad rules and systems, 
and make machines of ourselves? 

We happen to miss the chick’s lunch 
hour fifteen minutes today; tomorrow we 
find a droopy chick or a case of white 
diarrhoea and immediately our super- 
stition says to us, ‘“There—the book says 
you must feed exactly every two hours; 
you have missed it, and this is the result.” 
Or we left a little mash uneaten, or for- 
got to wash the water dish this morning, 
or happened to run out of a certain food 
a day and fed straight corn ,and blame any 
of these things for any trouble we may 
have, when observation should have 
taught us when we visited our neighbor 
last Sunday that his chicks are fine and 
hearty, cared for by the mother hen, fed 
on decayed meat or worse things when 
found, watered at the artificial pond in 
the center of the corral, and not by 


EEDING FADS AND FOLLIES 


VAPLON 


clock or rule. 
Vitality More Impor- 
tant Than Feeds 
Which prov 
that this way is 
better for the chick 
and the other 
worse? Not at all, 
but which con- 
vinces me that a 
chick hatched 
stron 4 from a 
strong fertile egg, 
laid by a vigorous 
hen, can get along 
almost any way, 
literally make a 
meal of the germs 
swarming on that 
decayed meat and corral pool, so long as 
his mother keeps him warm and dry and 
the vermin are not sapping his life away; 
that the weaklings are sure to show u 
under tHe best of care; that by the hen’s 
way only the strong can survive and con- 
sequently a strong race is created, but 
by our artificial methods and pampering 
many weaklings are preserved to per- 
petuate their kind onether season. 
Vitality Via Axe! 


The surest way to get vitality, vigor, 
constitution into a flock is not by way of 
dainty dishes, babying and the medicine 
chest, neither by neglect or the stagnant 
pool or rotten food, but by the survival of 
the fittest. For years we gave almost 
as much time and attention to sick fowls 
as we would to asick child, and only awoke 
to the fact of what it meant when we found 
that yearly our hospital needed enlarg- 
ing; then the surgeon’s knife was beaten 
into an axe and any chick or fowl unable 
to respond to good care was speedily 
put out of its misery. The result of this 
policy was soon apparent and now our 
medicine chest contains Epsom salts, 
charcoal, and —- permanganate, 
preventives and regulators, no cures. 





Others feed their pullets nothing | 
but cracked wheat with the best results, | 


I do not condemn commercial chick 
food. Many people would not furnish any 
variety but for this handy article, but I 
wish the manufacturers would see their 


which are not relished by the chicks, and 
which have no great value. 

Neither do I underestimate the value of 
a balanced ration. From a standpoint 
of economy alone a variety of grains 1s ad- 
visable, and must be furnished fowls in 
confinement if best results in health and 
production are to be obtained. But the 
grain grown on any farm, plus vegetables, 
milk and clover or alfalfa, will promote 
growth and health, and health means 
eggs in due time. 

Raise Lots of "Em 


I haven’t said much in favor of cures, 
but I have one to suggest for a very com- 
mon ailment, that of store bills. Raise 
enough chicks this season, and early 
enough, to have 100 pullets ready for 
business before cold weather. Give them 





| a comfortable shelter, even if it is made of 

straw; feed them the products of your 
farm, as cost of production is more im- 
| portant than seoduciion alone; sell their 
eggs through not more than one middle- 
i|man. Don’t try to get even with someone 
who once paid you too little for your x 
but create a demand for your nous 
products by reason of quality. When eggs 
are lowest in price, don’t sell them—eat 
them, or hatch them, or preserve them. 
Give the hen a chance to fulfill her mission 
on the farm, which is to take care of the 
living expenses so the crop money next 
fall ma Be used for improvements in the 
home, for better equipment for the farm, 
and for comforts for the members of the 
household. 





way clear to eliminate some of the seeds | 





| 





“LOTS O 
GET ’EM.” 


Feb., 1915 


I want every poultry raiser 
to write for my new book, 
F EGGS—AND HOW TO 
Sent FREE, eciudag 


liberal samples of my new SAL- 


PO 


ULTRY REMEDIES which have 


proved remarkably effective —and are 
needed by every poultry raiser. 


Poultry Remedies 


Needs 
day. 








only three minutes care a 


Fill tank just once for hatch. 


Turn eggs withoutremovingtray Getateggssimply 
by raising hingedcover See eggs and thermometer 
through double glass panels in cover—no stooping, 


cuit 


MENT i 


Our book. 





insures 
chicks dead in the ‘ 
out the egg chamber and affords to every egg the normal, nat- 
ural moisture 


no lighting of matches and peering. No oil to wash 


daily. Work and dirt cut to minimum. 


Bigger Hatches at Less Cost 


The Radio-Round Incubator hatches on one gallon oil, one 
filling of tank. Needs less oil because it wastes no heat, 
due to its center heater with lamp beneath, complete cir- 

radiators and icall Hy 
less heat because it is round 
corners. Heat 


New Radio VAPORIZING MOISTURE ATTACH- 


ly d flame. Needs 
like a hen's nest—no cold 





y3 un. 


batches and stronger chicks—fewer 
Diffuses a gentle moisture through - 


conditions it would heve under the sitting hen. 
with direct prepaid prices, describes sixteen sep- 


te points ofsuperiority. Write today for Free Book No. § 


[tact novno 


INCUBATOR CO, DrawerA, Wayne, eb. 











In simplicity, ease of man- 
agement and certainty of re- 
Its, no incubator in the 


su 
world equals it. Everything controlled by liv- 


ing hens. 
m: 
University of Florida, writes: 


It’s the one incubator that can’t 
takes. Professor C. L. Willoughby, 


“The 


NATURAL HEN INCUBATOR 
H . Alice 


is useful, safe and economical. 
Grant, Chillum, Md., writes: “* 


to pieces.”” Thousands 
\ Eetificial ry cost four 


times as much and are not as er . No 


for 


ts wanted. Write 
ial Introductory er. 


Natural Hen Incubator Co. 
1849 Constance St., Dept. 26. Los Angeles, Cal. 











Every Month 
‘in the Year 





Vigorous birds 
— rapidly, 

feather up fast, 
and pay a A, 
while the weak 
ones drag along 
and are only an 
expense. 

CONKEY’S 
_ them health and stamina and 
the organs keyed the to their 
best without overtaxing hem. 
au t just t 
ier CONKEN'S” and Leow 
“2 eae pure tonic, absolutely free 
ct filler or cayenne. Buy it by the Pail, 
and use every day. 

CONKEY’S WHITE DIARRHEA REMEDY 
in the drinking water from the start, may 
save many of your chicks—a splendid pre- 
ventive of White Diarrhea—esc. and soc. 


Send 4c in stamps for Conkey’s Poultry 
Book. It tells facts you want to know. 


‘Worth dollars to any poultry owner. 
THE G. E. CONKEY Co. 



































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Stop Wasting 
Eqqs —Stop 


MARKING CHICKS 

( 
The hens of our farms should be so Losing Chi ks 
marked that the farmer can, when market- 
ing old stock, be quite certain that he is 
not selling young stock. There are two 








eneral methods of marking chicks; first, 
Cette we al tein of Seat 
uu, e@ web of the foot new 
hatehed chicks. Numbered leg bands are, wil agg ne Quocn ets eat ace iced, 


of course, necessary to the poultryman Ask for free book that tells how 
who operates trap-nests, but for the SAE eS trouble. 
farmer who marks his chicks merely to a 
determine their ages, the “web” method 
is the best and chea 
The chicks should be marked when 
tag” Eppa when but a day or two old. 
e operation is best done by a regular|and Mites «ogame 
pesey marker, which cuts a clean round Re 
le in the web; but lacking this instru- 


ment, good work can be done with a itp ees KNUDSON 
m H'- ply ee... Wren fat walvane 
any farmers mark their chickens by ee Se BE yecithc ihe 
cutting off a certain toe. This is an un- tins t— ial of jer. $0 per 
pocessary cruelty, since as effective mark- | «uuoson mPa. co., ioby gece ot i icceph, Me. 













be made by punching holes in 
the web. . cutting the holes between 


ings can 
different toes any number of markings PEARL GRIT 


can be made.—T. Z. R Not an 








deuiegungintitertentantiias ; i Money 
THE SENSE OF INCUBATORS =| \Sass5/Mfnetiicc, sae Ga 
: ; is es than grit. a let 
Continued from page 75 gee jeans “at supplies = cc ab abell ies 









machine then take care of it accordingly 
and keep it in a room where the tem- 
perature does not perform all kinds of 
gymnastics. 

The regulators on incubators are de- 
signed to take care of reasonable changes 
in temperature outside of the incubator 
but also more especially fluctuations in 
the operation of the heating system. If 

you are having trouble even though your 
incubator is properly located, see if the 
thermostat is working properly. Some 
times these devices are defective or get 
damaged. The manufacturers of your 
machine will always stand ready and will- 
ing to test any of the regulating parts for 
accuracy and to replace any that may be 
found weak, damaged or defective. 

In conclusion do not insist on returning 
your incubator to the manufacturer unless 
you have exhausted every possible means 
of adjusting any trouble you are having. 
There is not an incubator manufacturer 
in business today who has not thousands 
of satisfied customers unless it is one or 
two who made their start this season. 
They too will soon have thousands in use. 
Therefore if ninety-five or ninety-nine 

ple out of a hundred secure good 
Patches from the same make of incu- 


OHIO MARBLE comrany. Y 
2568. Cleveland Street, Piqua, Uhip 


ae 4 99 Incubator 
JE OF Thermometers 
msn - ‘the truth"* Scientifically made and tested. 
ben buyit oo Samene 
brooder, insist thatit be fitted with **Tycos’’ eters. 
it means bigger hatches--better chicks, bleger profits. Macmi(ving 
lene froot makes reading easy. Slightest aieamen in tempera 
een 76¢ at your dealers or from a ene Write to tay tor for 
““Ineubator Th Koowing’”’. FRE 


Sock lastrument Companies 105 nes Sire: 
+° Neubert Incubator’ 72 


The famous Pleneer Hatcher of 
of 22 














































Moubert’s Incubater Factory ,Beni4 ewnenad Mian. 


"Hatches Every Chick 


Poultry raisers ought to follow the simple and easy 
Buckeye system which positively hatches every hatch- 
able egg. How to make $200 a season with one incu- 
bator that costs $7 .50is fully explained in a most interest- 
ing book which will be sent absolutely free to any reader 
who mentions this paper. Every one should write 
today for this valuable free book to 


BUCKEYE COMPANY, 601 Euclid Ave.. Springfield, 0. 


















reason why you cannot. The manufac- 
turer has shipped it to you in good faith, 
he has spent his mone in manufacturing 
it and his time in shipping it to you, 
in many cases paying the f t and you 
have p it in good faith. Then it 
is up to you to operate it. Be sure that 
you look it om, earn how to operate it 
and see that everything is in good work- 

ing order. If some little thing is wrong 







. DOLLARS IN THE CACKLING HEN. 
LATEST BOOK—‘‘Profitable Poul- 
~'f ‘tells how to get them. 144 pages 
practical facts; = beautifu! i 
tures; tells how to succeed 
53 breeds. ws lowest . 8 


I incubators, ote. Sent f or 6 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 186, Clarinda, lowa. 
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POULTRY BOUGHT THE FARM) 


By MRS. C. H. RUST 


WING to 

close con- 

finement in 
an office, my hus- 
band’s health broke 
down, and he was 
told by physicians 
that nothing would 
build him up physi- 
cally except open 
air exercise. With 
two small children 
and practically no 
capital, we bought 
a forty-acre farm 
hidden away in the 
piney woods. We 
agreed to make a 
payment with in- 
terest on the capi- 
tal every year for 
three years, the 
lenient landlord granting us two years 
of grace provided we couldn’t make the 
yayments in three years. We knew very 
fitite about farming, but thought we could 
watch our neighbors and get advice from 
them if we needed it. (we soon learned 
that we could get the advice.) 

There was a little country school about 
a quarter of a mile from our place, and 
when the school board learned that I 
had been a teacher before marriage, they 
waited on me and offered me the school 
at forty dollars a month. This seemed to 
me a very godsend, and I readily ac- 
cepted. My husband protested at such 
an arrangement, but I was very enthusi- 
astic over the prospect of earning such a 
sum of money and reasoned that we could 
soon pay for our home and have some 
money to pay cash for groceries, clothing, 
and other household necessities. My 
own children were too small to go to 
school, so I hired a good old colored woman 
to stay with them and do the housework. 

I'll pass over the result lightly. Suffice 
it to say that my husband was homesick 
for a home and companion, my children 
were steeped in all manner of superstitions, 
and altogether as heathenish a little pair 
as could be found in seven states. I 
knew then that no woman could fill her 
God-given mission of homemaker, wife, 
and mother, and at the same time work 
away from home day after day for a 
salary. At the close of the first term I 
resigned the place as teacher, was worn 
out and weary and hadn’t any money 
to show for the seven months’ work. 

We were subscribers to good magazines 
and agricultural papers. In the latter I 
read a great deal about pure bred poultry, 
and the idea dawned on me to buy a few 
pure bred chickens and turn our place 
into a poultry farm. We bought two 
settings of eggs at two dollars a setting, 
by which we brought down many un- 
favorable comments on our heads from 
our neighbors. I studied the business 
from experience and from poultry jour- 
nals and I never wavered nor failed in 
close and accurate attention to my 
chickens. 

Behind the undertaking was the power- 
ful incentive to get out of debt, to make 
work less strenuous for my husband and 
to build up a comfortable home for our- 
selves and children. I had to face ob- 
stacles and disappointments all along, for 
sometimes the hawks would catch the 
chickens, the stock would kill them, and 
even the minks ate up many a dollar’s 
worth for me those first years. My hus- 
band was handy with tools and he kept 
the fowl house in repair, nice, roomy 
coops made, and other things that would 
help about the chickens, I invested in 
two more settings of eggs the next year 
after I bought the first. By the thi 


year I had a pretty flock of pure bred 








Rhode Island 
Reds, and I adver- 
tised eggs for sale. 
I got orders too 
more orders than | 
could fill. I ordered 
some small split 
baskets to pack 
eggs for shipping, 
and I took so <— 

care in packin 

them that I think 
they could have 
gone a thousand 
miles without 


injury. 

I never shipped 
any except smooth, 
fresh eggs, and thus 
my customers al- 
ways got good 
hatches. My busi- 
ness prospered, and I bought more fowls 
and eggs. We learned that patches of 
oats and peas planted in range of the 
chickens would keep the hens laying well 
and the young fowls growing fast. en, 
I bought an incubator, and the more my 
business prospered, the better the farm 
grew. y husband had leraned to grow 
good crops and had bought some farm 
machinery. Yes, we paid for that place 
— — oy —_ oie Pa 

ultry never gained a great des 
pn Ry has held its own, and I still 
ship eggs and fowls, almost without ad- 
vertising now, because my old customers 
always return to me and often bring their 
friends. 





GREEN FOOD 

Birds that are allowed free range during 
the warm months will be able to secure 
plenty of om food for themselves and 
that part of the feeding-program need not 
cause their owner any anxiet But in 
the northern states in late fall and winter 
months the up-to-date poultryman finds 
himself obliged to provide some form of 
green food other than that which is 
obtainable on the grass ranges about the 
place. Birds may produce eggs in abun- 
dance, may appear in good health and 
vigor, may develop into fine specimens 
during the warm months if their sole feed 
consists of free range and whole grains, 
but during those months when they must 
be confined for the most part to the 
poultry house it is very essential that both 
meat and mn f in some form be 
provided. Tt is hard to understand why 





Feb., 1915 


CANT BEAT 
THESE 


".R. Allen, Ey a En, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, got four 100% perfect 


hatches from his Progressive Incubator this 
year. Simplest, safest, surest hatche- made. 
Heating system regulates itself, Hundreds of 
dead air cells protect eggs against sudden 
changes and inouve big hatches. 


5 35 LOWEST 


PRICE YET 
INCUBATOR 


155 
EGG 


Set Up Randy 





For 155 EGG 




















Presteel All Metal 


Tevet lol-tee) a —<——— 


ADE to answer the 

demand for 
incubator. 

warp. Clean and odorless. 
Guaranteed for 25 years. 
Wonderfully efficient heat- 
ing system. 












“LAWN PARK” COOP 


—— Saves Your Chicks 


ey 
The Wire which pulls out a drawer, gives 
hen ad hike ea ero land. sunahige arog 














the green food part of the diet is so often 
neglected when it may be so easily and 
cheaply supplied in varied forms. 

Spoeuted oats are generally conceded to 
be a most excellent green food but golden 
tankard or mangel wurzel beets are also 
very good. Fine cut clover hay either 
dry or steamed will give most excellent 
results. An occasional feed of apples or 
potatoes will be relished by the birds. 
About the finest green food that we have 
ever used, however, is cabbage. A. good 
method of feeding cabbage is to suspend 
the heads by means of a cord or wireat 
a distance of about eighteen inches from 
the floor and permit the birds to peck at 
them. 

It is indeed a pleasing sight to see 
twenty-five handsome pullets jumping for 
the choice morsels of fresh green cabbage 
and the avidity with which they devour 
it is pretty good evidence of its value as 
poultry feed and tonic. We should re- 
member that mn stuff is a most natural 
food for the birds and the more closely 
we follow natural laws, whether it be in 
the feeding of domestic poultry or in our 
daily lives, the more closely shall we find 
ourselves to the coveted goal, success,— 











are properly 
Rat, Mink, 
. Just the coop you are 

ing for. Write for circular 

i duct prices. 


ad 


ventilated, and 
Weasel and 





- 
tion Metal Brood 





With 160 Chick 
Brooder, Only... 
bepter Gen 16. 


$1950 


more 
F. Grundy, Poultry Expt. Morrisonville, Ill. 





Successful Farming advertisements 





E. B. 8. 





are guaranteed to be as represented. 











CARE OF THE. TURKEYS 
Many save the turkey eggs too long 
before setting them, thus bringing off a 
larger flock at one time, so they will not 
be so much bother in starting as several 
flocks of various ages. Where the eggs 


are kept in storage too long before setting, 
the germ is weakened, and the poults are 
apt to be weaker than if the egg were set 
sooner after being laid. 

Break the turkey hens from setting the 
first time or two, setting the eggs under 
chicken hens. At the same time these 
chicken hens are bringing off their poults, 
aim to have one of the turkey hens hatch- 
ing a nest of eggs, and when all the poults 
are off, give the whole flock to the turkey 
hen. She is the nat ural mother for the 
little fellows, and will raise a much larger 
percentage of them to maturity than a 
chicken hen. This is especially true on 
account of the chicken hen getting the 
poults out too early in the morning dew, 
while the mother turk seems to know just 
when to let them r , etc. 

When setting tur ey eggs, dust the 
hens well with a reliable insect powder, to 
guard against lice, as they are sure death 
to the poults. Dust the hens again just 
before they bring off their hatches. Com- 
mon dry ashes, placed in the bottom of 
the nest (under a paper so they will not 
touch the eggs) is a good lice exterminator. 
Keep a sharp lookout for lice after the 
poults come off, looking very closely for 
them in the wing feathers, next to the 
skin. If they appear drop just enough 
crude carbolic acid in some common 
to turn it slightly brown, rubbing this on 
the poults at the point above mentioned; 
also on the crest of the head if the peste 
appear there, which they usually do. Ap- 
ply at night, and the feathers will have 
absorbed it by morning. 

Don’t over-feed the poults—give them 
feed whatever for at least twenty-four 
hours after hatching. For first feeding 
give corn bread and chopped onion to 
adding a sprinkle of black pepper. tops | be 
four times anny for about ten de , when 
they ard given free range of the 
farm, nog them up at night. Feed 
twice rom this time on, till they 
begin to fly up to roost at night and range 
earlier of a morning, at which time a 
generous feed of cottage cheese should 
be given only at J) onl Keep plenty of 
pe mgs A > ve rage, they wil 
at all times ith good 
secure their own meat, in the shape ~4 
bugs, worms, grasshoppers, ete.—M, The 


POULTRY NOTES 

Crimson clover, alfalfa, rape, or millet 
sown in small patches, makes an excel- 
lent poultry pasture. Each plat should be 
surrounded with a six-inch board set 

on edge and covered with one-inch mesh 

netting. This permits the birds to roam 

ver it and eat freely, without enabling 
them to dig out the roots. 

Green feed furnishes bulk as well as 
certain mineral substances. In cold 

climates where green feed is not readily 
obtainable during the winter months, 
sprouted grain makes a good substitute. 
Oats, rye, barley and wheat may all be 
fed in this way and they may be varied 
by using steamed alfalfa or clover hay. 

It is better to overfeed than under feed. 
\n active bird never gets too fat, while a 
lialf-starved hen can not produce eggs be- 
cause Nt ee. from nothing you can 
not take 

A farmer who raises his grain should be 

ble to keep a Leghorn hen for less than 
v0 cents a year. 

Whatever method you use, variety will 
climulate appetite. 
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SFUL PARMING 





Three Dresses [00 


Oye Gate $ fe 3°) for “6 


ey ile ren could we phe matentel 


alone, for 
an aye a aines 

and are giving YOU the benefit. Don’t delay, 
but sen ee your — at once and So these 
three dresses. by vamber 

One is male of tan or blue solid me 
percale, one of tan or blue butcher linen and 
ene of light or dark cee | percele. This 
assortment eannot be sure to 
state size desired. 


NEW SPRING AND 
SUMMER CATALOG 


IS NOW READY. Send for it at once. 
Everything to Wear for Men, Women 

Children, at remarkably low prices. No mat- 
ter how many mail order ——_ you receive, 
be sure to send for ours. Quality considered, 
our prices are the lowest offered by anyone. 


Ask for Catalog number 39 SF 


warane CHIC AGO MAIL ORDER CO, 
WLAN MS CHICAGO, ILL. 





Mall 
pada ty 












POPULAR PRIGED INCUBATORS 


READER, before you buy an incubator of any size or at any price, be sure to send for our 
200-page FREE Catalogue and Poultry Guide for 191s, entitled “The Profits in Poultry Keeping ;”" 









also for our free 52-page booklet, “Best Methods of Brooding,” also 
for our latest special 1915 circulars illustrating and describing the 


CYPHERS COMPANY 
Complete Line of Three Styles of Hatching Machines, 
the hot-water Superior Incubators, the hot-air Columbia Incubators 
and the world-famous Standard Cyphers Incubators. Eight different 
sizes and prices, ranging from $10 to $38. This free printed matter 
also will tell you all about the Cyphers Company Self-Regulating 
Adaptable and Portable Hovers, about our Semi-Mammoth 1,200 to 
1,600 egg Incubators, and about the more than 100 other valuable, 
actical poultry articles we manufacture. We have had eighteen years experience and we 
invite you to We Have 


FREE, POSTPAID: for it TODAY ight nov FERS VOR THE AGEING ond we 7 postage. —— 
or — now, W hinki and if agreea ease 
state what you are planning to buy. ade our place a business nearest you. ° 





yo Sizes 
of Incubators. 








| CYPHERS INCUBATOR C0., Dept.51 Buffalo, N.Y. Bestee: New Xaik, Shcaen, 































For This Big Hatchingf[ 


$9== INCUBATOR Leen. 


We're setting a new mark in incubator values. Here's 
8 real incubator, built of solid, l-inch, genuine Cali>” 
Aen Redwood, with double walls of Red wood ; 10-oscop 
per hot water heater, with oil saving feature—and at the 
an of ay tras viation behind ied you get an incubator 
repu on behind 


‘BURR fk HEAT 3 INCU BATOR -; 


aeeanend beste, 
Thich er? even heat; 
ven evice 


me 4 


i -~ — Shatches."*Juo.F Jamey 
Adrian, 

**E raisedfbetween 1100 and 1200 chicks the 
firet year with my 6 Burre’’--Miunie Wood, 
Hanford, lowa. 

**Have been running my Burr 8 years. Does 


Ferd Dean, Hatheld, Ma. 
“i 


w Meubator 


HERE'S everything you can get in an incubator 

costing two timesas much. The old reliable Mankato— 
ALR. by practical poultry men with 20 years’ experience 

ine we make for ourown use. We sell direct From factory ts to you at 

—— rofit. ing poultry men about big hatches and big 

th Mankato in free book. 

“Don’t E Pay More—it’s the ioe of Highest 
Priced Machines— Get Our 

Real California Redwood walls—3 Chichpenane—espenten lined—heavy 


Lake Superior Copper. water tank and boiler—surest 
a Lay ‘amous*‘ Wilder’ ’*thermometer 
eed es re in any 


wand on 
which 
Burr 











THE RATCHET WIRE SPLICER 


| mail 
| trate 


Wraps large or smal! wire 
in Darrowest space in 
woven fence. Sample by 
st paid 0c. Agents wanted, Free illus- 
BOBASUO, Le 





circular, A. B, banon, O, 













That’s the Big, 


Smashing Fact About 
the RAYO Incubator! With the Least Work! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Biggest Hatches 
on the Least Oil 


In scores of tests, including as high as 12 dif- Is it any wonder, then, that the newest begin- 
ferent makes of side-lamp incubators, the ners have with the Rayo outhatched the best 
Rayo invariably outhatched them all. And “old-timer’’ in their neighborhood? Any won- 
on one-fifth the oil and half the work. der that all progressive, expert poultrymen 
That’s because BIG HATCHES andsavingof discard side-lamp machines as quickly as they 
oil and labor are built right into the Rayo _ earn the truth about the Rayo? 


incubator, on a principle [so 


novel, yet so These successes of RAYO users, and the re- 


wonderfully successful, that each year the de- markable growth of Rayo sales, are due to the 


mand for Rayo incubators has been increased 


two to three times. 






prize hatcher of your neighborh 





AUTO FLAME CONTROL 
MAKES IT RUN ITSELF 


The RAYO has no dampers to waste heat. 
[t regulates by automatically increasing or 
decreasing the flame. That saves heat (and 
oil) and a lot of it. So perfectly, so reliably 
does the RAYO automatic flame cut-off 
work that, once properly set, the RAYO 
runs itself, day and night, week in, week out. 


Think What 1 Filling to a Hatch Means to You 


The RAYO’S center-heat and flame cut- 
off save so much oil that one gallon runs an 


[ Join the Crowd of “Wonder Ratchers” | 


“Hatches fine! 117 chicks “My first hatch was 100 
from 117 ferwle eggs, Ti reg chicks out of 140 «; and 40 
alates itecli.”"—S. J. Voder, of the eags were clear (not 
Rie. 5S. Hutchmson, Kansas hatchable.)"—Charies Ubier, 

“E ot the nes Union Pier, Mich 

very eet that was hate pa 
ghie telah Jone EL os ee ket came Agel & Tied 
Frown, Chairman, Democratic ob 7 s 36 chic 
County Central Comeittes, 100 ~ af inet A 
Minneapolis, Kans Renter, Spaulding, Neb. 








“Put 130 « Tested we 
+4 babii For f are I have op 
34 out, leaving hates erated all makes of incubators 
or the « « Ineubator Co. 


Frey, ot 
West Leyden, N. Y satisfactory hatcher I ever 
“Out of 127 fertile coms. I saw. In business for myself 
137 _ chieke.”-~—Milnor H. now and have discarded all 
els, Aque » N.Y other makes to use Rayos” — 
“Set machine July 28 with Frank “lerson. ng Ex 
sbury, In 


160 eg 125 eges were fer pert, § rw 
tile Co 23 chicks. . 


Sab 

* 125 "All our hatches were per 
Jenven, 5702 N. 25th Street, feet."-Mra. J. L. Washing 
p 


Trnshs. Ned 


toa, 





That is why Rayo owners get the biggest pos- 
sible hatches with the least oil and work—not right under the center—not on one end. 


becauseof “luck,” but because theycan’thelpit. That is what has made the 


HAY - HEATED INCUBATOR Everknow Hatcher the World 
es, even if you are » Sapna, the RAYO incubator will make you the 7 


every time, if you follow the simple directions on the RAYO PATENT HATCHING 
CHART Given free). And you can do this on one gallon of oil to a hatch and with 
only one filling of the tank in three weeks. Only a few pennies’ worth of fuel. 

y two minutes a day caring for it! Isn’t that wonderful? Here are more wonders: 


FRCE Get Our Low Prices, 
From Factory to You 


Rayo’s built-in hatchability and economy— 
due to the Rayo’s big, new, record-breaking 
feature—Center Heat! The Rayo’s lamp is 































With it, you can pull biggest average hatches 


entire hatch. That means one filling of 
Ph TE Ng 
getting to Hill the tank.”’ ” - 


Rayo Hatching Chart 
Is a Guide to Big Hatches 
We have invented the first and only Pat- 
ent Hatching Chart in the world—size only 
15 inches wide by 5 inclies deep. It shows 
you exactly what to do and what NOT to do 
day by day throughout the hatch. It’s a teal, 
expert guide to big hatches—one Free to you 
on request 


LOOK AT THIS 
RayoGlass Top---See the Eggs! 


Look at the picture at the left below—It shows 
how you can look down thru the RAYO'S glass 
top and see all the eggs throughout the hatch! 
That's another feature that has earned for the 
RAYO the title of “The Greatest Hatcher the 
World Ever Knew.” ~ 

The RAYO has other big features you ought, 
to know about. Get our catalogue. 


Here’s Relief From Stooping* 


It means no more stooping down to peer 
through a tiny, narrow door in front; no more 
lighting of matches to look into a dark egg- 
chamber. No more suspense on hatching days as 
to how the chicks are coming out. You can see 
it all at any moment through the hatch, plain as 
daylight his top is hinged. To air and turs 
eggs, simply raise the lid! No handling of egg 
trays— no risk of dropping them all or knockin: 
a tray off of a chair. 


























‘Ge — al fan 
bA) | 00° 4 Send coupon and we'll give Send today for our low, direct wee eeeose 
i you FREE, our money-mak- prices—factory to you. No 
ing book, “Turning Eggs commission, no middle profits. 










x she H 
PY Sak wits aa / ? 


NO ree, 


& 
Into Chickens Into Dollars.” A rock bottom figure for the 
Also FREE sample of RAYO best, most completely equipped 
Patent Hatching Chart, only incubator on the market. Wg 
such thing in the world. pay the freight. 


Si €©RAYO INCUBATOR CO. Siksi o2* 











CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS; 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO., 
o Cushe, Neb, U. D. Sta. 4984, ] 
ease send me EE, money-making book “Turn- 
ue Eees Into Chickens Into Dollars,” aye'e Patents 
~ information and lowest prices on Te 


Name 
P.O. 5 
’ 




































T is a wonder that I ever accumulated 

courage enough to buy my first incu- 
bator. I had some friends who knew 
allabout them. They could not under- 
stand what I wanted with the “tarnal” 
things unless I was siezed with a case of 
temporary insanity. 

One of my friends was especially inter- 
ested in my incubator fever, and gave me 
a special treatment. It had some effect; 
but failed to cool the fever. He had never 
owned an incubator; but his sister-in-law 
had thrown away enough money on one 
to buy an average flock of hens. 

She had sat by it day and night, and 
when the hatch came off, it was mostly 
spoiled e; She wrote for advice, and 
my friend said the company advised her 
to use alcohol. 

“Yes,” he said sincerely, “she paid four 
dollars # gallon for alcohol, and burned it 
in that lamp. Another more ive 
failure, and she gave up in disgust. She 
finally exchanged it for a few mongrel 
hens. 

That just about fixed me. My fever 
dropped below normal, and it was several 
months before it came on again. 

By and by my curiosity would not be 
appeased until I had given the os a 
try out; so I “sot” right down one day, 
and ordered one. When the order was 
gone I got busy with hammer and saw 
and constructed two small brood houses 
from the wreckage of an old and ill ar- 
ranged hen house which happened to be on 
my premises. From a few other planks 
that were scattered about the place I 
made a brooder three feet square, by ten 
inches deep. I faced my brood houses 
toward the southeast, on a slope that 
would be easily kept clean and sanitary. 

In a few days the incubator arrived. 
It was not only the first one I had ever 
seen, but was, also, the only one in my 
community. It was in vain that I tried 
to escape the good humored remarks 
aimed at me from every corner. 

Neighbors Show Interest 

Some asked if lessons in clucking came 
with the machine. Others wanted to 
know if I thought my finger nails would 
hold out till the chicks were old enough 
to scratch for themselves. They seemed 
to imagine that ordinary hens’ eggs 
would not hatch in an incubator. One 
gentleman asked me if it would hatch 
eggs in a shorter time than a hen could. 

When I uncrated the incubator, I 
examined its every part carefully. I read 
every bit of printed matter that came with 
it. I did not fill it with eggs until I had 
mastered the instructions, and had made 
sure there was nothing about it I did not 
understand. 

On the second day after its arrival I 
lighted the lamp, set the regulator, and 
placed 107 eggs in the machine. Of 
course I kept a close watch over it the 
first few hours; but I had resolved to keep 
cool even if the thing took on some super- 
natural aspect. I had a thousand and 
one questions to answer from curious 
visitors. I answered them as best I 
could, and went about attending my in- 
cubator. It seemed to be perfectly well 
; leased with its honored position, and no 
indications of disaster occurred’ for the 
next three weeks. 

On the twenty-first day I ‘took off 
ninety-seven spry, fluffy chicks. I had 
prepared for them in advance. The four 
years that 1 was deciding to buy an 
incubator, had been devoted largely to 
the care and feeding of young chicks, 


Visitors flocked to see what incubator 


By G. CISCOE WALKER 





were happy and contented. Fed them 
hard boiled eggs and rolled oats in the 
form of a moist, crumbly mash, with sour 
milk between feed hours. 
“Oh, don’t give them sour milk!” ex- 
— one of my lady —— may bas 
some experience in poultry busi- 
ness. “They'll every one die,” she went 
thout giving me time to ask why. 
“Why, before I came to this county I 
always hatched lots of chicks. I remem- 
her inet yeor I hatehed off nemiy 9 bue- 
dred. We was gettin’ a whole lot of milk, 
and I tried feeding my little chicks sour 
milk. They took that ‘bowerl’ trouble, 
you know, and nearly every one of ’em 
died. You’d better not give’emsour milk.” 
Well, I went ahead scalding their drink- 
ing fountains and milk d by the 
way I scalded them. did not simply 
wash them in warm water if I happened 
to think of it—and feeding green stufis and 
some grain in connection with the sour 
milk. By and by my lady friend called 


AN INCUBATOR EXPERIENGE 


When I Bought My First Machine 


on a gravelly slope, and one would think it 
unnecessary to supply grit by hand. They 
do live without it, it is true, where there 
is sand and gravel in the poultry yard; 
but you ought to see my chicks tumble 
over each other, and cover me literally up 
when I crush a fresh batch of white peb- 
bles for them, They seem to like it better 
than any grit I have ever tried. 

Everything I did in the ry orony | of 
this poultry venture may not have been 
necessary; but I was afraid to leave off a 
single os I could do to make my chicks 
healthy and happy. 

ctive germs cannot be seen with 

the natural eye, but if we know their 
source, and destroy it, we likewise destroy 
the germ. We cannot keep the poultry 
yard too clean. 

This was my beginning; and my chicks 
did not die from “bowerl” trouble, nor 
lice, nor mites, nor gapes, nor roup nor 
anything else. They did not eat sloppy. 
decayed food. They were not cnpaaa 
to sleep in a damp, ill-smelling brooder. 
Their sleeping quarters were free from 
drafts, yet well ventilated. The inside of 
the brooder was exposed to the sunshine 
every day when the sun did shine. 


BROODY HENS 

Even our Leghorn hens give us trouble 
during the spring and summer by be- 
coming Seoate. And unless immediate 
attention is given such a hen becomes a 
boarder in the flock. 

We find it does not pay to neglect the 
broody hen. If she is allowed to loaf 
around on the nest she is wasting her own 





again. 1 was out in the yard filling the 
milk pans with clean, sour milk. 

“And you're feeding the sour milk?” | 
she asked surprisedly. 

I answered in the affirmative, and heard | 
more of her sour milk experience. 

“And ain’t none of ’em died yet?” 

“Nota one,” I answered.“ Theyare just | 
the happiest little creatures youeversaw.” 

“Well, I don’t see why! When I lost 
so many with that ‘bowerl’ trouble, I 
remember we was gettin’ more milk than 
we could use, and I just dug a big hole in 
the ground, and kept that full of sour 
milk all the time. And I lost nearly every 
little chick I hatched. If I was you, I'd 
be afraid of it.” 
_ But I was not afraid. That “big hoe 
in the ground” gave me more confidence 
in my methods and ideas of cleanliness. 
I had my brooder carpeted with a soft 
material, and exchanged carpets every 
other day, treating the used one to a sun 
bath while the other was in use. I went 
on with scalding, and cleaning, and feed- 
ing sour milk, and supplyin fresh water 
and plenty of sharp grit: and those chicks 
grew in some hurry. 

Causes of Failure 

I believe that failure with incubator 
chicks, or any other sort of chicks for 
that matter, comes of one or more of 
1 »ese: carelessness, filihiness, indifference, 
& simply, hard boiled ignorance. 

There is nothi mysterious about 
hatching chicks with an incubator. 

There is nothing difficult to understand 
about feeding and caring for them. I 
study my chicks; and I them to be 
very intelligent little beings. They are 
not likely to eat anything very injurious 
to them, if they are supplied with what 
they a i | dry, and 

eep their quarters clean, ° 

sanitary. Feed fresh, clean food in litter 
changed frequently, or on ground not 
used too long. I am blessed with plenty 
of room, feed on different ground 





chicks really looked like, and despite their 
motherless chicks 


“poor little things” t 








7 feeding time. J supply plenty of 0 " 
me grit. My poultry Toe is located | high priced eggsin late summer.—A. M. A. 








time, annoying the birds who use the 
nests for their legitimate purpose, and 
tending to spoil the freshness of the eggs. 
At the same time she loses rapidly in 
flesh, getting into a physical condition 
where it will be difficult to get her back 
to the laying stage. 

Many people use cruel measures to 
break up a setting hen. From every 
viewpoint this is a poor business. A hen 
that has sustained the shock of — 
thrust into cold water or has been starv 
in a close, dark pen is not going to get 
back into laying trim ina hurry. Instead 


of misusing our setters, annoying though 
they may be, we try to use them extra 
~— | realizing that from an egg-producing 


standpoint they are really sick hens, 

Sar Beeed aaa are made with all 
four sides and top and floor of either slats 
or wire netting. ‘These coops have legs 
a foot or more high and may be used in 
the hen house or in any sheltered place. 
Every night when the houses are closed 
any hen ound on the nests is placed at 
once in one of these coops, She is handled 
gently, and is supplied liberally with all 
that is given the rest of the flock, At the 
end of the third day she is given her 
liberty and it is seldom that she goes back 
to her nest. Usually, in a few days she 
has commenced laying once more. 

This is due, we 
she has been well cared for and has lost 


no flesh or vitality through long sitting « 


or starvation. The only discomfort she 
has endured is the confinement in a small 
lace and the fact that she greatly dis- 


es the airy bottom to her prison. ' 


When broodiness is allowed to run un- 
checked an emaciated, run-down hen is 
always the result. ‘This seems to lead to 
early, mine and a long, unprofitable 

iod of inactivity. ; 
Pee find that by breaking up the broodi- 
ness in a humane manner at once, we 
can postpone the time of molt so that 
the hens continuelaying during the time of 





ieve, to the fact that | 
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HANDLING EGGS FOR HATCHING | 
Having shipped eggs for hatching as 
far away as Louisiana, where they scored 
a hatch of over ninety-three per cent live 
chicks, we offer the following methods of 
handling eggs intended for incubation or 
setting under hens. 

It is not only essential that eggs for 
hatching be handled in a manner that will 
insure a goodly percentage of them hatch- 
ing, but the vitality of the chicks will be 
very largely determined by the strength of 
the germ from which they are produced. 

Cleanliness should begin in the nest 
boxes, which should be kept perfectly 
clean and sanitary at all times by pro- 
viding fresh clean straw for the nests, 
changing it frequently, and promptly re- 
moving any filth or droppings that may 
accumulate in the nests. 

Eggs which are kept perfectly clean 
without the use of any water are best 
adapted to hatching, but in case they 
become soiled, the dirt should be removed 
with a damp cloth (not wet). as little rub- 
bing being done as possible, in order that 
the slight coating peculiar to an eggshell 
be not enaeel nor disturbed. The 
broken pieces of eggshells, or the yolks 
of eggs, must be promptly removed from 
eggs intended for hatching, and grease 
never should be allowed to touch them. 


ag | 
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We gather the eggs for hatching every 


day. When the weather is cold, the eggs | 


are collected two or even three times a 
day, to avoid chilling. 

Care must also be taken that some old 
hen does not cover a nest of eggs over 
night, and the freshness of the eggs thus 
be impaired after they again become cold. 


Eggs with rough or deformed spots | 


never should be used for hatching pur- 
poses, as they are apt to produce ruptured 
or deformed chicks. Thin shelled eggs 
must be guarded against, as they not 
only will fail to prodi:ce strong, vigorous 
chicks, but are apt to become broken in 
the nests, soiling and damaging the other 
eggs. 

Do not select only the largest eggs for 
hatching, neither the smallest. Those of 
good size, normal shape, and uniform 
color are most apt to prove satisfactory. 
An egg can be too round of tip for hatch- 
ing; it also can be too sharp-tipped. 

Sort the eggs as gatiered, to avoid 
handling and caring for any that are 
unsuitable for hatching purposes. Never 
store eggs for hatching in a damp place, 
but have a cool, dry, dark place for heep- 
ing them till needed. Since the eggs will 
require turning every day, we place them 
in shallow boxes of light wood, or ordinary 
shoe boxes. As soon as a box is filled, the 
lid is tied on securely, and we then can 
turn the box once a day, instead of hand- 
ling each individual egg. 

While we have kept eggs in storage for 
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as long as four weeks, and they hatched | 


when set, this is too long to hold them. 
After an egg has been in storage for two 
weeks, we discard if for setting purposes 
as the vitality of the germ is lowered, and 


| 





chicks hatched from such eggs are pretty | 


sure to be weak, undersized, pe! and 


unhealthy. Eggs about a week old are | 
the most desirable for hatching, and where | 


one is shipping to distant customers, it is | 
best for the eggs to be only a day or two | 


old when shipped—M. C., Ia. 


Among old-time hymns was one having 


the refrain: “Meekly wait and murmur | 


not.” There are times when it seems as if 
this would be an excellent motto for poul- 
trymen—if they work while waiting, d 

the work thoroughly and waiting patiently. 


Success will follow, if all tasks are fait | 


fully and contentedly performed. 


oing | 
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THE SURE 


women, 


machine, our 


You can d 
ands of Sure 


send you our 


60 Days 


10- Year 
Cuarantee 


so cold that water freezes in the 
This makes it possible for you to hatch chicks 
rooder, bring them to market size early in spring when prices are 


Sure Hatch 
ine several times over 


B er, t 
highest. A single hatch will pay for the mach . 
succeed with the Sure Hatch because it is self-regulating and so well built that it 
cannot get out of order. There are today thousands of womenandchildren who are h 
family income with a Sure Hatch and who never use 
Hatch. They are all enthusiastic about their machin 
slow, unreliable, troublesome, 


Mrs. Jas. C. Reid of Blunt, S. D., got $63 

one hatch. Mrs. Susie McClellan of Litchfield, Neb., cleared $130.71 
in one year on a 150-egg Sure Hatch. Our 

free catalog gives the experiences of many 


that tells how to succeed with 
by U. 8. Government Experts. 
We will send your Sure Hatch the day we 
receive your order—freight paid on 60 days’ 
trial, and under our 10-year guarantee. 








SFUL FARMING 


Thousandsof tons of meat products are going across the ocean to feed the hungry 
people of war-stricken Europe. This may continue for several years, and it is easy 
to see what the effect will be in this country on the supply and prices of meat. 

At no time has the promise of profit in Poultry been so sure as now; and no 
business offers such quick and large returns on a small investment. 

Even if eggs bring high prices in the winter months, it will pay you much 
better to turn them into early friers and broilers or laying hens, be- 
cause chickens grow up on the kitchen and farm wastes in a short time 
and with little labor. 





















Trial 





Catalog 
FREE 


Write for it. 


_ We help you to succeed. Besides sending full direo- 
tions for operating the machine, we p yn pty 4 with the 


Uncle Sam Poultry Book, the only book printed 
poultry, based on official reports 


nd upon fair treatment from us. The thous- 
atch users who have dealt with us for years 


testify to our square dealing. 

] 3 p | Get your Sure Hatch started in time to 

! on ! ts] ay saaho money the coming eo Write 
. a letter or dropus a postal, and “/ 

Big Free Illustrated Catalog by return mail. Qur Free Catalog 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co. ES 
Box 22 Fremont, Nebr. "7" 


Right Now! 


The Best Time to 


Make Money in Poultry 









The Reliable 


Gold Weather 
Haicher 


Is a carefully-built, high-quality machine with a 
17-year record of success on thousands of farms. 


Its copper hot wa.t heating system, double walls, perfect insulation and automatic heat regu- 
lator, will keep the right hate conditions in any climate, winter or summer—even in a room 
p cup on the side of the machine. 
in winter, and with the aid of the 


ed an incubator until they bought 

and love a bi goof the chicks they hatch, THEY P 
lose a big percentage of the chic y hatch. y 

HATCH INCUBATOR, because it’s easy to manage, economical and 


.00 worth of chickens from 










You cannot 


renee weak 
ow low the pi 





Don't think 


the prices we 
Now, don’t 


Low Price of the Sure Hatch 


with a machine that will not 


machines a year, we are able to 
machine at a low selling price. 


once, for our free book which tells you all about the 
Sure Hatch machines, and gives you a lot of good | ature at all ti 
suggestions on buying and operating an incubator and costs so lit 
as well as running the chicken business, without it, 


afford to panoyou timeand ms 
teh or which w 
chicks that cannot live—no matter 


do, 
forget that We want you to send, at 





The Sure Hatch Brooder 
Takes Better Care of Chicks Than the Hen 


rice. Such a machine is qeatly shen The hen is not a good mother as a 
price. An up-to-date factory producing 100,000 rule. She loses from 25 to 50 per cent 
° of her brood, before they get to the age 
when they can care for themsel 
that beca: 
talk about quality. Orne ‘are not high. "Ther A> from rats, cats dogs, hogs, vermin, and 
low, and you will wonder how we can sell them at i b i j 


The Sure Hatch Brooder protects the tender 
young chicks from 
matically ventilated, maintains t a gh te 

mes. It is strongly t, 


tle that you cannot afford to do 
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INCUBATOR FREE yy i 
In Successful Farming’s Annual S al |i) 

Hatching Contest 
Successful Farming has always advo- 
cated the use of incubators on every farm. 
And as has been our annual custom for 
some years, we ‘vill pay the full cost of 
the incubator used by the person making 
the best hatch during the coming season. 
The object of these contests is to encourage 
the use of incubators and to stimulate in- 
terest in poultry, and to encourage the 
greatest possible care in the use of in- 
cubators. 
This contest is, in no sense, a contest 


between incubators. We do not knowingly \F ’ 

accept an advertisement of any incu- 4 . bad 

bator that will not hatch eggs under proper ue n 
conditions. cig, | — is between hee ‘ ~ 

of incubators. If you buy an incubator 

this season, it is worth swale while to enter Winner 
this contest. It costs absolutely nothing. 


Any subscriber to Successful Farming can ° ‘ 
ente the contest with any incubator ad- The Western Electric Rural Telephone—built by 


vertioed in Bascentul Fs op All ~~ the manufacturers of all the 8,500,000 Bell tele- 
have to do is keep track of your hatch an phones—is the st jard for country service. It 


report to us. 


The following conditions will govern is in constant use by thousands of successful 
the hatching contest for this season. farmers who testify to its quality. Look it over, 


L ny 1g joo Os purchased fea b d itl : kl 
ovember 1, 1914, an ay 10, 1915, throug art part an wil 

an advertisement in Successful Farming. P y ? you quickly see why a 
Incubator may be purchased either from a local 
dealer or by mail but contestant must say that 
he or she saw the advertisement in Successful 


a 
Farming. 
2. A careful record must be kept of the date 'S., / fash y/ 
incubator is set, the number of eggs placed in 


the machine, the number of eggs tested out. 

and the date the chicks that are to be counted 

are taken out of the incubator. This record elep one 

must be sent to Successful Farming before 

June 20th. As many hatches may be reported 

as o one ay a must Fens be Z 

exchanged in any way eggs that are wn ; ; 

cut ae tnhatehable must be thrown out on or gives perfect satisfaction at every hour—day or 
efore the ay and the percentage of hatc ccuneme iti ¢ 

mut oe bused op ll the eugs retaining alter night—under all conditions. It always carries 
e ay y those chicks are to ; ¥ ict} 

counted which bate! out completely and. cam the voice full-toned and distinct. 

be pom ek ee y = neo | 
ggs pip or te cannot be sount Be an ephone bt : laced :. 

= of = may be used to — with. fore y new tel equipment 1S Pp in 
. r sworn to before a ; ; ; 

Notary, Pubs von janie ST the Pease if re your home, it will pay you to write for new 

ques y Su arming 

11 the person making he “Snr illustrated booklet on rural telephones. Ask for 

WL ve, in cash, or its equivalent, an amount 

equal to the price paid for their incubator. If, Book No. 31 e 

however, two contestants tie for first place, 

pe = will ——e half Se = his ~ her i - 

ubator. three are ti r first place, eac W M NY 

will receive ee and 80 on. oft tre | ESTERN ELE CTRIC co PA 

one contestant makes a perfect hatch, each wi s a “Bell” Telephones 

receive in addition to his share of the cost of New York Atlant a Ls Den 

the incubator, a pure-bred cockerel from his on Cine j Keone Ci ver 

chelee qf qande breeds. Rs winger will . —— penzeukee fee — y Omaha 

required to pay express charges. part 

of toa exmtens agente Oe Cee. aang memati Cleveland St.Paul Houston 

5. To the contestant making the best hatch in EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 

Successful Farming’s territory, we will 

pve @ pure-bred cockerel, choice of standard 
reeds, f. o. b. point of shipment. These state 

prizes, however, are forfeited by those who win 

general prizes. : ae optes | og! &. this m2. 

territory are as follows: Iowa, nois, jana, 4 d © - ff. 

Obio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mo. | HM . Quickest-Cheapest-Besl 


Dakota, So. akota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 


preys Poultry Department, Suc- | Way To Clear Stump Rilite 


cessful Farming. The above are full par-| & 
ticulars and no correspondence or entry | STUMP ff Use the Kirstin One-Man Stump Puller on your own land for a 
is necessary until you send report of your \ LLES month FREE — satisfy yourself that it is the cheapest, easiest and 
hatch. Announceme nt of final result will PU “ff , dest way to clear stum Yond. The new model Kirstin (guaranteed 
appear in August issu issue. —=Zz for life) costs less to buy, less to operate and clears land cheaper than 
by any other method. One man with a “Kirstin” easily saves the work 
Many people get the idea that vo be a MM AsTadoits tne snecat myc haee vt Pr 7a tara vet 
successtu poultryman it must be done on the stump. Big stumps can be jerked out in 2 to 10 minutes each, at a low- 
a large scale. Not so. Better work with Eox Quick] ercost than any other way. As easy to handle and operate as Seltns a 























































































































— a demonstration i i 
a few good fowls and grow in practical cate © Kieun to aap) “0% Wie —- snes ce 0 Sow Wonks Cme. 
knowledge. Study conditions going along eh, 4 A Month’s Free Trial—Pay to Suit Yourself 
and when the demand comes for spreading There’s a “Kirstin” for every requirement——a dozen models — Chain or 
out you will be well equipped to meet the = F trial and't ~ Le 5 SS oe ee eb ood nS Caeeeey Gree 
y ri ab erm o sul ou, rite ay tor fu er information—iearn 
c ondit 10n. Do not be -misled by the Ad how easy it ve, gon se, your ume tens and make Soent a more o>. 
o . t i ot vi . § 
thought that there is not good, active et ects, holsting. et we Pull ing stumps for others yields ig profits No owner ol @ 


work connected with the business. It stump land ord to be without  KIRSTIM 
"> oa frem nearest warehouse. 


is not the right business for a lazy person. <a Pri 
t seems a very suitable occ apition for 33 ; hams nr meer free 
men; they usually are careful feeders, 
i quick to observe anything wrong with 
he little ones under their care, and ready 
0 apply remedies in time to save the little 
nes. ' Successful Farming advertisements are guaranteed to be as represented. 






























DISEASES OF POULTRY 
The success of poultry raising depends 
large ly on be ing able to keep the birds 
thriving, vigorous and healthy. They are 
> Taw n naterial and 







machines being fed the 
; turning out the finished product. 
to bring about this transformation most 
d ynomically, they must be 








efficiently and ect 
: kept in perfect health and in the pink of 
; condition. One of the most serious obsta- 






clesin the poultry business is the effect of 
the disease in back egg pro- 
duction and killing off large numbers. 
Knowledge of the nature of the prevent- 
ative and curative remedies is necessary 
to successfully check disease 

A healthy chick is lively, has clear eyes, 
a red comb, is quick and active in its 
movements, has a good appetite, and its 
organs are performing their functions in a 
natural way. 

To offer a cure we must first under- 
stand the disease. Digestive troubles and 
disorders are frequently caused by the 
nature and amount of food fed. The lack 
of such food essentials as grit, oyster- 
shell and water, frequently is the cause of 
indigestion and its long string of ailments. 
Exposure to either dampness or drafts is 
still another fertile cause of various digest- 
ive disorders. 

In case your ailing individuals happen 
to be laying fowls, look for rheumatism, 
bumble-foot or leg weakness. If ap- 
parently the general health is affected, as 
shown by paleness of color in comb, 
wattles, and face, or loss of weight, the 






setting 



































Why Take Chances? 


Send 
a Sample oft 


incubator is Made of 
Cataiog and We Will 


In order | 








SUCCESSFUL 


cause can gefierally be attributed to in- 
ternal or external parasites. 

Remember it is impossible to effect a 
cure until you can locate the seat and 
cause of the disease. The ax, kerosene 
and matches are the three best remedies 
for diseased fowl with a contagious disease. 

Locate your poultry farm on a high 
and dry spot, with good water, air, and 
drainage. Gravelly soil is better than a 
much more solid soil, for the reason that 
the former does not become contaminated 
as soon as the latter. 

Plenty of green food not only aids and 
increases digestion, but it materially 
helps in keeping the birds healthy. Lack 
of exercise is the greatest cause of bad 
habits, and it is a great cause of many 
diseases and digestive disorders. Lac 
of fresh air is frequently the cause of 
such diseases as colds, snuffles and a mild 
form of roup. 

We find a three to five per cent solution 
of formaldehyde an excellent disinfectant 
for incubators, brooders, colony houses 
and poultry houses. A one to twenty- 
five per cent solution of one of the coal 
tar products is also very good. We spray 
all of our poultry houses regularly vith 
this once a week. A good spraying mixture 
for red mites and lice is made by mixing 
three pints of kerosene with one pint of 
It is sure to do the 





crude earbolic acid. 
work. 

Gape worms are a great enemy of 
small chicks. They are long, reddish, 
forked worms and attach themselves to 
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the membrane lining of the windpipe. 
Close examination, however, shows that 
in reality the fork is two worms, coming 
together at a point. These two worms 
are the male and female, their bodies be- 
ing attached to each other, while the heads, 
separately attach themselves by the 
mouth to the lining of the windpipe and 
suck the blood of the bird. 

The characteristic symptoms are fre- 
quent gasping for breath, shaking of the 
head, protruding tongue, sneezing, ob- 
structed breathing. Towards the final 
stages of the disease, if the individual is a 
small chick or naturally weak and con. 
sequently unable to dislodge the worms, 
it grows continually weaker, shown by 
dumpish and drooping appearance in con- 
nection with a lack of appetite. The 
characteristic features in the fast stages of 
the disease are drooping wings and closed 
eyes. 

Prevention 

Raise your chicks each ard as much as 
possible on fresh ground on which no 
chicks were allowed t to run the previous 
two years. Cultivate the yards, using 
plenty of air slaked lime. Insist on 
thoroughly clean and well disinfected 
surroundings. 

The disease is spread from one bird 
to another through the food and water. 
The sick birds succeed in dislodging some 
of these parasitic worms, which may 
locate themselves in the drinking water 
or upon the food. This water and food 
when eaten by another fowl carries these 
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can see the quality and compare it with 
will order a Wisconsin. Here are 
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» set—knives. forks. spoons—every piece full size. Free in addition to dishes, 
Both dishes and this elegant set free together. Beautiful floral pattern, 


Write Toda aed d 
y* us {rT our famous groceries, extracts, laundry soap, 
almost everything used about the house and the initialed dishes 
orks, spoons extra free for writing now—we trust you with everythi 


JOHN MAGNUS, President, LEE MANUFACTURING CO., 1041 W. 35th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Biggest of all offers. 


ware—the kind used in the 


own initial in_ gold 
on each piece. Given 
to you absolutely 
free. We pay freight 
on eve Send 
a postal. 


“ Send a postal right 
f Once now and you also get 


Just a little of your time helping 


ing. Send postal quick. 


This Handsome Set 
initialed Dishes 


—42 large, full-sized pieces for family use. Made of pure white 


with leaves and beautiful roses in natural colors. Gold lined. Your 





Genuine Gold Medal Chinaware 


richest of homes. Exquisitely decorated 


FREE! | 

















These 2O Poultry Lessons 
Are Really Worth $25 or More 


Beginners need these lessons which will 
save them failures—loss of money, time and 
trouble. Write today for this lesson offer 
and for your own sake—learn just why Suc- 
cessful Incubators have been so successful 
for years and years—why they are being 
sold by thousands not only in every state 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Successful Lessons 


in Poultry Raising F REE 


20 Lessons Free to Everyone Purchasing 
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worms to the mouth, from where they 
make their way and attach themselves to 
a windpipe. Thus the spread of this 
isease, 

[solate all sick individuals and thorough- 
ly lime all surroundings. Remove those 
free from the disease onto fresh ground 
first thoroughly covered with air-slaked 
‘ime, 

The following solutions will kill these 
worms when sprinkled on the ground: 
lwo per cent solution of sulphuric acid in 
water; two per cent solution of carbolic 
acid; ten per cent solution of zenoleum 
wr creolin. 

Treatment 

A stripped feather dip 
and inserted in the windpipe will usually 
lislodge the worm and enable the chicken 
to cough it up. Some have received ex- 
‘cllent results by dipping this stripped 
feather, looped horse hair or patent gape 
worm extractor in a strong solution of 
‘reolin. 

Another treatment would be to place a 
umber of the affected chickens in a 
shallow box in which a quantity of air- 
slaked lime has been placed. is box 
is covered with burlap and the box ay 
shaken, removing the burlap quickly. ‘This 
sometimes aids in dislodging the worms. 

Quite frequently fowls and chicks show 
‘ymptoms of gapes by coughing, sneez- 
ng and shaking of head, in a mere effort 
to dislodge some foreign matter that ac- 

entally found its way into the wind- 

—F, W. Kazmeier 


in turpentine 


HATCHING CHICKS 


From now on for the next several 
mths many chicks will be hatched both 
the incubator and under the hen. [If 
incubator is expected to hatch the 
ggs it should be carefully looked over to 
see that all parts are present and working 
nd if it is a hot water machine try out 
the tank to see that it does not leak and 
if any leaks are discovered have them re- 
red. Hot air machines sometimes have 


a Successful Incubator or Brooder 


ERE IS YOUR CHANCE to get this complete course 
of 20 lessons that have enabled hundreds of poultry 
raisers to add hundreds of dollars to their yearly 

income—real, genuine, down-to-brass-tackrc lessons that 

explain everything in detail—that save you all chance of 
going wrong. Let Gilcrest, the successful man, start you 
right—keep you going right—and help you cash in on the 
profits this season that you hope to make, can make, and 
deserve to make raising chickens if you start right. 


SUCCESSFU 
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Write early. 
acent. If you decide not to buy of Gilcrest, you 
yout be under any obligations. Write—then 

ecide, 
Find out by writing us a postal. 


of the United States, but also abroad. 


Send Me Your Name 


on a Postal 
Get ready now. That don’t cost 


You don’t want to miss this chance. 





J.S. GILCREST 
President 


Just Lite Member Americas 
Poultry Association 
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padding in them that during the dormant 
season may have eaten out by moths 
and if this padding is not replaced the 
temperature will fluctuate wonderfully and 
poor hatches will be the result. 

Clean the lamp and burner and place 
a new wick therein. Run the machine 
for at least seventy-two hours before 
placing in it to see that the regulator 
works ectly and perhaps thus save a 
batch of This is also true of new 


machines. Bocnctinaae the regulator gets | 


out of order and a new one must be pur- 
chased. 

When a hen is entrusted to incubate 
the try her out by placing a glass or 
a si egg under her and if she will stay 
by this one egg for twenty-four hours then 
she may be given a full setting. The 
setting hen ee uld be removed to some 
quiet place where she will not be molested 
by the other fowls. Sometimes the hen 

ill desert her nest when changed to a 
new location and to overcome this, move 
the hen at night and pen her on the nest 
and by morning she is usually reconciled 
and will stay to business. 

Sometimes after the hen is setting only 
a few days or a week she may desert the 
nest. This may be due to the fact that 
the hen has been greatly disturbed in some 
way and the most probable thing is that 
either the hen or the nest or both are 
covered with lice. The thing to do then 
is to put in new nesting material and 
thoroughly dust both the hen and nest 
with some good lice killer. 

If the eggs that are under the hen, get 
dirty wash with luke-warm water and 
place them under the hen again. 

If it can be so arranged when hatching 
eggs with a hen, she should be placed in a 
coop with a small runway attached so 
that she can come out for food and exer- 
cise. It might be well to set the hen in a 
coop as above described and when the 
eggs hatch remove all nesting material 
and allow biddy with her brood to remain 
in the enclosure. 





THE PROFITABLE GUINEA 

It seems a mistake to me that so few 
farmer folks raise guineas. I have had 
many years of experience with these fowls, 
and consider them a very profit producing 
fowl on the farm. At first we kept the 
pearl variety, which is an excellent egg 
producer—better we think than the white 
variety—but the flesh of the former kind 
is very and objectionable as a meat 
to some persons. The flesh of the white 
inea does not have this dark color, and 
in order to produce a fowl to meet our re- 
quirements, we disposed of our pearl male 
birds, purchasing others of the white 
ey 
We keep forty hens and five male birds, 
and our eggs hatch well. Our hens are 
excellent layers, as we often receive an 
average of twenty eggs a day from April 
until September. Our guineas roost in the 
chicken with the other fowls, and so 
far we have found them free from lice and 

i In all our experience, we have 
never lost a fowl. 

Feed, especially during the summer 
months need not be bothered about, as the 

inea if allowed a free range will pick up 

ugs, Worms, grasshoppers, mice and frogs, 
practically ing their own way. We 
think their service in the fields and gardens 
this year has been very valuable. 

There seems to be a growing demand in 
city markets for these fowls to take the 
place of chickens, and often we re- 
receive ‘ifty cents each for two pound 
birds by shipping them ourselves. 

Our birds are not quarrelsome and we 
attribute this trouble to having too many 
males in the flock, and they are very 
peaceable among the chickens. They are 
also on the alert for the appearance of a 
crow or hawk, and quickly give the alarm 
if one approaches the yards.—Mrs. H. 8., 
Ill. 


Hang a cabbage or beet where the 
fowls can jump and peck at it. They 
need fresh vegetable food. and the exer- 


| cise is good for them. 
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Shoemaker’s Poultry Book and 
Almanac for 1915. 





All about Ince 
bators, their prices 
and operation. All 
boat poult “ 










over 200 pages 
with many 
colored plates 
of fowls truce 
to life. It tells 
4!] about chick 
ens. their 
prices, their 
care, diseases 
end remedies, 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 931 , Freeport, IL 


95 INCUBATOR 
™ and Brooder 


$ EXPRESS PAID 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


MONEY BACK GUARANTY 


Altogether holds 100 chicks In hatcher and 
brooder. 2 machines complete in one, warmed 
by one lamp, saves one - 
half fuel, Big success 
every where. 

No wood; made of sant- 
tary rustiess metal, as- 
bestos and alr space in- 
sulation Automatic regu- 
lation. Handy, simple. 
Children run it. Order 
from this ad, or write for 
booklet NOW—FREE. 
BROODER HATCHER ©0., 
715 Se. Robey St, Dept. 11 


Bos), BANNE 
EGG WU AL Tall-?-Ve);: 






an encyclopedia of 
chickendom. You 
need it. Only 15 
eents. Your money 
back if not satis 
fled: 










































BEE SUPPLY HOUSE 


28 years of experiencein making 
the goods you use; enables us 
to make the best for the price. 
Buy direct from the factory. 
EARLY OKDER DISCOUNTS 
SAVE YOU MONEY 
Send for free catalogue today. 
LEAHY MANUFACT'G CO, 


SeventhSt., Higginsville,Mo. 

















TRIAL 


Use the FAMOUS KARNAK RAZOR for 50 days FREE, 
then pay us $1.85, or return the razor. Send your name 
end thie ad, [no money) and get razor by return mail. 


MORE SUPPLY Co, Temple Bldg. St. Louis. Dept. 184 


FREE 
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warts 
Pr cose * UT es “Tt y or 14 ‘ 
anywhere ait4 0 VaMANUFACTURRRS? 
PRICES, allowing RENTAL TO APPLY 
ON PRICK, Free Trial.~ Inetaliment 
payments if desired. Write for catalog 94 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM. 34-36 W. Lobe St. Chienge 
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Close-To-Nature OPEN AIR‘ Hover 
The Longest Portable Hover Now Advertised 


Applies the three Close-To-Nature principles: 
Contact Warmth,—chicks nestle against a warm 
body like the hen; Open Air Ventilation,—not hot 
air; No Piling Up or Over-Crowding. Combines 
the Fireless with the Lamp,—use the lamp for 
very young chicks and discard it as they grow 
older; or use it during the day time but extinguish it 
when they cluster for the night. 

Nothing now advertised just like these brooders and 
hovers,—highly successful, natural as nature itself, 
and very low ia price. Write for circular. 
Close-To-Nature Co, 11 Front St. Colfax, Iowa 
OOOO OO -— 


TREATMENT OF ROUP 

The greatest foe that poultrymen have 
to contend with during the damp, cold 
days of winter is roup. It is a contagious 
disease, and yet its origin in a flock can 
usually be traced to dampness and drafts. 
Treatment for roup, then, will prove un- 
successful unless the house is made ab- 
solutely damp and draft proof. 

Roup is easily cured if noticed in time. 
Its beginning is usually in a slight cold, 
and when treatment is begun at this 
stage, good results may be expected. At 
the first indication of coughing or sneez- B est incu b ators 
ing in the flock, the writer puts per- ‘and ' 
manganate of potash in the drinking water Fo r rarm ise 
until it is colored a deep wine shade. The the big incubate 

ot His! Yo 
i 




















fowls are not allowed to havc any other ou can now have Sheer 
drinking water for a week, or longer if Tis cors—the world's stantard for mt 
the symptoms of cold continue. This ars All sizes now from famous 00-E00 PEER- 
treatment usually is successful, and the ~ At yy te 4: 
writer has found that the permanganate tA ey 
is much more efficacious than the remedies F results than any other of its size 
ay a a, Se there's "tha oa Prineoie big machoe 
acid, turpentine, etc. 5 ; 
is harmless and no bad resulta would fol- fadepeodont, yet ail working together 
low were it kept before the fowls for two ce pereece entometic enisen. Send See 
or three months. 

In severe cases of roup, when the nasal 
poange and throat are clogged, it may 
) 























BIG MONEY-MAKLNG facts, now. 
H,. M. SHEER COMPANY 
Dept.147, Quiney, Hlinols 
e necessary to give individual treatment 
to each sick hen. Make a two per cent 


solution of the permanganate by dissolv- 
ing one-half ounce of the permanganate in 













The best medicine for 


three pints of warm water. With the Poultry and Pet Stock 
right hand hold the fowl by the legs, head —roup, colds, canker, 
down, and force its mouth open with the sore head, chicken pox, 


loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 
Tablet form 50cts. post- 
paid. Sold at most cities 
and towns. Write for 


sample and poultry book. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 3, Omaha, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee's Lice Killer, Mandy Lee lacubator, etc. 


POULTRY SECRETS—Make Good Income 


Valuable, 100-page poultry data-book—just off the 
press—telis beginner how to avoid costly errors—expe- 
rience of successful breeders—how they started, grew, 
etc., Free to you. Simplifies poultry-keeping—gives 
explicit instructions how to make money with hens, 
show birds—how to get 100% hatches—invaluable for 

BEGINNERS, FARMERS AND FANCIERS 
Book contains pictures of 30 poultry houses—tells best 
way to market fowl]; describes America's largest line of 
guaranteed incubators, brooders, hovers, etc. 

ROBERT ESSEX INCUBATOR CO. 
17-B Henry 8t.. Buffalo, N.Y. 17-Q Barelay St., New York Cit 


i Cholera and Black Head 

aT Save the new broocds 

by being armed against the disease 
t 


hitp ~ 
4 Be | ar tha’ millions ot chicks yearly. 
Abbott's "wewesy” 


( a rr Nl p d cures and prevents these diseases. Ask 
your druggist os veterinarian or sent 
direct. 25c, 50c and $1.00 postpaid. 


Money back guarantee. Free book. 
(The Abbott Laboratories) 
4757 Raveaswood 2 mm. 


OE 


left hand. Plunge the fowl’s head in the 
liquid and leave it submerged for twenty 
or thirty seconds. Before treatment it 
would be advisable to free the nostrils 
and throat of all cheesy matter with a 
sharp pointed stick. This treatment, per- 
sisted in two or three times a day, for a 
week, usually effects a cure.—T. Z. 






PEN OF ORPINGTONS FREE. 

We have a pen of five beautiful Black 
Orpingtons, one male and four females. 
We want to give them to the reader who 
writes the best letter on which incubator 
advertisement in our February issue (this 
issue) is the most interesting, convincing 
and instructive. You can sell these birds 
if you don’t want them. Read the ads 
all over carefully and write us your opin- 
ion. Also tell us what kind of incubator 
you have, or if you are buying a new one 
what make it will be. Tell us number 
and kinds of poultry you have and what 
breed of chickens (if pure bred). 

Please also tell us whether or not you 
think Successful Farming with its 850,000 
best class farmer subscribers is a good 
medium in which to advertise poultry. 

You might state how large a farm you 
live on and what sort of equipment you 
have for your poultry in the way of houses, 
brooders, coops, feeders, grain sprouters, 
incubators, etc. 

Please write on one side of sheet only, 
lines well spaced and easy to read. The 
award will be published in May issue. 





















































Send your letter on or before April Ist. mW soon 
|| Please do not expect a | sega reply by | rts, ete;,, im color ¥ Pree 
letter as our poultry editor would never | BTLANTIC 9 paciric gins co. Ferd 1800 ee 
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ft CHICAGO 

Tells why chicks die 
E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 400 Main St. 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled * White Diarrhoea and How to Cure 
° ° endte Siew ie aed i en eten cured 
Dig a shallow place in the ground similar | this terrible diséase over night and 98 per 
to the shape of a salt or lime barrel, lay | Stite Mr. Recter for coe bf these valuable BREE books, 
the barrel on the side in this depression, J [ry,, {iothing. venicies,chins. line engines, 
toss some dry earth inside, and bank up SOW eITY s stoves. ete. Free, Catalogue. RURAL 
around the outside, when you will have dee 31.2. —_—— 


fashioned a dandy chick-coop. Bore holes Strictly Fresh Procen Herring in brs 
; . - 4 “ sacks Inn. 
in the sides and end for ventilation. $3.25 1 - nad hang thn Se, a 


get through if he tried to do that. The 
winner’s name will be in May issue. Come 
on, write us, we'll appreciate it. Address 
Orpington Contest Editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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Make money 
uab book Be telling =" a 
exas judge bred 8 pigeons until 
they amounted to a flock of 164 
in one year, how a Vermonter 
bred 25 pairs to 800 pairs in two 
qoers. how a Southerner bred 
5 pairs to 1000 Hee in three 
years and also sold 3600 squabs. 
You can do the same. More 
money-maki experiences. 

Write today for this big free 

book. How to get six dole 
lars a dozen, how to start 
small and grow big. We 
ship breeders every- 
where, safe delivery 
guaranteed. Read 
how one of our 
customers 
gets as 


high as $8a 

dozen for squabs in 

fm ey and makes a 

net profit of ninety dollars 

amonth. Note his selling 

methods. Reading matter 

which is alive with selling 

as well as breeding ideas. 

Squabs well sold are easly raised. Many suc- 

sessful women customers. Read of their methods 

and the results they accomplish. For pricesand 

lull particulars see our free book, *‘ How to Make 
Money with Squabs.” Write for it today. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB co, 

50 Howard Street, elrose, Mass. 
Founder of the Squab Industry ra America 


Jur Guarantee of Poultry Advertising 


The quality of pory is to some extent a matter 
| indiv 





natthe buyers ideal will be the same as the 

eal. All stock should be examined at the ex- 

otic. before acceptance, as it is generally not re- 

| furnab —— being —L--+_ on ge 

: B case hatc eggs are re- 
Diaced at aif orice but net fr free. 


Dp 
sesily and quickly. without any troubie, and have 

tt bone fresh every day for your poul Send at 
men ber tren canahen % Wlison Bros... Bex 230 aston. Pa. Pa. 


FOY’SBIG BOOK FREE 


aeney ane and Squabs for Profit. An encyclo” 


Erowe re, Wenn Peailing variotaet poultry a 
Frask Foy Poultry Farm, Box 








for fine H page Zist pA Poaltry Beak, 
R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box $40 MANKATO, MINN. 


44-124 PAGE 
POULTRY PAPER $- periodical upsto- 


want to know about care Sate man. 
ment of poultry for pleasure or t. 
Four months for 1@ cents. 
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one m POULTRY Siton Gel winver 
Keep hesithy fowls 
Seve your chicks. foy's big 
largest poultry 
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Sa @é VA RIETIES 

farm-raised and Water-F 

a season. Illus. total 
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2c. An “Ca rive 
today HENRY ety Fermer- 
Reolscyenam, Bes @ Freepert, ti. 


AY $80A MONTH SALARY 


end turateh tig ond aff expenses to lutredues exe 


eae eoneartaLD, WLLINOES 
Guineas, at low rices. 
1 ‘arm. ( 

. A. ZIEMER. AUSTIN, MINN. 
Var. Poultry, , Hares. Stock & Eggs for hatching st | p 

reasonabie Val. Dus, Dese 
. D. ROTH. Box. 25, SOUDERTON ENN. 
we PAY 7 A WEEK ane 52 gupenece ve To 
—— IMPERIAL MPO. Va ce Pan Loee EERE 
Poultry, CoeeRe, 
43 Waser fowl. Incubators, fool and capotied. Cata- 
joo 4c Misssourt Squab Co.. Dept. ¢.H. Kirkwood. Mo. 
varieties fine Poultry, Turkeys, 
FINE CATALOG &. Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Hares, 
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THE CARE OF DUCKLINGS 


a eggs must be from strong, healthy 
am stock, and they must be well 
betel Having these two important 
points we have the first foundation of 
a good flock. 

Duck eggs require twenty-eight days or 
four weeks to incubate. They usually 
begin to pip xe shells on the twenty- 
seventh day and on the following morning 
they should be coming out quite lively 
and should be out by the evening of the 
twenty-eighth day. You will observe that 
they are unlike chickens, who come out of 
the shells very soon after they are pipped. 
Sometimes ———- will break the shells 
twenty-four hours before they hatch out, 
so don’t get impatient if they do not come 
out readily, for they require more time 
than chicks. 

If an incubator is used keep the tem- 
perature as nearly one hundred and three 
degrees as possible, turning the eggs 
twice a day and allowing them to air or 
cool once a day, till they feel quite cool 
to the touch, but warm when applied to 
the cheek. After the twenty-sixth day 
they will need no moreturning. When they 
begin to pip the shells allow the tem no 
ature to rise to one hundred and 
or five degrees, but no higher. The i wm 
creased heat will help to liberate the duck- 
lings with less effort. 

Let the ducklings remain in the incu- 
bator from twelve to twenty-four hours 
after hatching, thus gi them time to 
get thoroughly dried off and become strong 
on their feet before removing them to the 
brooder, which should be heated to about 
— ym degrees previous to recei them. 

the temperature at ninety degrees 
fort the first ony then it may be a 
lowered about five degrees each 

After the fourth week they he not 
need much — heat during the day, 
except in very costly cueing. ace the 
ease where -gh-g 1 sun in 
early spring, and you surprised 
to see how they Ler dkomaieia 
to the brooder. 

After removing the ducklings to the 
7 oo offer ‘them their first meal—fine 

sand and lukewarm water. This 


west —- ies them with grit and gets their 


digestive organs in condition to receive 
their first food, which is a mixture of one 
part corn meal, one part middlings, two 
parts wheat ~~ and about yg) Ne 
part sharp BaD fine oyster or 
chicken grit. Mix this with sweet skim 

milk or warm water until the food is well 
moistened, but not sloppy. Feed this 
ration four or five times a day for the 
first three weeks after which meat, meat 
meal or beef scraps may be added, "about 
one-tenth at first and ually 
increased till at seven weeks they may 
be fed one-fifth meat without danger of 
bowel trouble. At three weeks old they 
should have cut or clover meal, in 
bulk about one-t Do not feed more 
than they atm clean, for if left to 
sour in the trough it will cause bowel 
disorders. If the duc can have 
green grass in their yards they will pick 


necessary to mix any with their feed. 
To keep the ducklings from wanderin: 
use tem, + fences made of twelve-inch 
boards set on edge dees Spier andl somal 
the ground on either ven eep them in 

place. These can be easil by changed once 
a week to fresh grass and by so doing will 
keep the ducking: wall well Baek with 
plenty of green food. If you have not 

ground f 


will not grow or fatten as quickly 
eir meat will not be as tender. 
Keep fresh water before them to drink 
at ene RS Deas SS ee 
—A. E. V. 





Sp all’ they require, and it will not be| #ea¥V7i0e 
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Latest BOOK piitsnea‘tss pares boas 


e.., tiful pictures ;complete information in one volume; 
how to breed, hatch, feed by improved methods; 
describes the busy Poultry Farm with 63 varieties 
high quality pure-bred Lirds, including Runner 

ducke. Gives lowest prices ou fowls,eges,ine abators, 

‘+ grain eprouters, etc. This 50c book mailed for Se, 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 14, Clarinda, lowa 


GREIDER’S Fine CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated 1ad 
described, many in natural colors. Perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eges for hatch- 
ing. Incubstors and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need thus mored book. Send 10c for in—today 


B. H. GREIDER = = «= Box 43 RHEEMS, PA. 
50 Best Paying Varieties € 


Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks,Geeseand # 
(ues Turkeys. Hardy, Northern raised & 
highest quality. Powls, Eggs and Incubsters AT 
LOWEST PRICES. Large poultry book of valuable 
i , A WE BE Poultry Headquarters. 


BER, Box 93g, Mankato, Minn. 


POULTRY CATALOGUE FREE 


Illustrates and gives prices of 45 varieties 
land and water fowls and eggs. This book 
should be in the hands every oD 
interested tn ltry for profit Address 

S. A. HUMMEL. Box 65, Freeport, Ill. 


Money Making Poul 


Our specialty. feet jes pure-bred chick« 
turkeys, ducks ~w eese. Prise winners. 
ap 














cal 
H, M. JONES CO., Box 18, Dea Moines, lowe 


NDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 
Finest illustrated duck book published. 
Telis how to hatch and care for test 
Ap aa be fowl on earth. How to get«¢ 
start ices on stock and « 
finest strains. Sent or 5 cents postage. Address 
BERRY'’S FARM, BOX 163, CLARINDA, lowA. 


Poultr a 
building 


ei 


as Weare 


TRY FARMS, BOX'18. HOPE, I. 


Pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 
keys. Northern r 
hardy and fine plumage. Prize winners a' 
the world’ 4 poi agg C shows. Lowest pees 0! 
stocks and XY, cubators, b 
poultry su Large Ils. ‘Catalog fo for 40. 


Cc. M. ATWOOD, Bex 26 Dundee, Minn. 
White no Mellané, 
50 50 VARIETIES wi: Chickens; Bronze, 


African China Geese: ere ein he hey Rust 
covy, Tndian Runner D : 


aan Theodore Front, Box 93 Mankato, Mina 


(LL START YOU RIGHT = 2 


Seratna ot rome sdottes; A Ly 


; prices . 
D PORTER, ALTOONA, [OWA 




















Pullets lay st 4% months Bought b 20 


rea Se ae See NATE 


Vesteriaid Fag Farm Co.. Dept. 63, Pacific, Mo. 
57. Varieties ye 


Sis bb 
~ PEERLESS” Wine Winter ir ayers ee 


“keep ge i let them 
KEEP OU. mre List Free. 


MAPLE VALLEY POULTRY FARM, Stal U, Cincinnati,O. 
7 BREEDS F< Prise Winning Chickens, 
oo Send éc wee Loo rie7e,ptica Inguingiers af 
&. F. NEUBERT ©O., Box 840, MANKATO, MINN. J 
65 BREEDS f°. © Fine Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 
; Gosse, Turkeys. Gs Guineas, oo Eee 
Blaree ot low prices. 60, page Mastraeed eataloguy Free. 
VARIETIES OF grand Toeubatory Ma 2 on 
pd a4 oon H.W and Wenee. FULDA, NN. 


—_—_—— oo 
ATKI NS t!. AN ONAS ad ni 8 ~ very 


Catalogs. C.M.A1 feces wiser, igheet egy fet PCRs 


abe. 


























Year Froft our out * 12 Hens. Bend for 
eral Products 
OF Pevktemsen a Philadelphia. Pa. 





cod | BARRED ROGKS fs, %y ts wees Pose Barn. Gi-t0 


BARRED fe: Toe! orn ont. yuare rOnnEE Sanbake. mien 
OE ent Sot vt. eels scan 


Petit Retean Hares From boot a.ock Inthe country 
Ratisfaction g Réward Hurst, Rt. 4 Erie, Pa. 


Ite W. Wyandottes; Pure-bred pullets, $2, 
White Wyandottes “115 "53.3. R. Alleman, Libertyville, Til. 














winter eggs. Cata- 
BABY CHICKS {o,%iree: "ors otory. m. FD. Minedale, Ii. 












LETTERS and COMMENTS 











This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. bs 
. 


of the views a exp by our su 
ere necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will blish as 


many reasonable letters as our space will permit 





A SATISFIED READER 

It is amusing to note the differences of opinion in 
cegard as to what should or should not be printed. 
Short stories suit me best and a little spice along 
with the serious probiems of life are all right 
Your paper from month to month convinces me 
that you know your business and we look forward 
with pleasure to its coming. A cleaner or more 
wholesome mental feast than Successful Farming 
joes not come to our table.—W. A. H., Kan. 

TELLS WHAT HE LIKES 

Your January number received and scanned and 
some pages read, notably 8 and 62. Am pleased 
with the entire issue. The front cover takes me 
back to my New Hampehire childhood. In reply 
to some of your questions: desire no continued 
stories in a monthly. A good complete story is 
acceptable. Keep the two cartoon pages, make 
them four if you find instructive subjects. I can 
whistle and sing a little but prefer to find my 
music elsewhere. Am surely sorry for Mrs. A. C. 
Sims. I commend your stand on tobacco ads— 
8. C. Platts. 


SEES VALUE IN CARTOONS 

Cartoons are always the most attractive feature 

of any magasine—appreciated by _ both old and 
young. Turn over the three and four dollar 
magazines and you will find a secret of their 
»opularity lies in cartoons and photo illustrations 
Vhy is it the children love to look into a cata- 
logue? Is it not because of the pictures? You, 
yourself, want to see a thing or see it on paper be 
fore you buy it The more highly colored, the 
more attractive and appreciated 

Our sense of sight is very sensitive and receptive 

to impressions and our minds readily receive and 
retain information received through pictures and 
cartoons because they make things live before our 
eyes. Any other method used in teaching children 
is uphill business and fails from the very begin- 
ning. Any one with ordinary intelligence can oft- 
times be taught as much in thirty minutes by 
magic lantern pictures with a few words of ex- 
ylanation as sitting through a lengthy lecture 
The picture is reproduced and the scene lives be- 
fore you and remains in your mental reservoir. 
Take for instance “Where is My Wandering Boy 
Tonight,” and “The Ninety and Nine.” 

The successful preacher is the one who can illus- 
trate, and the successful illustrator is the one who 
ean reproduce the scene and make things live and 
come to pass before your mental vision. 

More cartoons please. Then you may count on 
me as a subscriber—by a gentle reminder.—A. E. 
Wendt, Minn. 

WANTS INFORMATION 
I notice in (Our Bulletin) your paper where 
Humley Blaney touches on the single tax, he 
says he is a protectionist I guess he means to 
protect the man that has the ten story building and 
the $50,000 bank account. 

Now what I want to know is, if we had the single 

tax, where or how would the merchant, banker, 


lawyer, doctor and hundreds of others, not land 
owners, bear their share of the burden of govern- 
ment, state and county expenses 

I will be pleased to read an article on single tax 


from some one who knows the true theory of the 
advocates of single tax. 

I think Our Bulletin one of the most interesting 
pages of Successful Farming.—C. M. Robbins, 
Ukia 

Comment: We have answered this question 
a number of times in past issues and will do so 
again as soon as we can spare sufficient space.— 
Editor 


SOME FAMILY, SOME TREE 

On page 65 of your December issue, the article 
"No Race Suicide Here” attracted my attention 
and 1 was especially pleased with the fine faces 
shown in the pictures; but I must say that neither 
Mr. Secor, Mr. Wright, or Ex-President Roosevelt 
have anything on your correspondent, for my wife 
and I are the proud parenst of an even dosen—six 
girls and six boys. 

If you will come down to Virg.nia, the “Eden 
of Apple Culture’, Patrick County, and we 
have the oldest, largest and most prolific apple 
trees in the world. I will show you a three-year 
old tree which bore this year 33 bushels of fanc 
Winesaps, and atree more than | 20 years old, with 
a record of 220 bushels at a single crop. And I 
will also show you an apple tree which has been 
bearing for long over a century. 70 feet high and 
whose trunk is 6 feet in diameter.—V. St 
Patrick Co., Va. 


FARM LABOR BUREAU 
In order to «id in the relief of the present un- 
employment niuation of Chicago, it is our purpose 
to do all that we can toward placing able-bodied 
and efficient men of farm experience who are out 
% work n Chicago on the farms throughout the 
*he rev.oa convenient to Chicago, 
It i -he purpose of this Bureau in supplying 














farm help to send only persons of thorough farm 
experience who can peters good recommenda- 
tions as to general ability and willingness to work, 
as we realize that reliability is the first requisite 
in help of this kind. 

If you approve of the plan herein suggested, 
may [I ask that you arrange to give the matter 
some publicity through your journal, and if you 
will announce therein that this Bureau will endeavor 
to supply np of the kind and quality above indi- 
cated to all farmers who make requests for same, 
I am sure your action will facilitate this work very 
much.—James W. Calley, Superintendent of Em- 
ployment. Dept. of Public Welfare, Chicago. 

ornament: The above letter is self explanatory. 
It will be useless of course for farmers very far 
from Chicago to write for help, unless they are 
willing to pay railroad fare to get the men to 
travel long ances, which would be a risky 
venture on the part of the farmer.—Editor 
CURE FOR GAPES 

When I bought my farm some twenty years ago 
I was told no chickens could be raised on it be- 
cause of gapes. As there was then no known remedy 
I developed one for myself, being an M. D. 

It is this. In severe case get a medicine dropper 
and drop two or three drops of turpentine (or 
gasoline will do) directly in the chick's throat 
Repeat once next day if necessary. In ordinary 
cases mix a teaspoonful or less (according to size of 
chickens) of turpentine in bran mash, soaked bread 
or meal, and feed to the hen and her chicks. Repeat 
next day if necessary. In some twenty years we 
have not had a case on the farm. No lastin _ ~ a 
results from gapes if thus treated.—J. B. = nd. 

GIVES VIEWS ON RAISING CHILDREN 

In answer to Mrs. W. F. Brown's letter on ways 
of raising boys, I want to say that if most boys 
don’t pay for their raising before they are twenty- 
one it is principally the fault of the parents. Boys 
are like horses, they will do more damage than 
good if turned loose, but if kept under control 
and raised as God would have them, they are of 
great value. I have had some experience raising 
boys and my boys are never told that they are 
not worth their raising, neither are my girls; all 
are of great value if made to mind from infancy; 
but if fet go until ten or twelve years old there 
isn’t much chance to make a man or woman out 
of them. 

To be sure some are of more value than others, 
but let us as parents take more of the blame on 
ourselves and live as we would want our children 
to be, for one thing is true and that is ““Whatsoever 
& man soweth, that he will also reap.” If you tell 
your boy girl they are not worth raising, you onl 
are sowing seed to reap later, for he or she will 
soon get ouraged and not try to do any better. 
Encourage them all you can, but never lie to them 
about anything, and if they are a ss will 
feel that you have done your part.—G Nor- 
cutt. 


ENJOYS IMPROVEMENTS IN HOUSE 

We do not think that money would be of an 
good to us if we could not use it for dur quod. 
Therefore, we thought we would make things as 
convenient in and about our home for the ladies 
as well asthe men. We have an air pressure tank 
of 300 gallons capacity in basement—water is 
pumped inte this tank from a spring which is 
about 60 feet from the house; the pressure forces 
water to all parts of the house. We have laundry 
tubs in basement; lavatories on first floor and 
porch; bath room up stairs on second floor; one 
of the largest furnaces for domestic use of a popu- 
lar make, and our home is illuminated with acety- 
lene gas. We have 22 of these lights in the house 
and basement, and they give good satisfaction 
They are wired up from batteries and lighted with 
sparkers, which make them almost as handy as 
electric lights. We think the acetylene lights are 
great for people who cannot have the electric 
lights and do not know how we could get along 
again to go back to the old style oil lampe—it 
would be like trying te go on without Successful 
Farming.—J. P. Koppert, Ohio 


FROM ONE WHO KNOWS 

I have received two issues of your paper and 
when I say that it is the most readable, best put 
together, Soom editoriale to advertisement, farm 
paper I ever read, you have the opinion of a com- 

tent Judge for I have read agricultural papers for 
fife yeare and of all literature they are my hobby. 
7 E Neilan, Kan 





CANNOT PLEASE EVERYBODY 

I thought I would drop you a line and let you 
know what we think of the paper. If you double 
the subscription price we would not be without it 
It is a welcome visitor at our house and is generally 
read first in preference to others. 

We read with interest Our Bulletin and many 
other valuable articles. I notice from time to 
time the letters from a few kickers or knockers, 
and I would like to see them take the responsibility 
as publisher and see how long they would last. 
They ought to know that a paper with 700,000 
circulation would be utterly impossible to satisfy 
everyone and would say to those take your 
medicine and give credit for the many things 
our paper contains. 

Keep on with the current cartoons. They are 
educating. We are getting more than our money's 
worth out of the paper and my only kick is that 
it does not come often enough.—Wm. C. Schott, Ia. 
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LIKES THE ARMY PLAN 

I see in Ferreted Facts for Farmers of your 
January issue a military scheme by James G 
Biauvelt, and am glad to say that what Mr 
Blauvelt said has more good sound sense and 
truth in it to the square inch, than anything | 
ever saw in the same space before in all my life 
I think that if we could send men to our law making 
bodies that had half as much sense as Mr. Blau 
velt, and they would carry out what they preach, 
this country would know no such thing as charity 
and poverty. I am no church member, but just 
let me say “amen” as a sanction to what Mr. 
Blauvelt said.—J. W. Buck, Kan. 


. FAVORS SHORT STORIES 

For my part I enjoy short stories much the best. 
I don't enjoy reading part of a story and waiting 
a month for next installment. I vote for a couple 
of short, a stories in each issue. I am of 
the opinion that a sheet of music sent out with 
each issue would be very acceptable to a majority 
of your readers and believe that it would be a help 
to the farm, notwithstanding the opinion of Mrs 

*. L. A., Pa., to the contrary. 


INTERESTED IN RURAL CREDIT 

Of four farm papers, Successful Farming is the 
first one looked for and read through. I do not 
believe there is a farm paper, or any other paper 
for that matter, which furnishes as much helpful 
information and entertainment for the whole 
family. 

Your articles on rural credit are O. K. Keep at 
it. Itis areal rural credit system we need and until 
we get it, the farmer is not going to derive much 
good from it. Also liked your articles on single 
tax. Let's have more of them. It certainly is a 
question which it would do no harm to pay more 
attention to than is being done in most states.— 
C. A. Oliason, N. D. 


WANTS THE TRUTH 

In my opinion you have the best farm paper 
published. Continue to tell us the truth as to the 
political state of affairs. Most farm journals seem 
to be afraid to let the people know; you are not. 
I pyosesiete that kind of journalism, but always 
stick to the truth, as in my opinion you have done 
8S. P. Coons. 


WANTS BUT ONE SIDE 

We do not wish to take Successful Farming again 
simply because of the stand you take on single 
tax, which we believe would be a curse to farmers 
—Grant Heater, Ore. 

Comment: This comes from a state ridden by 
timber landlords who have scared some of the 
farmers stiff, so it is no surprise to us. The farmer 
who has heard only the hoot owl of opposition te 
single tax is afraid to go home in the dark. It is 
dificult for us to understand how a man who will 
read only one side of a question can be so sure that 
— reading the right side. Sorry. Good-bye.— 

tor. 


APPRECIATES CLEAN ADVERTISING 

Though a subscriber I am not a farmer, but # 
physician with a considerable practice among 
country people and was raised on a farm. 

I subscribed for your paper and like it because 
it is the only cleanfarm paper of the popular price 
that I have ever seen. Your stand on the patent 
medicine business makes me your subscriber and 
friend so long as you keep that ideal and I shail 
do all I can for you with the people with whom ! 
come in contact, and shall pass my copies along 
where I think they will do you most good. 

Aside from your advertisement policy, your 
paper is one of the best and many times worth 
the subscription price. Consider me your friend 
to help you help the greatest number of people 
and command me any time I can serve you.— 
J. Paul Keith, M. D., Ky. 


APPRECIATES OUR COVERS 

We all enjoy your paper very much. Son alwaye 
reads the jokes and we always enjoy them. Your 
covers are always fine; whoever does the designing 
certainly knows his business. 

The reading throughout is splendid, above re 
proach, exceedingly helpful in many ways. We 
are entirely satisfied or our subscription would 
never have carried these many years.—Earl Burns 


WANTS MORE RECIPES 


We are well pleased with the paper as we get 
a great deal of good information from it. I most 
especially enjoyed the Christmas recipes in the 
December number. I would be very glad if we 
could have a page of recipes each month.—Mrs 
Annie Malock, Tex. 

Comment: We have several hundred recipes 
which have been sent in by farm women and sim 
to publish a few seasonable recipes in each issue 
We have felt that it would be necessary to crowd 
out too many other artic!es on home topics to give 
a full e of recipes. What do the farm women 
say.—Editor. 





It is worth more than the cost to have a paper 
that is not afraid to take a decided stand against 
the saloon and other kindred evils.—W. L. 





Continued -on Page 93 
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To put it at once into Half a Million Farm —_— 














COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The big $1.50 farm 
paper, will be mailed 
to you 3 months— 


B Weelis—25 Cents 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN treats farming as a 
business—not only growing stuff, but selling it at 
a profit—the chief end of any business. 

These 13 issues, for 25 cents, would make a book of 
nearly 1,000,000 words and 800 illustrations, covering 
more than 500 farm subjects, divided about as follows: 


























General Farming. .... .95 Articles 







Livestock .. . pari eR 
Marketing, Management and 
Finance . . ‘x ae = 
Buildings, Equipment a and Labor 45 
Poultry .. ee 
Vegetables, Flowers . i ti gt ae 
oo! a ee ae ee 
Orchards and Trees. ... . 45 
Rural Social Life. . .. . .25 






Home Making. ..... .55 “ 






Free Personal Service 


Any farm question that puzzles a reader of THE COUNTRY Lf i 
GENTLEMAN will be answered personally and promptly by es 7 
mail. More than 100 practical experts are at our call to fs / 
render this free personal service. i. fz 
'- 


3 MONTHS Cc 
(13 ISSUES) 25, hy 
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New Wonder-Worker Makes 
Butter in 3 to 5 Minutes 


Finest granular butter, from sweet as 
er SE AL just a few 









of the wrist. it—at our risk 
—you’ll be astounded. New 


> KING Ball-Bearing 
as Separator and Aerator 


/ is the most sensational dairy inven- 
tion in years, New scientific princie 
ple; entirelydifferent from churning, 
Gets 20 to | Y wey oy butter; 


Try it 10 Days FREE! 


You'll! never again use mousey, 
wasteful | pack breaking churns. 
King has sanitary milk i; n° 






bt eo have 
At 5,even 2 $20 on = 
te their homes—eom 
your friendsand Delghbors. 


GET THE BOOK 






to. freight 
at the apien d ea 
in big book. 
imply write for our free 
talog. and wholessle 
prices--terms if desired. 








THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE CO, doy 
686 Detroit St CLEVELAND, 6. 


ROCHESTER 
ROTARY WASHER 


Makes Washday an ordinary day 
by enabling you to go about your 
reguiar work while the washing is 
being done. Put in the clothes, start 
the machine, that’s all. No bother, 
fatigue, or extra expense. 

Simple, quick, inexpensive to use. 
This home cylinder laundry ma- 
chine, with the reversible wringer, 
cleanses by tumbling and the suction ‘of the pot suds 
in revolving wooden cylinder. Is — erated by 
tricity, Water, Gas Engine, or by 

Not Wear Out the Clothes and Washes Clean 

without any tearing or grinding action. Hasa capacti- 
ty of approximately seven sheets or equivalent and 
washes everything from blankets to fine linen. A 
great time and money saver ev washday. Write 
today for descriptive booklet. fention the kind 
of power you desire. We offer 30 Days Free Trial. 
ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER og 


637 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, 
lighten housework as tt has 


ThisGOLD PLATED LOCKET, opens 
to hold two pictures, set with a spark- 

jliny NS ree DIAMOND, and a 22- 
A HAIN and these 4 beauti- 
[LD RINGS Abso- 

one that will sell 
at 1@ cents each 




























$1.20. We Trust 
You and Take Back 
All Not Bold 
Address, 


R.L. Dale Mfg. 
Company 
Providence,R.1. 


Tell Tomorrow’s Weather 
White's W my Prophet forecasts the 


weather 8 to 24 hours in advance. 
Notatoy but a scientifically con- 
structed instrument working 
-» automatically, 


An Ideal Present 

Made doubly interesting by the 

a little hgures of Hansel and Gretel 
ate and the Witch ,who come in and 
out totell you what the weather 
willbe. Handsome, reliable and 
everlasting, 
Size6}4 by 7\ ; fully guar- $]- 00 
Agents Wanted anteed. Sent postpaid for 
pavio WHITE. — 46.419 EB. Water St... Bilwankes, Wis. 













. . 
Mrerne COLLAR: 
State size on and whether 


you want collar like cut or low 
turnover style 

REVERSIOLE COLLAR Se. 
Dept. Bosten, Mass. 


We do oe 
ACCORDION PLEATING:::3*:sseiing 
also ~ a ‘clot 
vered 
Send for price list. Stoux City Skirt c.., Riout oy~ Ta. 


Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Note: This 
readers. We print herein 
oly pl gg Se tlippines 
Tom i10¢ newspapers, 
calamities that have recently startled your locality. 
For instance, suppose a farm house burns down o 
a result of defective flue or a stroke of ligh 
a horse is killed by a bull, or a man slides the 
hay stack u & pitch fork. Tell us about it with 
as few words as possible yet state facts. We will 
use the best. of these examples each month and 
comment thereon, showing how to avoid losses.— 

tor. 


Danger in Public Water Troughs 

In 1903 there were 292 horses with 
landers in Kansas City, which were 
<illed by the authorities. e disease was 
spread through common use of public 
water fountains such as are seen in al- 
most every town and city. Ten years 
later there were but five cases of glanders 
in that city, because the water fountains 
which were dangerous had been taken 











ALA LYE: 


out and a new type put in. These new 
— could only Agta used by filling a pail 
In other 


eo the horses a drink. 
words, the man didn’t have it quite so 
easy but the horses were safe from disease 
tnrough contamination of a public drink- 
ing place. 

ir you would have healthy horses, 
carry your own water pail and never 
let your horse drink from a public foun- 
tain or trough. Horses affected with 
glanders should never be fed, watered, or 
tied in a public place where ‘other horses 
will be fed, watered, or tied so as to ex- 
pose them ‘to danger. 

Train Hits Auto 

From many quarters comes the story 
of lives lost and persons injured and autos 
wrecked because the drivers did not “stop. 
look, listen,” before crossing a rail 
track. It is this haste and recklessness 
that should be “sat down on” real hard 
by those who ride with such drivers. You 
may save a moment or two by rush- 
ing across the track without slowing down 
or mopping, but you may not live to tell 
the sto yy so doing. The foolhardy 
auto driver i is a menace to life. If it were 
only his own life at stake it would be 
serious enough, but when an auto load 
is at his mercy, it makes the responsibility 
far greater. 


A RURAL CREDIT COMMISSION 


Continued from page 71 

him in the secret lobby? Unquestionably. 
The farmer would howe everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by such an in- 
vestigaticn, because nearly every civilized 
country has a sound rura nf credit system. 
The farmer must remember that his mem- 
ber of Congress represents every interest, 
the banker as well as the farmer. I have 
presented the proposed method of investi- 
gation to numerous members of Congress 
and not one has offered any criticism of it. 
This method creates a tribunal whereat 
the selfish interests may appear and estab- 
lish the justness of their own contentions 
and does not subject members of Congress | 
to the stigma of being the representative 
of any special interest. 

(Note: Telegram just received says 
that resolutions will be introduced into 
both House and Senate simultaneously 
incorporating the wish of the organiza- 
tion committee for a commission to in- 
vestigate this question as stated above. 
So let every reader write his congressman 
and his senators to support these resolu- 
tions for a rural credit commission.) 

Remember, the European war will make 
it much harder for the American farmer 
to obtain credit in the future than it has 
been in the past. Captain Smith has been 
nominated for president of the proposed 
rural credit league, and the erican 








farmers could secure no better or abler 
= in this matter than he. 
—Editor, 
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CHAPPED HANDS and LIPS 


Vaseline 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CAMPHOR ICE 


keeps the skin soft and smooth all 
through rough winter weather. 

Sold at drug and department 
stores everywhere in metal boxes 
and tin tubes. Insist on Vaseline 
Camphor Ice. 

Write for free Illustrated booklet 
describing the many “Vaseline” 
preparations. 


ccf Vase Elwin’ bs 
3 
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CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
45 State Gunes a York City 


































FREE 


This isa fine, handsome, clear 

toned, good sized Violin of 
highly polished, beautiful wood 
with np a pegs, finger 
board and tail picce, one silver 
string, three strings, lo 
bow he white rse-hair, box o 
resin and Fine Self- 

Send us your name and ad- 
dress for 24 packages of Blaine 
to sel] at 10 cents a package. 
When sold return our $2.40 and 
we will send you this beautiful 
Violin and outfit just exactly 
as represented. 


BLUINE MFG. CO. 





A soft, luminous light, 
which casts no shadow. 
Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, Makes and burns 
its own gas. Costs 2c a week. 
No dirt, smoke nor odor. 
Over 200 styles, ranging from 
100 to 2000 candle power. 
Absolutely guaranteed. 
Ay Write for illustrated catalog. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
291 + E. Sth St., Canton, Ov 


Per Month 


NOTHING DOWN — Free 8, 
Less than agents’ = 
Shipped on approval. 

want to keepit, send us ts 
month. Our klet is worth 
sending for because it tells 
eos > you how tosave $48. It'sFree. 
: bs | writers Distrib’g Syndicate 

be-246 x. ——— Bivd., 


ATOM: onHATN ERE 


Sunes Ing NEEDLE. go Boek: 
give } 



















NO MONEY 

‘ust send us your name 
address and we will ont 
non 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





AUTOMATIC, ELASTIC CURRENCY 
Continued from page 9 

tinct and separate branches of the army 

One branch 1s the present army for regular 
military duties. This division of the entire 
organization—the military—has nothing 
to do with the financial system exceptin 

as its officers, engineers and system o 

organization which may be used in di- 
recting the next two important new di- 
visions of this united army of industrial 
and military soldiers. 

The second division of this army or 
organization as explained is that of the 
unemployed, or underpaid men, through 
whom new money is issued in considera- ® 
tion of their private work for the benefit 
of the public. We will call them the Uu O ra 1C O a 
——e of Issue. 

e last, or en, branch, we ty 2 
Organization Redemption which the . . 
a Se se en a Le Date and title your negatives permanently, when 
ro to private individuals to redeem you make the exposures. 
this money. 

Kowp this hans division of +" in = | Aare negative that is worth making is worth a date and a title. In 
co ame yee Ve ae eee ee usiness farming, with every picture that you take of stock and crops, 
the body of unemployed who are used only and machinery and buildings, you can write valuable data permanently on 


as an instrument jor the issuance of the : Bet : 
new money when times are about to be- the negative. The places you visit—interesting dates and facts about the 


ome hard at men would be forced children, their age at the time the pictures were made—the autographs of 
out of private work. friends you photograph—these notati i 
One body + TRS eras ~ ee photograp otations add to the value of every picture 
nen Oa the circulation, and the y ‘ 
other y, or army, is used to redeem, Just release a stop and a door opens in the back of the Kodak ; write whatever notation 
or contract and lessen the volume of money. you want; expose from 1 to 5 seconds ; close the door and you are ready for the next exposure. 
Every Man a Job On the margins between the negatives will appear a permanent photographic reproduction 
This system of currency based upon of the notation you made. It is not a part of the Autographic plan to reproduce this in the 


x er would woe A keeping the print but that it simply be preserved as a permanent record on the negative. It is obvious, 


labor pow 
millions of private citizens in a healthy however, that such records can be shown on the prints themselves whenever desired. 


settled condition with exactly the right 
amount of money to keep every branch The greatest photographic advance in twenty years. 


of commerce and industry megs 
n the part 
and 





By this system self interest o Autographic Kodaks now ready in a score of styles and sizes from $9.00 up. 


of labor would be used to in 
self interest on the part of employers EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

would be used to contract currency. We li Salty ° : 
vous ey, ner Lermemg ete wn 4 yn ~ nl es 373 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
strongest for uman , 

increase or decrease the circulation. 


It would prevent labor individually or 
by @apunisation from holding up the N “aia 3 LIGH BEATS ELECTRIC 
employer and. it ‘would prevent the ew OR GASOLINE 
pore jo nggtye pecrer gwen = - 10 Days FREE-—Send No Money 

Since it is impossible to answer in one BUF ve you to pay us a cent until you have use 
Paregenen Overy ee — weno \ 4 ° modern light iP your own home ten days, then you 
Bu ma perm analyze \ = . ibly lose a cent. We want 
onl explain this theory in language I WY = / am my Le 

¢ oil lamp- 


avi t i i‘ J 3 / acetylene. hts and is put out like 
have used upon other occasions. Any re-| YN: / Fee eet owt he os oS 


statements are made to offer some of the <3 ZO 
features again from different angles so as - 4 Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon 
to reach men who are biased and have =| he iF common coal oil Gaevennee), tee. emobe or 
inherited bias in favor of what has been . 
used since long before the days of King 
Solomon. 

(Copyrighted by John O. Yeiser—1915.) 

(To be Continued) 
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MY LITTLE GIRL 

Bhe left me for the city’s din 

So young, 80 sweet, 80 maiden-shy, 
How could I know her parting kiss 

Was but the long, the last goodbye? 
Her hair in golden’ ringlets shone, 

Her eyes were blue; her teeth were pearl. 
Oh, no one knows how fair she was! 

My little girl! My little girl! 


Where is she now, my precious one? 

Is she at rest, or worse chan dead? 
What storm of anguish and despair 

Have beaten down that girlish head? 
How could she fail to come to me, 

Un o’er mastered in the whirl 
She lost her woman—truth, and sank— 


: +e - . : gt pr ¢ are “? ase 
a ae ® Use the Sheldon Appliance 44 
I might have hept her by my cide \ 30 Days at Our Risk ; 














ely at home, but I was vain! 
I ho her fortune she would make— 
Ob heart! How can I bear this pain— 
The fame and wealth of all the world 
Could not outweigh one silken curl, 
If to my bosom I could clasp 
My hittle girl! My little girl! 


Oh, eager mother, knowing not 

The myriad wolves who seek for prey, 
The million pitfalls ever spread 

For girlish feet, along the way, 
Listen to me, and try to keep 


Your d hters, saf io . - - Staiearaeaticle i 
~ from despair and death, your ha Back of each advertisement in Successful Farming is an 
May save your darling littie giris expert in that particular Jine. Don’t hesitate to call on them. 


—Ellen Trayne 








SUCOBSSFUL FARMING 


Read The Real Reasons 


Here’s the BIG REASON in a nutshell: We undersell 
everybody because our buying methods are original— 
different from anyother concern. We don’t buy in the - 
lar way. Mainly big forced sales of brand new, desirable 
stocks Interest us; $1,000,000 Rug Auctions, Furniture Exposi- 
tions, Sheriff's and Receivers’ Sales, etc. Manufacturers, Job- 
bers, Big Retail Stores forced to sacrifice for ca turn to us 



















for quick help—our tremendous Buying Power, backed by $10,- 
000,000 capital, gives us the first choice of the cream of su 


goods at our own figures. 
Buy like we do—NOTHING BUT BARGAINS! Share 


the benefits of our PRICE WRECKING i Sys- 
order on this 

















Lumber Prices S-M-A-S-H-E-D £")\“Harris Brothers, the Great 
Send Your Bills to Us For Our’ , BY Price Wreckers, Saved Me B annint 


FREIGHT PAID PRICES my A, 
We lead the world on Lumber! 


“i Only $759.00 buys the material to 
No one can compete with us on ”” build this beautiful modern Harris 
#our great specialty. Our bed- 


Home No. 6-J: an up-to-date full 2- 
mrock B-U-S-T-E-D prices on 


+ %-room house with bath—a 
over 20,000,000 feet of brand h 


ome that any real man or 
4 new, high grade material, suitable woman would be proud and happy 
for every building need, undersell 


== toown. Easily built under our no ; 
2 every concern on earth. Make nog 
























no extras, system,with 

istake! When the “Great Price Wreckers” say positive, accurate plans. The tre-' 
it—it’s so!! No matter who or where you are—or mendous saving is due to our dif. 
what you’re going to build—we positively guarantee buying and selling meth- 
to make you a tremendous saving on material. The simple, easy ods; only one of over 100 simi- 
yay to make us prove it is to send us your lumber bills and get ae 


our $10,000 Book sf Piass: Coupon or letter brings it FREE, 
our OOK O. upon or ictter 

our figures. Prices talk! Secing is believing. Come to Chicago. § F po 

Visit our vast 40-acre PRICE WRECKING plant. View the 


READY CUT doors and window frames, inside door jambs, outside 
millions upon millions of feet of choice up-to-grade lumber await- 


door and window casings, balance in lengths to work without 
ing your selections, and all possible ¢ will dl ! You cutting or waste, wherever possible. Coupon with |$2.00 brings 
will then realize that it would be the height of folly to buy lumber 


complete set of blue print plans, specifications, material list and 
guaranteed delivered price to your station. If plans do not suit, 
from any one but us. We require no money In advance. Send 
us your lumber bills now! 











=> return them and we will refund you 50c. 
no money down on shipments of material. 













Hog Troughs 

















LS aehoneecil 
890s i 


Rec octon 8 guge 
Re Fe ise Wloartoce weight wel 
Soe es 





. * Order ist No. 3X-46. 
ROOFING PRICES A-I-D-D-L-E-D 
47¢ For Ready Roofing | 4460774": 
heaviest 3 ply rubber surfaced perfect ting fe a nied ral 

. 26 igh 
roof covering. Our Ajax brand in rolls con- ie up Lihrara Tae 
taining 108 square feet. 2 to 3 pieces in every Sanus $1.78. 
roll. Nails and cement included. For 8 
ee Se Galvanized Fence Wire 


7Sc. Order by lot No. JX-30. 

price per squate47e. Order by lot No. JX-1 

M GET OUR FREIGHT | length, to 250 ft. not as to 

oa 3 19 aid PRICES ON OA length. Above price is for.) gauge. Order by lot No. JE-187, 
oofing VANIZED ROOFIN 








41G BoCcK 
HOC TAR 





















































> j 
et sareadte sett Atenas now, corre: Barbed Wire Less Than 26 Roa 

- weight, sheets about 2 ft. x 2 ft., un- Satvemtzes, Beevy welewt barbed wire, epon 

Bi 82.38 bo Ly Pa paceion ne Seacieeet en Upraee eeh Send me Free of sost your big Price 
gees ryohng . " and 72 ip, long. 1-4 ae aoe per reel, $1.45 Wrecker Beek ef 50,000 Bargains. 





Ask for tree rooting book today. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. °°* chickco 
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OUR BULLETIN 


Continued from page 88 














CASTS HIS VOTES 
I wish to join others in saying I think 8. F. a 
zood, clean pa and I do not think any reference 
o the rights of women can be called party politics 
ys did A. D. Sims, of Texas. First, let me vote 
wainst continued stories and in favor of short 
stories; 88 your paper only comes once a month I 
sould lose interest in a story that run longer than 
two issues. Second, I want to say I see no harmin 
our cartoons. Third, I want to join Mrs. F. L. A. 
f Pa.,in voting against music. Fourth, I join E. F. 
{ Minn., that a list of farm bulletins issued by the 
government would benefit many, but see no special 
-eason for the automobile department.—M. H. D., 
Utah. 


NOT AFRAID OF POLITICS 

I admire your nerve and pluck and the way you 
zo after those kickers and knockers. If you would 
isten to them, your nice, 1 paper would soon 
be no more, Please keep on editing your cartoons 
as they convey an idea that we cannot get other- 
wise. I think all de ments of your paper are 
very fitting and a little condensed politics not out 
yf place even in a farmers’ paper. You arein a posi- 
tion to get the facts and just what the farmer ought 
to know, so give it to us. I am sorry for Mr. Sims 
of Texas. When I read his little piece, I just stepped 
to where I had my 8. F. filed away, looked up April, 
1913, number, turned to page 6 and read the edi- 
torial on woman suffrage and, although I was 
in the South, I can truthfully say I approve of 
every word of it. How can a man see a negro walk 
up to the polls and vote as he pleases and then not 
allow the woman that loves him and he ought to 
love the same privilege. Let the women vote if 
they want to. are as as men no doubt. 
lf we do not like what is published don't kick. Be 
4 man, not a mule. ly the item just suited 
nine tenth’s of the people whoread it. It is variety 
we want in reading — ifi a ea 
progressive men to push the work, if you want to see 
things hum.—J. H. O., Ark. 


COULDN’T KEEP STILL 

We have taken 8S. F. for over eight years and as 
jong as it is printed our family will continue to take 
it, but I couldn't read the January issue and keep 
still when I got over to page 62 and read the third 
item under “Our Bulletin.” It was signed “A 
New Subscriber.” When I read that criticism, I 
wondered which cartoon pinched him so that he 
felt obliged to demand the discontinuance of the 
cartoons. I was glad to see the cartoons appearing 
in the same issue with his criticizing letter. If he 
irops his subscription, let me know and I'll send 
you three from level-headed appreciative people. 

1 do not like a continued story as well as one 

which ean be read at one sitting. I liked the story 
of the “Man Who Had a Motto,” also the other 
tory, “The Beautiful Bubble Burst.” I do not 
avor the page of music for this reason: A of 
pusic is printed in most Sunday papers and how 
many did you ever see sitting on a piano? I have 
yet to see one saved or even at home or 
among our neighbors. Music is cheap, already 
orepared in folio form with attractive frontispieces 
and designed to stand on a piano rack. However, 
I am not so “narrow” as to threaten the discon- 
tinuance of my subscription because a sheet should 
appear. Give those who want music a sheet and 
atill consider me a tual subscriber. 

If any one page of 8. F. is cut out let it not be 
Our Balletin.” You a thorn once in a while, 
ut theroses so outnumber them as to convert the 

rnocks into boosts.—M. W. E., Ohio. 

Comment: If you could have seen his remark 

about the New Subscriber we cut out! Wow!l!— 
tditor, 


FINDS RECREATION IN MUSIC 

I oes with L. M. B., Mo., in to con- 
inued stories; we always look forward to their com- 
ng so much. I do not say they have to be long 
sontinued stories; the short continued ones are 
ice. I also like the short stories in your paper and 
we enjoy reading them. Give us some ones, 

In regard to J.’a letter in r to music, 
a fer one would like t, Most of [pe Sener =—s 
of this younger generation can enjo 
nusic—I for one. Perhaps am L. A., Pa, is 
one of those farmer’s wives who does not think 
farm women have any time for recreation of that 
sort; thatitis only a waste of time. I think alittle 
recreation during the day is very restful. We 
farmers’ wives have a lot of hard work cor»pared 
with our city sisters and if you sit down all tired 
out and &@ good story or play a little on the 
piano or organ, you feel rested h to © to 
work again, at least I do.—Mrs. F. N. L., N. Y. 

Comment: While quite a number of our readers 
have e themselves in favor of music in 
8. F., there arealso who do not favorit. The 
majority of those who have written have argued in 
favor of music in the home, with which we most 
heartily agree. 

Our editor plays a number of instruments; his 





wife is a fine pi ; his oldest daughter plays the 
violin and 0; his second daughter plays the 
cornet; his thi daughter is only 9 years old, but is 
starting on the piano; the two younger children wi 


will 
tackle some instrument as soon as they are old 
enough to do so. All of the Secors sing. Can you 
beat that for a musical family? 

The real question is whether or not 8. F. should 
furnish the music. We are investigating the possi- 
bility of furnishing music, at least to those who want 
it, but there are many things to consider. 


It requires a lot of space to publish music and, 
of course, the space given to music means that much 
less space for something else. There are so many 
types of music and euch a variety of tastes omens 
music lovers that it is a question whether we coul 
satisfy a very large percentage, even of those who 
want music. The fact that practically all music 
is copyrighted and that in the case of the best 
music it would be difficult and Fry, cqpenaive to 
obtain permission to publish it, if ind such per- 
mission could be obtained at all, must be considered. 
Unless we can give our readers good music, we will 
give them none. Postal regulations do not pout 
us to send a separate sheet of music with each 
copy of 8. F.—Assoc. Editor. 


ONE WHO REALIZES OUR PROBLEM 

Three years ago I found a few of 8. F. 
minus the name of the publisher of pub- 
lication. I was so greatly struck with the quality 
of its reading matter that I kept it in memory, 
when I received Mr. M ith's name 
a@ month ago I immediately forwarded my sub- 
scription. aving the January number now be- 
fore me, I feel it my duty to answer a few of the 
statements made in “Our Bulletin.” 

As to continued stories, I cannot see where there 
is any place in 8. F. for them as it is filled to the 
brim with information that is much more valuable 
than fiction. Then the small amount of space 
that could be devoted to it would carry a real good 


weary 
Shoot the cartoons along for what is life withouta 
smile nowandthen? Besides thechildren love them. 
I have not the least idea in the world that A. C. 
Sims is a 2 yrs at all. Auvene who | at one 
special article or department in a paper has not 
followed the press close enough to be familiar with 
the make-up of journalism even in its A B C 
It is the ce of every paper in the land (all 
papers of all classes endeavor to do so) to 
matter that reaches all classes of ita readers. I 
take a five dollar per year daily paper that devotes 
about two pages every day to the ; horse rac- 
ing, base ball, ete. Such matter I jutely refuse 
to read but at the same time I know there are thou- 
sands who enjoy it. I know that i 


hy he should cut out these sporting 
pages to, ease me at the displeasure of the other 
ellow. It may be the same with S. F. Before the 
end of the its editor may publish many articles 
that I will not fancy at all, yet others will. 
There are too many people in this world that re- 
fuse to eat the hay and don’t wish any else 
toeatit. 8. F. is trying to feed a little flock of more 
than 700,000 sheep and goats on pure, farm 
sense and if the goats will not eat it, let therm stand 
SF 8 OR ee ae RD SS. 
. H. E., Ky. 


SOME FAIR-MINDED COMMENTS 
Referring to someone’s request for a page of 
music, I think your pages are too valuable to be 
used in laying a piece of music that could be 
pay y the subscriber at a music store for 
ve or ten cents. It would be better to publish a 
sheet of music as a supplement to be sent to those 
who would send postage for it. 

As toa page of religious matter, I think you would 
be getting on thin ice to undertake it. Although 
I am a supporter of religion and the bible from 
which it is taken, writing and teaching from it as 
the spirit moves me, I realize that your 
700, subscribers you have represented man- 
ner of creeds and beliefs, as well as infidels and athe- 
ists. If you published ing no’ omina- 
tional you, at least, would be opposing the non- 
believers, and, although I have no sympathy for 
them, they, as subscribers are entitled to con- 
sideration. 

I think you would please a greater number if 
you would give a page to those who have something 
to exe . For instance, Mrs, Smith could say 
“I have some quilt blocks I would exc for 
flower seeds,”’ or Tommy Jones could say “I have 
Belgian hares to exchange for a camera or air rifle.” 
It would be like bringing the jobless man and man- 
less job together. Please think it over. You could 
itnnwnaes 
‘or 

Please don't gre us any long drawn out con- 
tinued stories. Give us short pithy stories of one 
or two founded on facts like “A Man Who 

A Motto,” in this January number—C. H. 8., 


LAYS BLAME ON DYSPEPSIA 
do not write very often but saw so many kicks 


3 


suff I hope you will not pay much attention to 
‘w remarks. I will bet that both of those 


pave hed’ Che dyspepetn Sor coventesn yoann, 
I do not like contin ee eS oy 


ot say I 


the Bulletin I just felt like pulling a pi off |; 
f i man 
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Made-fo-Measure 

Express Prepaid $915 
Pants cut in the latest 

FP style. Made-to-your 

{ individual measure. Fit, work- 


manship and wear guaranteed. 














A SAXON 





Made to your individual 
workmanship, fit and quality. 


; cot OU ARANTEED 
-—t Lf, 4 


AGENTS WANTED Y 
Sete ad 2 


RELIABLE TAILORING CO., Dept.2302 , CHICAGO 





WARRANTED 


SAG 
Py Se, matin : 
C/IEPRY VALLEY 


FLANNEL 





If you wear a flanne! shirt 


it's worth while to know who made the flan- 
nel—there's a difference. See that the shirt 
you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 
band showing that it's made of the cele- 
brated, warranted 


Cherry Valley Flannel 
Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 
ities of any flannel made. Manufactured by 
a mill that was making flannel in your 
grandmother's time. 

VALLEY WOOLEN MILLIS, Cherry Valley, Mass. 
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PREPARING FOR A ROSE GARDEN 

Many recommend preparing beds for 
roses in autumn, but the real experience 
of some of our best rose growers tells of 
best success derived from late winter or 
very early spring preparations. The very 
finest roses are easily grown. 

Select a location not exposed to north 
or west winds, but with every other 
exposure well open. If the soil is a deep 
sandy one, or there is a lower strata 
which will furnish an excellent drainage, 
the excavation should be but two feet 
deep, but if in a solid clay soil where under- 
drainage is poor, the excavatien should be 
at least three feet in depth to insure 
success. 

If the drainage is good, use a pick on the 
lower strata after the two feet of soil or 
sand has been removed, and open it up 
well. Place sod, grass side down, on top 
of the well-picked drainage, and then 
cover this with coarse manure to a depth 
of several inches, and fill to within five 
inches of the surface with a heavy, but 
very rich soil composed of good garden 
loam and well rotted manure; fill in the 
top layer with a soil that is not rich. It 
would be wise to allow for sinking, and 
in doing this the bed may be raised two 
or three inches. 

If the subsoil is heavy, and drainage is 
necessary, use coarse gravel, broken stone, 
clean cinders, and old plaster mortar, in 
the bottom, and let this be from ten to 
twelve inches in thickness. The rest can 
be prepared as described above. 

The reason there should be rather poor 
soil placed on the surface is that the rich 
soil beneath will induce a lower growth 
of roots, and this will insure a heavy and 
very fine crop of roses. 

Such a bed can be prepared in February 
or March as well as in a warmer time. 
Even if the surface is frozen, the lower 
earth can be removed and the bed built 
up as well as in autumn and the strength 
of the soil will be there for the spring- 
planted roses. Allow eighteen inches each 
way for teas, and hybrid teas, and about 
two feet each way for hybrid perpetuals. 
—J.T.T 

FOR HELIOTROPE LOVERS 

Every one loves heliotrope, and any 
improvement in this plant will be received 
with great interest. The latest im- 
provement is a giant heliotrope known as 
the Fire Queen. 

It is avery dwarfed bushy plant, making 
a close, dense growth bearing dark metal- 
lic green foliage, and immense panicles of 
rich, reddish-purple flowers, which are 
very sweetly scented. It is richer, more 
compact, and a brighter flower than any 
of the older or more common heliotropes, 
and it will have a place in the gardens of 
many. The seed is scarce as yet, and 
consequently quite expensive, but florists 
will sell single plants at a price within 
the reach of all.—J. T. T. 





BEGIN FEEDING GERANIUMS 
EARLY 


In February or March when the geran- 
ium plants you started last autumn from 
cuttings need larger pots, and you decide 
to place those now in a two-inch pot in 
a three-inch one, or those in a three-inch 
to a three and a half or four-inch pot, it 
would be wise to use a little bone meal in 
the soil used in the repotting. A four 
inch pot full of bone meal to a large coal 
bucket of soil well mixed will be about 
right. 

In repotting do not shatter off the dirt 
from the roots, but soak the pots well be- 


AMONG THE FLOWERS 


Some Seasonable Hints 









fore removing the plants, and then tap 
the edge of the t on some wooden ob- 
feet, and the bal! of roots and earth will 
eave the pot nicely. Sprinkle a little of 
the new earth in the bottom of the larger 
pot, carefully place the ball of earth and 
roots in the center, and work in some of 
the new soil all round it. Use the finger 
or a blunt stick to pack the earth about 
the roots. If the plant is kept in the center 
of the new pot, there is a chance to feed 
the roots clear round. This will make 
flower buds appear 

Pots of but one-half to one size larger, 
will keep the plant from wasting its 
energy in making more roots, and as it 
becomes pot-bound, the geranium is 
certain to bloom 

Early flowering geraniums should be 
secu in this manner from the plants 
started early last autumn. Late cuttings 
of course will be a little later developing 
bloom, but will make good plants if Pept 
rather root-bound.—J. T. t 


MAKING GERANIUMS BLOOM IN 
INTER 


A reader of these columns has written 
for instructions in producing geranium 
blooms in winter 

The most successful method of inducing 
a geranium to flower in winter is to pre- 
vent the plant from blooming during the 
summer. 

The smaller geraniums in May or June 
can be kept in a four-inch pot, and these 
pots set out of doors and cared for as 
you would most any ordinary house 
plant, but always pinching back and not 
allowing it to make a very heavy growth, 
or put up any flower buds. Continue this 
during the summer and autumn months, 
and when the plants are taken indoors 
the pinching off of the buds may cease 
with those you desire to begin flowering 
quite early, and the ones you prefer to be 
held back for late winter flowering may 
be pinched a little longer 

Bone meal will help tly in produc- 
ing fine large flowers if aatel in small 
quantities about the time you cease 
pinching off the buds. 

A geranium will not bloom in a pot very 
freely unless it be root-bound. It be- 
comes in this condition while the plant 
is being prevented from sending forth its 
flowers. Asa rule the pink sorts make the 
best winter bloomers.—J. T. T. 


PALM CULTURE 

Palms require plenty of heat and mois- 
ture, although it is not necessary that they 
be in the direct rays of the sun. Moisture 
should be app quite frequently, not 

rmitting the soil to become dried out. 
The foliage should be sprayed or sprinkled 
frequently, or washed off with a soft rag or 
sponge. is injurious to the leaves. 

Earth for palms should be composed as 
follows: one-fourth rich loam, such as is 
found directly beneath old sod, or produced 
by allowing sod to thoroughly decay, and 
one-fifth pure, clean sand, one-fifth com- 
post from the cow stable, well decomposed 
and two-fifths of very rotten leaf mould 
from the woods where leaves and decayi 
wood forms a light rich earth. These 
should be well mixed, and used in all cases 
whether repotting or first planting. 

Palms require abundant root space. 
Large palms need large tubs. 

A dose of castor oil occasionally is very 
beneficial to the palm. Apply this to the 
soil. A teaspoonful to each two feet in 
height is a good rule. Most palms grow 
rather slowly, and the oil stimulates them 
to more vigorous growth.—J. T. T. 
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Once Grown Always 


Maule’s Seeds 


Endorsed by more than 450,000 pro- 
gressive gardeners as the best ever 
Our new Seed Catalogue contains everything 
good in seeds, bulbs, small fruits and plants. 
50 illustrations; 176 es. Free to any one 

sending us a request for it. Send for it y- 
WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 

2126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bend 10 cents, mention this paper we 

will enclose in the catalogue a vacket a 

the above GIANT pansy. 

















The Chinese 
Woolflower 


The three most populas 
garden flowers the world 
over were all named and 
introduced by us within the 

20 years (the Golden 

» Hybrid Cosmos and 
Gladiolus Childsi America 
¥ a record without a paralle! 
This year we add to the tric 
another novelty equally 
pepe equally valuable 


and —- brillian 
cy. It find its way 
over the world as quickly 





annual. 
The Chinese Woolflower is a Celosia of new “form 
and easy growth, two feet high with a score of 


each crowned with a great crimson ball of 


Price 20 cts. per pkt. of 40 to so seeds; & pkt 
for 50 cts,, together with New LUE PETUNIA a 
GIANT SUMMER COSMOS free for trial and Catalog. 

Our Big Catalogue of Flower‘and Veg: Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants and rare new Fruits /rce to all who apply. Weare the 

growers in thc world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahl 
Lilies, Iris, etc,, and our stocks are best and chea 


jas, 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
A Bargain Collection of 
FLOWER SEEDS 


FOR 12 CENTS 
all new 










ocks 10 Weeks, & Colors; Mig: 
on .mixed and Sweet Allys- 
The 10 Packages only 12¢. 

With each order we 


With wach orter “2 GOOD POULTRY 


@ quarterly magazine, devoted to specia, crops and intensive 
farming, with special attention to the care and handling of 
. ‘Tells how to make $200 per acre per year on any farm 
to 100 acres. Geod Poultry alone, l(c a copy; 25c a year 
inclading acopy of new book, Intensive Farming. 










. Writetonight 
SHOREWOOD FARMS CO., Saugatuck, Mich 











ick’ < Guid 
and 
Vick’s ‘= e 
Now Severalnew features. Contains For 
Ready Valuable practicalinformationon 4915 
wariele "Perseus Vaclecling at 
new Or 66 years the | authority on 
v ble, Flower and Farm Seeds, -; a 
and Trees. Send for your copy today. It is e 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y- 
20 Stone Street The Flower City 











Succesful Farming’s advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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Giant Flowered 


Gladiolus 
25 Bulbs for 25 Cents 


age Paid 
This ¢ ously blossomed flower, bril- ff 
fiant and beautiful as an orchid, costs ‘aya 
jess and blossoms more than any other h\ Me 
plant. Makes brilliant display, needs lit- a #\ 
tle care. Unequaled for cutting— ‘eed 
wo weeks in water. Starts blooming in |e ~ 4) 
early summer—keeps at it until cut off by Ay >a 
frost. Long, graceful spikes each bear 20Bai0 - 
or more flowers. From two to four spikes %, : a 
to each bulb. Always bloom the first year. 77] 
jrown on our big Northern farm in the “tin? 
climate that makes early flowers, hardy 
plants, bigger and brighter biossoms. 


Our Introductory Offer 


25 bulbs for 25 cents. R 
sach person. 25-cent coupon included, 
good on next order. 

FREE 1915 catalog tells ali about our 
big line of Northern-grown field, flower 
and garden seeds. Hardy, thoroughbred 
potatoes, beans, peas, etc., insure b 
money-making crops. Our seeds are 
everywhere by professional growers. 

Write a postal today. (b 


DARLING & BEAHAN 
403 Michigan Street, , Mich. 

























200 to pay 
will mail 
with full tnstructicas, *. 
—y + my omg 

the 


UR GREAT $=": CATALOGU 


FREE—OVER 200 FLOWERS SHOWN In 
Bros. Bex 500 


ewe EF brick or board. It grows rapidly, is per- How to Buy 

varieties. Gigantic in aise, manent, and does not have a ency to} If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you 

richest and unique colors. w under shingles or weather ing | from our factory as safely and satisfactorily as it 
to help pay postage and Fie In the fall th eae Heed tame tak We make expert tion and 

SEND 0 CENTS ing and receive this ke the trumpet creeper. in the guarantee the piano to , or it returns at our 

ig Introductory Collertion of Pansies; pearantera | foliage takes on bright tints of red and | expense for freights. Liberal allowance for old 

to please, and our handsome Seed and e)| yellow. Ordinary Virginia creeper, which | Piance in exchang Attsactive ay, pone 


owers we i 


fi mail you our booklet 
Mention this paper. ok. Don’t walt. | good 



















The Wonder of the World. 
Rose Bushes with roses on them tn 8 
weeks from the time the seed was 
planted. It may not seem possibie but 
we Guarantee it to be so. They will 
BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer, and when 3 years 
old Will have 5or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush. Will grow in the house 
in the winter as well as in the ground 
mer. — All The Year Around. Package 


f seed with directions and 
ur guarantee by mail 10 cts. 


APAN SEED CO., Box 39, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN, 


OSES £7 NEW CASTLE 


is the name offour famous beek om rose culture. Mag- 
Bificently printed in actual colors. Gives expert ad- 
vice to amateur rose growers. Describes our famous 
bardy roses--the best for Lome planting in America 
--and tells how to grow them. A wonderful book and 
the to ive of its kind published. it's FREE 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 259 New Castle, ind. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_-___-—_—_——__ -__—- eee > - 
















wervsene 


your 
terns give Fy Mahe: fores sh 8b 
MAN eR . 
MA " 
ble Delights “ ad ane new fer Fie fie 
sample pos ' » 
M NEY BACK vs ae RY “Live 
~presentatives ‘ ve 
WHITE FLAME LI COMPANY 
64 i Rapids, Mich. 


Clark Building, Grand 


It pays to keep bees right and 

EES raise your own Ho . Send to- 

day for free Catalog of BEE SUP- 

PLIES and eample copy of the 

\merican Bee Journal, valuable to beginners and all. 
DADANT & SONS, 

Box 1D Barmiltom, Xi. 


ARK’S FLORAL GUIDE: all about Flowers, 
a Surprise Mixed Flower Seed Pk@., 1000sorts, a 
10¢ Seed Coupon, and copy Park's Floral Maga- 
zine, the oldest and most popular Floral Magazine in the 
World, allforstamp. Don't miss it. Geo. W. Park, LaPark,Pa. 











BEAUTIFY OR HIDE UNSIGHTLY 
OBJECTS 


There is no reason the farm home should 
not possess all the beauty that nature 


makes possible. Yet the reverse is too 
often the case. Too often the farm home 
is a collection of unpainted buildi 
often partially wrecked; old lumber an 
timbers piled up here and there; fenced 
with no uniformity; weeds waist high or 
higher; old machinery standing around or 
dumped in fence corners; boxes, barrels, 
tools, old clothes or harness cluttering up | 
the porches; and all the other little things | 
that go to make up a horrid jumble where 
beauty and order should prevail. 
_ When a few trees, shrubs, vines or bud- 
ding plants will do so much to overcome 
all this ugliness there is no excuse for its 
existence. The busiest housewife can 
lant a few castor beans, and wild cucum- 
, or set out a few shrubs. 





There are many suitable tall growing | ing is embodied in the little Gre 
plants and shrubs to shut out the unsightly above. In length (five feet) it fits the 
ard and buildings. Probably the | smallest room. 
oe it for the largest parlor. 
pear trees or altheas. The pear screen | & Pond response to fashion’s demand for 
will bear fruit and the altheas will be a|@ little Grand, reduced in price and space 
mass of bloom from midsummer until | requirement but of highest musical quality 


rear 
very is a permanent screen of dwarf 


frost. Both can be made so compact as to 
completely hide all behind them to a con- 
siderable height. If there are rear fences 
they can be covered with vines. A quick 
growing screen higi, enough for this pur- 


pose can be made by planting castor beans pa Vaile Be hal d 

: grade—the vest 
or Russian sunflowers. Cannas are not so Their distinguished reputation rests on 
over half a century's experience and a re 
cord of satisfactory service in 400 looting 
Educational Institutions and nearly 60, 
American homes. 


tall growing, but their tropical foliage and 
brilliant flowers are attractive. 

Gourds and wild cucumber vines are 
valuable to hide old piles of rubbish 
stumps, fences, half-dead trees, or old 
buildings. Support must be provided if 
they are to climb as they will not cling to 


: .} | and givi 
the surface of the building material. intending buyer, write ws today. 


Boston ivy, will cling to any surface, stone, 


is closely allied to the 





of “grands,” “players,” and “uprights” 


n ivy, is alsoa mail the coupon now. 
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A New Small Grand 
The latest trend in artistic piano design- 
Grand 


shown 












Its tone-volume qualifies 
It is the Ivers 








Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS — 









For a catalogue describing our entire line 






information valuable to any 




















vine for growing over buildings, 
though it does not cling to all surfaces as 
ay ! ~ does the ivy. ; — ul that you 
get the nia creeper, for the poison Ivy 
ote 9 greatly, though i‘ can be 
easily distinguished, for it has three leaves 
in a cluster, or divisions to the leaf, while 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to _ 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
131 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 









Name ———— 











the Virginia creeper has five. ’ 
Clematis is a splendid porch vine and 
equally valuable for covering stumps or old 
machinery or fences. It oo rapidly and 
is permanent. In the fall it is a mass 
pure white bloom of delicious fragrance, 


scenting the air for a long distance around. 

The pooepianrege are good Re. and force nicht inte any. Ghees beter 

there are many others, some of them com-/ gas, i 

ing the first year from seeds, like the bal- Hale, Ch ~ Try? > Stones, PMN 
|sam apple, cypress, moon-flower, and | §o%c?,'* ight from S Aaa 


morning plory The maderia vine comes 
from a tu ut it grows so rapidly it soon 


covers a large space, and it has very fra-| whom we can refer new customers e 
advan F 7 
flowers in the fall. The tubers | Bypiryjat are? Sctac tee Ae 


grant white ; 
are easily taken up and kept overin the cel- 
lar.—L. H. C. 


“T like Succeseful Farming says Mrs. 
Smith, “because even its advertisements 
are full of helpful information, and when 
I want to answer an ad I never need to 
hesitate. When an advertiser says so and 
so in Successful Farming the paper stands 
back of it. irefer to Successful Farming’s 
advertisements more than any other 
paper.” 
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Lamp 
300 Candle Power 














COSTS 


We want one 





FY) 





SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP Co. 
277 Factory Bidg., Kensas city, ® Mo. 
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fq sellers. Big profits for you. 
Das eagle atom Seo 
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Barnett Clothes Line Reel—Con- 
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HOME DEPARTMENT 











from letter to 




















if you will. 


the heart. 


frowning face. 


collar and tie, and above all, a smile. 


be surprised at the quick, warm gl 


Measure for Measure 


IFE is not always spelled in one way, friend 
may be simple, plain, easy; for another, spelled in long, hard 
syllables, complex and strange. But always, as we go on 
fetter and page to page, we find it giving back, 
full measure, what we have been givi 
have been thinking Life has dealt 
and see what you are giving to Life. 
squash in the early spring, we never dream that the sun, 
' the rain, and the damp, sweet earth will transform it into 
” arose. Just for an experiment stop ae yourself 
and remember the one whose lot you can brighten a bit, 
Make a resolve to help someone each day. 
Pass lightly over things that hurt—that cause the 


If you wake in the morning and find it raining, do not spoil the day by 
grumbling. It is enough to have clouds outside without letting them 
darken the soul. You cannot change the weather, you know, but you can 
make yourself, and those about you, wretched! fe b 
It is a good idea to keep something particularly bright 
and cheerful for a rainy day; a little dash of brightness, a perfectly fresh 


When you run across a patch of weeds in your neighbor’s square of life, 
do not gloat over it. Remember that your own may not be entirely free 
from the growth, and when you see another tryi 
forth a “God-speed” on the way. Just for a try, help pull them up. You 
won't need to talk about it. Perhaps the giving of a cheerful smile is all 
you can do, but if your heart is in it you will find some way, and you will 


It is not the problem of the world that confronts us, but our own. Not 
as the world sees it; not as our neighbors see it; not as our own best loved 
ones see it, but as God and our own soul know it. No matter how it is 
spelled, or how impossible of mastery it seems, the key lies just there, 
between God and our own soul. No matter how —- e Valley or how 
sharp the stones; no matter how blindingly tears may di 


For one it 


out to it. If you 
with you pause 
en we plant a 


h of anger to enter 


y uncomfortab ny 


to root them out, send 


ness creeping into your own soul. 


the eyes, or how 


many times we have stumbled and been down, the instant we throw wide 
the door between God and our soul we'll hear the guiding cry, “This is the 
way!’’, and lo! God will be standing there. 





—L. D. Stearns. 








WHATCAN BE DONE WITH ENAMEL 
I have found all sorts of uses for a can 
of enamel, which I try to keep in the house 
at all times. I painted the inside of all 
my cupboards with several coats of white 
enamel. This saves me much labor, for 
instead of renewing papers on the shelves 
once a week, I simply have to wipe the 
shelves up with a damp cloth, unless they 
have become very much soiled; then I use 
a little white soap and water. The cup- 
boards not only look clean and sanitary 
when thus treated, but the enamel stops 
up «'l cracks and crevices, and therefore 
no insects can get access to the cup- 
board. Even the tiny ants, which are 
the pest of so may housewives, have to 
stay out. ‘ 

My pantry walls as well as shelves 
receive several coats of white enamel; it 
not only makes the pantries easier to keep 
clean, but makes them much lighter, and 
one can lay their hands on things more 
readily. The woodwork of my little 
sewing room is all enameled in white. 
This helps to lighten up the room, and 
we can never get the place where we do 
our sewing too light. The furniture in 
this room is also enamled in white. The 
woodwork of some of my bedrooms is 
in white. I finish the woodwork of my 
home-made or old furniture with several 





a. , 
coats of enamel to match the woodwork 
of the room. Maroon enamel closely 
resembles cherry woodwork. 

A half dozen old cane bottom chairs had 
been relegated to the attic as of no further 
use. When I discovered the many uses 
of enamel paint, I had them brought 
down, reseated them with red imitation 
leather, and enameled the wood with 
maroon enamel. Now they look good 
enough for the parlor, although they are 
used in the dining room. 

Flower pots are nice enameled in deli- 
cate or dull colors and a design stenciled 
on with another color. Fruit baskets 
enameled and filled with flowers, vines, 
ete., make delightful house decorations. 
There is a weather proof enamel which is 
especially well suited for out door furni- 
ture. I use this enamel on my doors 
and window screens. Tin pails and pans 
not to be used on the fire can be made 
to last twice as long by giving them several 
coats of enamel on the outside. I have 
stopped up small leaks effectually in this 
manner.—M. M. W. 


It is always best to sift the cornmeal 
and graham flour. Insects are particularly 
fond of these meals—but the chickens like 
the insects and also whatever coarse corn- 
mes! and bran may be retained in the sieve. 
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NEW CLOTHES FROM OLD 





Ipok over your old clothes. You can 
never appreciate how much you can 
brighten and freshen up your wardrobe 
until you use Dy-O-La Dye. 

Take some of your discarded blouses 
and dresses, dye them with some of the 
sixteen different colors of Dy-O-La, 
change the trimmings a bit and you wil! 
be astonished at the result. 

Dy-O-La is the modern dye made by 
skilled chemists who have removed aj! 
the difficulty from home dyeing in order 
that you may get perfect results. Old 
style dyes require a separate dye for each 
kind of goods. That makes trouble (as 
you probably know), for if you get a 
package for the wrong kind of material 
your goods are spoiled. You can’t make 
such a mistake with Dy-O-La Dye. 

When you use Dy-O-La Dye you don’t 
have to know whether the goods are silk, 


wool, cotton or mixed g All you 
need do is to go to your druggist or gen- 
eral storekeeper and get the color of 


Dy-O-La you want. You can put all 
kinds of garments in the same Dy-O-La 
ak bath and each one will be dyed beau- 
tifully. 


y 

Clothing of all descriptions (both men’s 
and women’s), rugs, carpets, draperies, 
and scores of other things can be made 
to look like new with ‘Dy-0-La Dyes 
They never fail. 

Dy-O-La is made in Black, Blue, 
Navy Blue, Brown, Seal Brown, Light 
Green, Dark Green, Scariet, Yellow, Or- 
ange, Cardinal Red, Pink Purple, Dark 
Wine, Old Gold, Turkey Red, But from 
these sixteen colors a great variety of 
other shades and colors can be raw 

iy 4 to obtain Dy-O-La Dye locally, 
but should your dealer happen to be out 
of the color you require, we will send it 
to you di on receipt of regular 
price, ten cents a package. We will also 
at the same time send you a direction 
book and color Dy OLa Dye Co 

mpany, 
700 Sixth Ave., Des Moines, lowa 
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“One Dye for All Goods” 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON SETTING 
HENS 





“Tt beats all to what limits 
some God fearin’, Christian 
poomse will go, when they try to 
reak up a settin’ hen,” said 
Aunty Hopeful. “If I was an 
officer of the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Dumb Animals, I’d spend most 
of my time in the spring seein’ what I 
could find around some farmers’ barn- 
yards. If hens was human they could 
tell some harrowin’ stories which would 
sound like they was read out of a book 
about the —— Inquisition. 6 
“There’s Mose Crane, for instance. 
There never was a gentler, kinder spirit 
than Mose. He'll spend half on hawt BL” ‘ t FE. t 
trying to catch a fly so as he can restore =< O a 


it to liberty out of doors before he’ll go Cm. a e- » 

after it with a swatter. But when it a ee From are 
7 — up pooce Aa the io 

fires of ete: torment ost blaze out ; 

of his eyes. First he’ll stand the poor A EVe Cs sO by 
sufferin’ critter in water in the bottom o: 
a barrel, and about once an hour Mose 
will go and peek over the top of the barrel 
and gloat on her misery. When night 
comes, if he finds her still cluckin’, he 
gets a pail of water fresh from the well 
and gives her an immersion in real good 
Baptist fashion. Then he puts her tobed 
in om wet clothes and waits for mornin’ 
to see whether she’s still alive. If she 
shows any indication of not bein’ dis- 
couraged in her ambition to raise a brood 
of chicks, he shuts her up in the dark 
without either food or water. When he 
looks at her again, it’s about time for 
callin’ in the undertaker. 

“Now, this aint no way to treat a hen. 
Hens is all but human, if you understand 
‘em. It don’t do no good to try and 
break their spirit. A hen that’s good for 
anything will die first before she’ll haul 
down the flag. The best way to get her 
to look at life differently is to use the 
mind eure on her. There ain’t many 
can survive this treatment and want to 
go to settin’. Just _ her in a small 
coop along with the liveliest rooster you 
have. Set the coop where they can both 
see the rest of the fowls enjoyin’ them- 
selves at liberty. The rooster will make 
life so miserable for Biddy by wantin’ 
to get out, that she won’t beable to com- 
pose herself. Before long she will get her 


nind off of one f bl d 
mulher, “Then abe ses the err of her| We Want Men and Women Agents 


a 
ways. A hen that’s broke up in this way 
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ArT SAFE 
WiNai®. RELIABLE OU 
ass" ECONOMICAL - ; 


Push the Button and have a reliable, wind- 
proof light—bright and white. 
—— <nee to any sare dry bey 
tery—fifty hours service. reaper, handier 
cleaner, safer than oil. Not an experiment or toy, [pemeahaheh aL 
but a commonsense fire and accident prevention BLAME /-Vaea°a4 
lantern for home and farm. Use it in closets, cellars, barns, 
barnyards; for fishing, hunting, driving, egg testing, etc. 
Complete with well known Red Seal dry battery only $1.00. Satisfaction guar- 
teed. Order now, ask for Redsealite, Model “‘S”’. 
MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO, 
Chicago New York St. Louis San Francisco 
Factories: Jersey City Ravenna, O., Cincinnati 



























































































worth a lot more for layin’ purposes TO START AT $30 A WEE 


ur ’ ; ry—we'll teach you the business— 
1 one that’s half starved and tortured Bapetense unescmmery—ove mach yes Ge butane 





to submission.”’-—Orin Crooker. month—assign you exclusive territory and give you a big 
start. Mauler made $58 clear it first ten 
hours. Fitter soid 24 in 3 days. randt sold 
A HOUSEHOLD TRUCK first week. Brewer sold 25 in one day. 





Mov} : : -,| Anyone Should Make $1500 a Year 
_ Oving the heavy things in a home is This new Improved “ Easy"’ self-heating flat-iron isright 
en a problem, especially when the man | —nothing like it invented—nothing so simple—price 


f the , sncli low—sells quick—profit big—possibilities unlimited— 

- house 18 ‘very busy, or disinclined | . Every woman buys—can't help it—-saves 
» assist. A perfectly straight mop her steps. time, trouble and fuel—pays for itself in a 
nd : ‘ while. 

lle, or the straight part of a broom This marvelous new invention—this wonderful 
k, eut into twelve inch or fifteen inch | fat-tron has a seamiess tank—Joints brazed—burns 
ar . Recoil - | without odor—fiat bottom burner, throws heat down- 
engths, will be found invaluable for this | ward—nogenerating tube to clog—simple—easily cleaned. 


purpose. Raise the first edge with the | }t's # business that makesyou Independent ¢ivesy ous 
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if" , d 
spade if it cannot be tilted sufficiently to | tor FREE Sam ple Otter 
and slip the roller under the box. Push Pf — 
the article along until another roller can SPA 7 " 
SNR 
, an = 
nd another near the back to keep bal- : : =a 
$150% PROFIT MOPS 
, put it under at the front while So 
home buys. No talking necessary. Showit, takethe order. 
fil pat my wie supply, control su nts. 150 per & 
or heavy to mount until moved again.| [f- 8. MOP COMPANY, 271 Main St., TOLEDO, OHIO 
home with these rollers.—Mrs, L. M. G., 


dip a roller under. Put one roller under | FOOT MANUFACTURING CO., Bex 917 Dayton, 0. 
e back end of the spade, pry the box up, | ; 
« slipped under the front, and then it j 
be easy. Keep a roller near the front _ oo. aS SELLING EASY VY 
and enough between to distribute a WRINGER 4 
the weight. When one rolls out at the 
eone else steadies and rolls the article. Two tarns of crank wrings out every érop of water. 
turn it, slip the roller under at a right Simple, practical, reliable, durable, pever wears out. Every 
ingle with the direction you wish to go. | [Get started now, don’t wait. Woe will help you. tyto i 
‘! you have plenty of these rollers you can ba Managers in every OO per Pe 
leave them under anything moved often cent profit. No in ment required. Sample free with first 
bs order. St hear Ss sworn-to evidence.a!! free. 
A twelve year old boy and a delicate 
mother do all the heavy moving in one ALL THESE FREE 
" Gold ted Locket set with sparkling stone 


: end ; inch chain, one Nethersole Bracclet to 
SS arm and these 4 gold- 
: ese AE PEN, Oe wens 
nm 2 jeces of o@! e a 
oc cach. Write for Jewelry today 
Watch 


, E. Seston, Mass 











oct the “looking forward,” not the 
tooking backward,” habit. Be a futurist. 
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WALL PAPERING AT HOME 


By MARION ELIZABETH BAILEY 





HERE is no 
‘ black art 
about puttin 


ym wall paper O 
course there are 
tricks to the trade 
and one has to 
learn to handle 
wall paper by prac- 
tice, just as one has 
to learn to handle 
pastry or bread 
dough or cookies, 
but it is perfectly 
possible for any 
woman to hang 
her own wall 
em. Also, she 
will find that the 
great cost of papering is not the cost of 
the paper, but the cost of the labor, and so 
it is a very worth while thing to know 
how to do. 
Prepare the Walls 

First, prepare the walls. If the room 
has been papered before, it is better to 
tear off the old paper. This is rather 
tedious, but in order to make a really good 
job of the re-papering it is necessary. It 
is more hygienic, too, especially if there 











has been sickness or contagion in the 
house. The paper can be sponged until it 


much more easily. 

If the room has never been papered, and 
has the usual white hard finished plaster 
walls, it must be “sized.”” This means 
that a thin coating of glue must be put all 
over the walls and allowed to dry oom 
the papering is begun. For an ordinary 
room a quarter of a pound of “glue sizing” 
will be sufficient, and you can buy it 
for a few cents at any hardware or paint 
store. It is in the form of thin flakes of 
dried glue. To prepare it, put the glue 
into a pint of cold water and allow it to 
stand until it “fuzzes up” something like 
yeast. Then pour into this, slowly, a 
half gallon of boiling water. If it seems 
too thick, another pint of hot water may 
be added. It should be put on the walls 


is quite damp and then it will strip “ 





with a wide paint brush or whitewash 
brush, and one does not need to be es-| 
pecially careful in applying it, except to | 
see that it doesn’t spatter. It may be used 
either hot or cold, and it dries so quickly 
that by the time the walls are all sized, 
you can go back to where you started 
sizing and begin the papering. 

For an amateur, the lighter weight 
oy are more easily handled, and it is | 
etter to choose a paper that will not 
show spots. 

The professional decorator handles his 
paper on boards laid across sawhorses, 
and he has little appliances for trimming 
the strips quickly. Use these if they 
are available. Many layers of newspapers 
laid on a bed, and shears for trimming, 
will answer the purpose quite as well, 
though. 

Preparing tne Paper 

Before the actual papering is begun, 
the strips should be prepared. Cut the 
first strip the length that you are going to 
need, allowing an inch or two at each end. 
Then, in cutting the other strips, make sure 
that the pattern is going to match. A 
large design will probably mean quite a| 
little waste of paper in matching. A small | 
design is less wasteful; while a plain| 
striped paper requires no matching at all. 

Then the strips have to be trimmed. | 
There is a little plain protecting edge on 
each side of the paper. In a light weight 
paper the edge at the right hand side of 
the strips may be left on, and only the| 
left hand edge trimmed off. Then, as you 
paper from left to right, each strip laps 
over the edge of the strip before it. fa | 
heavy papers, however,such as “‘oatmeal” or | 





“tapestry” papers, 
this la wa —— 
very badly, an 

mark the edge of 
each strip with a 
ridge. So in using 
these papers it is 
necessary to trim 
both edges, and 
make the strips on 
the wall meet per- 


a 
The paste for 
pepering should 
made the night 
before. Take a 
twelve quart 
and put into it four 
pounds of flour, re- 
membering that in measuring flour a 
pound is a quart, not a pint. Mix cold 
water with thie and beat it up until all 
the lumps are out, but do not make it as 
thin as = would for making gravy. 
Then add a tablespoonful of powd 
alum. Pour boiling water into this, stirring 
it all the tise, Just as you would make 
starch, and, just as starch does, it will 
suddenly thicken. Be sure, though, that 
ou have plenty of boiling water a 
or if you haven’t enough to bring it 
the thickening point, and have to stop 
and heat more, it will make a mess of 





will 
night. It is 


orm a jelly when set away over 
tter to put a little cold 


| water over the top to prevent a skin from 


forming on it. 

When you are ready to use the paste, 
you can cut out some of this jelly and thin 
it down with cold water until it is soft 
enough. Use a white wash brush for 
applying it and make a thin, even coat 
on the back of your strip of paper as it 
lies flat. on the bed or on the Then 
fold each end of the strip up on itself to 
the middle. is covers up paste 
and makes it possible to hang the strip 
over your arm as you get up on the chair 
or stepladder, which you will need to 
reach the top of the room. 

Hanging the Paper 

When you are up and ready to hang the 
strip, take hold of one of the ends and it 
will come apart very easily and hang 
in position. Fit the top, and see that it 
hangs perfectly straight. Then smooth it 
down into position with a cloth or soft 
brush, and see that there are no air 


| bubbles. In a heavy paper, air bubbles 


are very troublesome, but if you watch 
the paper occasionally for a few hours 
while it is drying and prick the air bubbles 
with a needle point and pat them flat, 
you will have no trouble. If a border is 
to be put on, it does not matter if the top 
edges of the paper are not exactly even 
At the bottom the paper should be 
smoothed right down to the baseboard. 
Then it should be marked across lightly 
with the shears, pulled loose again, and 
trimmed. Then it may be remoothed 
back into place perfectly again. In case 
there is no border this must also be done 
at the top, and it has to be done in some- 
what the same way around window cas- 
ings and door frames. If there are gas 
jets, the gas should be turned off, and the 
fixture removed with a monkey wrench. 
Then a little hole can be cut in the paper 
for the gas pipe, and the fixture screwed 
on neatly again. 

The heavier papers require a little 
more paste than the light weight ones, 
to make them pliable and the tiled bath- 
room papers and other washable 
need to have two coats of paste. i he 
best way is to give a strip one coat and 
then busy yourself about something else. 
Then go back five minutes, give it another 
coat of paste and it isready to be handled. 





your = This paste is very thick, and 
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Gold Dust really works 
—efficiently, thoroughly, 
quickly and surely. 

In millions of homes today 
the hard work which is 
really unnecessary for 
human hands to do is 
being done by 


OLD DUS 


Gold Dust cleans and brightens 
everything. Keep it handy and 
always rely upon it in your 
home. 

—For dishwashing, cleaning 
floors and woodwork, brighten- 
ing pots and pans, silverware, 
and a hundred other uses. 

5c and larger packages 


(=Eex FAIRBANK Seam) 
MAKERS 









Use Yeast 


Make 

















delicious loss of 
home-made time nor 
bread, rolls coet of 
and coffee cake fuel. Food value 
while you in bread 
are doing Free costs less 
your other Sample 






cooking ana Kecelnt 
Book on Reauest 

















Northwestern Yeast Company 
Dept. C. Chicago, Ill. 


$30 TO $50 WEEKLY 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Selling the New Improved 
mom MONITOR 






use. Evans, N. Car., sold 
2 doz. on Sat. Mrs, Nixon, 
Vt., sold 8 first half day 
No experience needed—sell8 
itself. Every home a pro® 
post, New terms. Bind- 
ng Guarantee. Exclusive 
territory. Sample free to workers. Write today 


The Monitor SadIron Co. , 606 Wayne St..Big Prairie, 0. 


Big Sleeping Doll FREE 
Nearly 2 feet tall, completely dressed insatins 
laces, beautiful picture hat and feather. 
slippers, underwear, stockings, etc. A perf 
beauty. Send name and we'll send 8 set art pit 
to distribute on special offer at 25c. Send 
money collected and we send doll free, 2ls¢ 
extra present. M. ©. SEITZ, 2G49 CHICAGO 


Successful Farming advertisements 
are guaranteed to be as represent 
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a ee ee 
ae | The Victor Record catalog is the 


most complete catalog of music 


in all the world 
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and tells you 
exactly what 
a Victor or | 
Victrola will 
bring into 
your home. 








tt 
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+ 
Be Ge mas 









music ever cataloged. 

It places before you in concise 
ical order the titles of thousands 
tions, old and new. 


It enables you to know definitely the exact music 
in the repertoire of the world’s greatest artists. 
It gives the synopsis of various operas and » 


This 378-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, and is of 
interest to every one. It costs us more than $100,000 every year, 


It presents to you the most comprehensive list of 


It helps you to an easy familiarity with the works 





form and in alphabet 
of musical composi operas. 
It shows 


enjoy, the 


and we want every music lover to have a copy. 


of all the great composers. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of 
music, or send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $200. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N, J., U.S.A. 





brief biography of famous artists and com 
It contains numerous portraits of noted singers, 
musicians and composers, and pictures of scenes from 


ou that no matter what music 









posers. 


ou most 


} 

} 

; 

+ Victor or Victrola will completely satisfy | 
every musical longing. i 
It makes clear to you just how easily all the music 

of all the world can become an entertaining and in- 
structive part of your everyday life. 
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HINTS ON LATE FASHIONS 

If there is one characteristic of the 
winter styles more marked than any other, 
{t is to be found in their stability. Never 
before, we venture to say, in the history 
f the fickle lady have the same ideas 
been retained in all their glory for so 


ong a period. 

We find the principal alterations, even 
at this late date, mainly in little things. 
‘Little’ is used only relatively, for to 
the well dressed woman there are no little 
things in dress. The collar brought us our 
first —— wy Le a its 
course in ace regretful opposi- 
tion. No doubt we have to t the 
military ideas prevalent everywhere for 
the close high neck buttoned to the very 
top edge of the coilar, and the long slim 
sleeve which follows the outlines of the 
arm not only to the wrist, but well past 
it, often continuing on the hand in a point. 


All the little devices for adorning the 
neck have a great deal to do with the 
stylishnese of a frock and they deserve 
considerable attention, quite as much 
indeed as the cut of a blouse or the hang 


of a skirt. , 

Ev ing that is pleated ie liked 
better elplain effects, but these, too, 
are almost numberiess. oi them 
show a high stock with or without turn- 
over ends and a little chemisette which is 
attached to them and which is sli in 
the front of a dress, or worn with some 
of the many odd jacket overblouses which 
are so smart and popular. 

Number 7011, om our pattern page, 
shows one of the new military waists with 
the strap effect across the front of the 
open co and two different types of 
open neck are offered in the waist No. 
7001 and in the bodice of the dress No. 
7021. All these are thoroughly up to date 
and it is entirely at the discretion of the 
individual to select the one preferred. 

Long straight lines are still found in 
many of the leading models and in ac- 
cordance with this fashion is the blouse 
on the misses’ dress No. 7007, and on that 
of the little girl in No. 7034. 

In No. 7026, a simple house dress, we 
have the same principle adapted most 
cleverly to the demands of a tub frock, 





and in the unbroken princess effects we 
find some of our most attractive develop- 
ments of present fashions. In this dress 
we also have the raised waistline and this 
ig said to foreshadow the arrival of the 
empire styles which are already maki 
their appearance in some of the advan 
designs displayed by the manufacturers. 
Another change which seems to point 
to the empire is the trend in millinery. 
Hats are steadily growing larger and we 
see many of the handsomest with brims 
of considerable width. The trimmings 
remain high and the crowns are also of 
medium height while feathers, flowers and 
made-up effects are the main articles in 
the decorations. Some of the feathers 
take v wonderful forms and colors. 
The ostrich feather is split and part of 
each section dyed one color while an 
overlayer is dyed a second tint. The 
same result in color can be obiained by 
the use of two separate slices of feather, 
if we may be permitted the expression, 
but this looks a little heavier and is not 


as good. 
fhere is no letting up in the use of dull 
old flowers and on almost every hat we 
find these introduced somewhere; some- 
times half hidden and sometimes standing 





boldly out holding the other trimmings in 
place or furnishing a finish for them. 
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NUTRITIOUS BOX LUNCHES Start Now 


By LOUISE H. CAMPBELL 


Food For Variety In 





HETHER 
W the adult 
is strong 
or weak is not an 
accident. It de- 
pends directly upon 


the physical care 
and feeding of the 
child. The tactful 


mothereducates the 
child’s taste with 
regard to food as 
she educates his 








un x 


Sandwiches—Va- 
rious kinds of bread 
are used, white 
bread, nut bread, 
whole wheat, gra- 
ham, raisin, and rye 
breads. 

Materials for fill- 
ing sandwiches— 
Meats, all kinds, 
ground and soften- 








taste with regard to 

books, music, and recreation. This grave 
responsibility can only be met by a careful 
study of foods and their preparation. 

An ample diet, consisting of the proper 
proportions of all the food principals is re- 
quired to repair the wastes of the body and 
to aid in the development of new tissues. 

So, when the ever recurring question 
comes up, “‘What have I in the house this 
morning for the children’s lunch,” the 
careful mother will realize that it cannot 
be answered by hastily wrapping several 
thick slabs of bread and butter, a piece of 
cold meat, some dry cake or doughnuts, 
and a piece of pie in a newspaper. Such a 
lunch is so uninviting that the child will 

wobably satisfy his hunger by eating all 
but the very things that are best for him, 
the meat and the bread. 

She must realize that this is a substitute 
home meal, or one-third of the daily food 
supply that she is preparing, and that the 
same rule governing the preparation of a 
well balanced meal in the home should be 
observed for the box luncheon. It should 
provide a sufficient amount of protein, 
starch, sugar, fat, and organic salts. Some 
of the common foods belonging to the 
different classes are given in the following 
paragraphs. 

I. Carbohydrates (sugar and starch 
foods, supply heat and energy.) Bread, 
peas, beans, rice, honey, and raisins. 

Il. Protein (supply muscle-building 
food). Meat, eggs, <a fish, and milk. 

Ill. Fats (produce heat and energy.) 
Cream, butter, olive oil, bacon, nuts, pea- 
nut butter, and meat fats. 

IV. Organic Salts (used in blood and 
in bone formation.) Fruit acids and vege- 
tabk 8. 

In combining food, it is usually cus- 
tomary to combine a mild-flavored and in- 
expensive carbohydrate (starchy) food 
with a protein food that is more pro- 
nounced in flavor and usually quite ex- 
pensive. Every lunch should have a good 
substantial foundation of plain, nourish- 
ing food, such as bread and butter, -eggs, 
meat, etc.; a succulent or jui ‘'y food, such 
as fresh or stewed fruits, vegetables on the 
order of tomatoes, radishes, lettuce, etc., 
and a dessert, such as custard or rice pud- 
ding, nuts, raisins, candies, cake or pie. 

The lunch is often eaten in solitude and 
in order to stimulate the appetite should 
be made attractive as well as nourishing. 
A few cents invested in a roll of paraffined 
or oiled paper, and some paper napkins, 
is a very simple way of making the lunch 
attractive. 
able porcelain jar with cover, or a waxed 
paper jar for fruits, beans, custard and rice 
puddings, and similar articles. Wrap each 
article in paraffin paper. This applies 
particularly to sandwiches, cake, or any 
soft, moist, or highly flavored food. 

The lunch box should be light and well 
aired. The odor of the food should be 
stimulating to the appetite when it is 
taken from the Innch box. The articles 
of food should be arranged in the order in 
which they are to be eaten so the whole 
lunch box will not be in disorder at the be- 
ginning of the meal. If the box requires 
an outside wrapping, let it be neat and 
attractive. 


Also the use of an unbreak- | 





ed with salad dress- 
ing, or sliced thin; fish—salmon, shrimp, 
sardines, tuna fish, either softened with 
salad dressing and mixed with nuts or 
used as purchased; eggs, fried or boiled 
and then chopped and mixed with dress- 
ing; cheese of various kinds either sliced 
or made into a paste and combined with 
pimentoes, nuts, or olives. Vegetables 
are frequently used with the addition of 
dressing; fruits of all kinds in the form of 
jellies, Jams, preserves, and marmalades. 
A paste made of nuts, figs, dates, and rai- 
sins is good; also peanut butter and beans 
mashed and made into a paste. 

Vegetables—Lettuce, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, cold slaw, —e radishes, beans, 
celery, potatoes in the form of salad or po- 
tato chips. 

Fruit—Oranges, peaches, apples, pears, 
jlums, berries, grape fruit, dates, figs, 
soon and all kinds of stewed fruits. 

Desserts—Cookies, cake, pie, candy, 
doughnuts, crullers, tarts, ginger cake 
jams, preserves, jellies, conserves, an 
marmalades, 

Beverages—Milk, cocoa, chocolate, lem- 
onade, orangeade, and grape juice. 

Relishes—Horseradish, pickled beets 
chowchow, oo catsup, olives, dill 
pickles, pickled string beans. 

If the school room provides any way of 
heating foods, the box luncheon may in- 
clude various kinds of cream and meat 
soups and a warm drink such as cocoa or 
chocolate. 

Typical School Luncheons 
Peanut butter Lettuce sandwiches 
sandwiches Olives Cookies 
Cup Custard 





Stuffed eggs Bread and butter 
Cucumber relish Apple sauce 
Sponge cake 


Jelly sandwiches 
Sauce 
Plain cake 


Brown bread and 


Egg sandwiches 
( Yelery 





Minced fish and 
picklesandwiches _ butter 
Apple sauce Cake or cookies 

Every effort should be made to avoid 
as much as possible such foods as pies, 
doughnuts, rich cakes, meats, highl 
seasoned foods, and pickles. These f 
are hard for children to digest, but the 
food elements contained in them can be 
supplied in such foods as eggs, milk, nuts, 
raisins, rice, etc. 

Note: Those wishing to buy waxed Jars, boxes, 
paraffin paper, ete., for this or any purpose, can 
secure address of manufacturers by writing to 
Successful Farming.—Editor. 


TO COPY EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 
To copy the pattern from a finished 
embroidered article, lay the cloth the 
pattern is to be transferred onto over | 
several thicknesses of blanket, turn the 
embroidery face down on this cloth. Now | 
lay a wet cloth over the embroidery, and | 
press until quite dry. On removing, the 
pattern will be found clearly impressed | 
into the plain piece of goods, and may be 
traced with a —— for beeterses es 
There is the added advant that the 
pattern is beautifully eened 
use.—Mrs. L. M. G, 
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—Mll Show You 
How You Can 
Easily Make 
$25 per Week 
At Home 


Now is just the time 
—start this easy work 
at home in your s 
time. 1 will tell you how 
you can make your time 
most profi how you 
can engage in adelight- * 
ful and fascinating occupation in 
own home, that will not interfere with your 
other duties and assure you big profts. i 
iz that you'll be Interested. I say, and 
know that every word I say ia true, you 
can more it more 
easily by weaving on a Newcomb Automatic 
at i fony other kind of Some 
men y 20 years’ experience with others and 
their letters what you can do. The 


Newcomb Automatic Loo 


is made especially for home workers. A simple 

movement of the hand is all it requires of the 

° tor. No treadin; Geceins—20 shuttle 
is 





W. B. STARK 
who will help you start 
a enqney-mnaking 


No 
go ge 
some samples of the 
























money the more I can 
and will help you toget 
started to making it. 























































ing. ce is necessary, 
will be ted with the ease with which you 
finest most durable carpets, 
















s regured: ‘Old carpets oncaayta 
L, sacks, cas’ 
off clothing and rags all furnish material for the 
loom. You can be sure when you owna Newcomb, 
| 3 you = Rata mere shen work to 

ou busy. Many of our customers mak 
from £5 to fil 'a wook. You can do likewise. 
not neglect this opportunity. Write me 
today for my free catalog, “Weaving Wis- 
} yas — bt é eur me and 
reasonable on 
you can obtain one of them. 
W. B. STARK, Secretary 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. 
17 Taylor St. Davenport, lowa 


Road What This Woman Does 
* over 11,000 yards of carpet on my loom 
fm spare time the past three years,” writes Mrs, 
Sadie Taggart, West Plai 
Mo, “I never weave a day that 
I don’t make 20 yards and I do m 
own housework. I weigh only rf 4 
pounds—don’t tire of weaving, 
Loom as good an inv: 
as an 80-acre farm.”’ 
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Send Us Your 


Old Carpets 


We Dye Them and Weave 


Velvety Rugs 


Beautiful new rugs in plain, 
1, fancy or Oriental patterns — any 
co. you want, any size—totally differ- 
ent and far superior to other rugs woven 
from old 
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4 RINGS 


FREE FREE 
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ready for! Wanted jeer... 





Young maa to iearn Dusiness which 
independent. 


y, 415 Granite Bidg,, St. Leuls, Me. 














Points op 
tiquett 


Note—As I. hs. 4 upon a. of — ro 
Editort . 
Moines, Iowa. Those — 


An Indiana subscriber writes: “My 
aister will celebrate her fifth weddi 
anniversary in a very short time and 

would like to have a list of the different 
anniversaries that are celebrated and how 
they are celebrated, also any suggestions 
you can give for the celebration of the 
fifty one.” 

The first wedding aniversary is cele- 
brated in a cotton wedding; the second, 
paper; the third, leather; the fifty, wooden; 
the tenth, tin; the fifteenth, crystal; the 
-wentieth, linen; the twenty-fifth, silver; 
‘he thirtieth pearl; the fortieth, ruby; 
fiftieth, a golden wedding; and the six- 
tieth, a diamond wedding 

The invitations for the wooden wed- 

jing may be sent on thin pieces of wood 
veneer or birch bark, the place cards 
sould also be of one or the other of these 
materials and the refreshments could be 
served from wooden plates, using wooden 
forks and spoons. It would well, 
however, to use paper doilies or something 
to prevent the food from tasting woody. 
The rooms may be decorated with shav- 
and if frappe is served, it can be 
indled ed from @ amall wooden tub or bowl 
with a wooden ladle. The presents, of 
course, should all be wooden. 

A Nebraska reader asks: “At a party 

or a social should the hostess introduce a 
stranger to every one in the room as soon 
as they arrive, or may they wait until it 
is convenient to do so? (2) When meat, 
uch as chicken, duck, ete., is being eaten, 
may one take a t icoes between the 
thumb and fin ick the meat from 
the bones? I thie ould not be done, 
how should the meat be eaten? (3) In 
case of an — suchas carelessly break- 

dish - ee something on the 
table," wba what should a person do and say? 

It is not absolutely necessary that the 
guests at a party be introduced. The 

‘act that they are both friends of the 
hostess is presumed to assure the fact of 
equality. This practice is to do away with 
he embarrassment of presenting each 
guest, as they arrive, to a whole roomful 

ple or to take them around 
= introduce Bly. 

[ do not, of course, mean to convey 
idea that no introductions whatever 
should be given, but just wish to give 

he idea that a stranger may mingle with 
he company and feel at perfect liberty 

o chat and be as agreeable as possible to 
any member of the group, even tho . 

have had no formal introduction. 

8 7 e hostess’ duty Soiateoduepthocnahons 
members of the company as far as possi- 

ble and do everything else in her power to 
aie them feel at ease. If it is evident 
that her guests do not understand and 
ake advantage of this ruling of etiquette, 
he must then make a greater effort to 

atroduce them all around. 

Chicken or chops con bones must 
never be taken up cayry te The 
«nife and fork may be used in cutting the 
meat from the bones and all that does 

oot separate from the bones easily, should 

e left on the plate. 

If one is so unfortunate as to drop a 
_ ill something on_ the table linen, 

any article while a guest in a 

‘end house, , ony . a short 

cere apo! and then Pp matter, 
unless i oe"akes the the hostess aside after 
the meal or before bidding farewell and 
expresses his regret for being so careless. 
Profuse apologies keep the error 
before the minds of guests, and it is 


best te pene over cay minaeiee 0 Cy 
and quickly as possible-—Bertha Averille. 


em to each person singl 
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The Telephone Unites the Nation 





T this time, our country 
looms large on the world 
horizon as an example of the 
popular faith in the underlying 
principles of the republic. 


We are truly one people i 
all that the forefathers, i thelr 
most exalted moments, meant 
by that phrase. 


In making us a homoge- 
neous people, the railroad, the 
telegraph and the telephone 
have been important factors. 
They have facilitated commu- 
nication and intervisiting, 
bringing us closer together, 
giving us a better understand- 
ing and promoting more in- 
timate relations. 


The telephone has 
its part as the situation 
quired. That it should have 
been planned for its present 

sefulness is as wonderful as 


layed 


re- 


that the vision of the fore- 
fathers should have beheld 
the nation as it is today. 


At first, the telephone was 
the voice of the community. 
As the population increased 
and its interests grew more 
varied, the larger task of the 
telephone was to connect the 
communities and keep all the 


es in touch, regardless of 


conditions or distance. 


The need that the service 
should be universal was just 
as great as that there should 
be a common language. This 
need defined the duty of the 
Bell System. 


Inspired by this need and re- 
peatedly aided by new inven- 
tionsandimprovements, the Bell 
System has become the welder 
of the nation. It has made 


the continent a community. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





Perfect Hearing! ! 


All who are deaf or hard of hearing will 
BAS 
and ansigh 

Write for a free book on the latest 
The New 19158 
Thin Receiver Model 


cubes, trum; sgatet po old-fashioned 
for deafaces are now a thing of of the past. 


” 
Mears Far | Phone me wy 
Se freee es tere eo 


—thie instant relief. 
Metas tac basbeckion Ove Over 7000 191 Sed 1014 modelsnow use. . 
96 degrees of sound— Writeat once and get the valo- 


You now 
96 Degrees of Sound {ins covering 8 able free book that explains the 
my erty: variation of sound ean y use is there. causes of deafness, tells you how 
The ear is pi Closer than ever before to norma! hearing. _ to stop the progress of the malady 
and how totrest it. Write today— 


Pleased to know that 
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THE AUTO-OILED WINDMILL “™ sunnixoiwc® 


Every bearing is constantly flooded with oil. Two quarts of oil in the gear case of this 
8-foot auto-oiled windmill will keep the gears and every bearing flooded with oil for a 


year or more. 

The galvanized steel helmet covers the gears, keeps out rain, keeps out dust, keeps 
in oil. The mill needs oiling but once a yeas. : : 

There isea windmill, known the world over as “the windmill which ‘runs when all 
others stand still.” This new windmill with 2. and bearings flooded with oil runs in 
much less wind than that well known windmi 

The two large gears, which lift the load straight up, are each independent of the other and each 
is driven by its own pinion on the main shaft and must take its half of the load at all times. 

The auto-oiled windmill, withitsdu jonte geaspens two pitapen ling Retend cathe up, toun- 

weg gy 5 is ay A ah ag te << 
the larger sizes t cr. Weknow rag 
2 sae of thane wantaninis onl bie. TR yt i 
: hat this is the most nearly ect, —_ best y 













































Asmall 
child can easily furl this 
windmill or an automatic regulator can 
. take care of it. One of these mills has been furled 
- pa 10,000 times in one by a man on our —more 
peies | times than it would ordinarily be furled in 30 years of service. 
/ a A band brake, of the automobile type, is used, and it always holds. , . 
; he gear case contains two pairs of gears and the supply of oil. From this 
gear case the oil circulates to every bearing in a constant stream. It flows out 
through the friction washers in the hub of the wheel and is automatically returned to 
the gear case. Not a drop of oil canescape. It is used over and over. So long as ¢ 
there is any oil in the gear case every bearing will be flooded with oil. 
if you are tired of climbing a windmill. tower; ff you are tired of buying repairs | 
and having them put on; or, if you are tired of waiting for a big wind, let us fur- 
nish you an unbreakable, self-oilling, ever-going mill to go on any old tower. It 
costs but little and you will get the difference between no water in a light wind 
end an abundance of water in almost no wind. The flooding of all the —— 
parts with oil, the perfect balance of the wheel and vane on the tower, the very smal 
turntable on which the mill pivots and the outside furling device make this difference. 

Now there is no objection to a high tower. Have as high a tower as you need to 

t wind. You don’t have to climb it. Your dealer can come once a year and put 
in oil, if needed, and inspect the mill. 

Running water purifies itself—stagnant water, standing water, collects and retains impur- 
ities. If you pump from your well constantly all the water itican , the water that comes 
in to take its place will be pure. If the water in your well stands you happen to want some, 
and you pump but little, then it is likely that surface water will flow into it and carry 
purities. The unsafe well is the one that has standing water. A flowing stream is the thing to be ‘ 

The auto-oiled windmill makes all this possible as it can run from one year’s end tothe 
practically no wear and no cost. If interested, write Aermotor Co., 1146 So. Campbell Ave., Chicago. 
Why not have flowing water, cool in summer and warm in winter, always fresh and pure? It 
will cost next to nothing. It will give health to your family and stock. Let the water run intoa 
good size reservoir and raise all the fish of the choice kinds your family can eat, and have water to irrigate 
your garden and make it raise many times as much as it would otherwise. Water costs nothing. Use it. To let it stand {s to abuse it. 

We need and must have the best dealers everywhere. They need us if they are going to remain in the windmill business. Write right now. 
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Where There’s A Will, There’s A W. 

ere There's ill, eres ay 

Ambition, determination, industry, pluck and perseverance are the qualities which insure success, but the greatest of these is ambition. 
Without ambition to set the goal, point out the way, and 3 the effort, the other good qualities are apt to be more or less . ted. 

The true story of Peter Reard, a young emigrant, who landed in Chicago almost without a penny, worked hard and saved his money, left 
the city, hired to a farmer, bought some land and got a foot-hold, and then by intelligence, in er pluck and perseverance earned a 
fortune running into hundreds of thousands of dollars in houses and lands, certainly proves that ‘“‘Where there is a will, there is a way.” 

This story of what Mr. Reard has actually accomplished, written by John R. Brown, will in the March number of Successful 
; Farming. It is a wonderfully interesting and inspiring story. While few of us can do exactly what Peter Reard has done, yet all can apply the 

same principles that he did and reap a reward accordingly. By all means, read this splendid article in our March number. 


When A Girl’s Feet Grow Weary Many Special Seed Articles 





In previous articles, Lloyd Kenyon Jones has shown the many . 5 P 
itfalls open to country boys in the larger cities. In this article, Mr. Successful Farming for March will contain many helpful seed and 
7 tage : ae orticultural articles. Among others, you will find suggestions as to 
Jones will explain what awaits the country girl who goes to the big cit ow to teenth ese ——— a. Ghentiing Gendt aaten > eothe 

without special training. Fathers and mothers, as well as young gir 4 of fruit Pm ny pa 3 rs a ea a Be, canadien ~ on j 
who are casting longing eyes towards the big city, should be sure to ying. ° 2 SS Gapes, Sowers 4 “4 7 
here will be other short articles ussing Sorghum, Sudan Grass, 


read this interesting article which will appearin our big March number. Cowpeas, Soy Beans, Vetch, Rape, Alfalfa, ete 
. , , . 2 


j New “Safety First’ Department || Read Our Big March Number 


another new department in Successful 








We have just startec 
Farming. We shall call it the “Safety First’’ Department. There is Literally scores of good things in the way of general farming arti- 
: more danger to life and limb in farming, than in most other occupa- les, money making ideas and suggestions, editorials, household hints, 
tions. In each number of Successful Farming we shall endeavor to pices for boys and girls, dressmaking suggestions, etc., will appear in 
show how serious accidents, which in the past have caused loss of life he March number. 
or severe injury, may be avoided. We shall have to rely in part on We are sparing neither time, labor nor expense to make Success- 
3 subseribers who will give us their own actual experiences, and this d Farming just such a farm and family magazine as we believe will 
partment will become more interesting and helpful each issue. If yo ease and benefit you and every person in your home. We are 
have suffered any accident which could have been avoided had you eeply grateful for your past patronage and hope to have your con- 
: known what you now know, please write us and thus help others. inued co-operation. 
e + 
Ld 
A Red Arrow above this line 
indicates that your paige has expired, or that it is about to expire, or that this copy is sent you as a sample, with a cordial invi- 
tation to become one of our large family of readers. If your time is cut, by all means RENEW AT ONCE so that you will be sure to receive 
our splendid March number. Use the coin card we have placed in this copy of your magazine for your convenience, or send money-order, bank 
draft, postage stamps, or personal check. “Do it now”’ while you have ihe matter in mind. 


Why not send a neighbor's subscription at the same time you send your own? Your neighbor will appreciate the accommodation and we 
will extend your own subscription one ycar for each additional subscripticn you send us. 
Subscription rates: $1 for 7 years, 75c for 5 years, 50c for 3 years, 35c for 2 years. 


Successful Farming, E. T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, Iowa 
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AN INVESTMENT IN BOARDERS 


The Experience of a Poultry Enthusiast 


By LUCILE A. HOWELL 





AVY Mason slowly counted the 
D from one basket into the 
other. “There’s four dozen and 
five, mother,” he called, as he laid the 
last one with the rest. “T’ll take 
Ferguson four dozen. He said he’d 
ive me thirty cents if I would get them 
Sowa to the store before the train goes. 
He wants all he can get to fill his con- 
tract with Smith Dailey for their 
Saturday’s trade. That’ll mean a dollar 
and twenty cents,” he quickly calculated, 
“Whew! t seems hike a slow way of 
gettin’ twenty-five.” 
Mrs. Mason came out on the porch 








where he was noisily splashing in the 

wash basin. 

“Are you goin’ to the station before 

you eat your supper, son?”’ she inquired 

as fe ee the moisture from her 

<a . led brow. | =f ian 

“Yes, I’ve got . vy m 

from the depths the roller towel. 

‘The train runs at five fifty and it’s 

way after four now. Ferguson’ll = 
p 


complish this end but as his father, who 
had the utmost contempt for a man that 
would fool with chickens, piled each 
new difficulty in his path, his determina- 
tion grew. As the old bay mare jogged 
slowly along the shady road he care- 
fully computed in his mind the extent 
of his savings. The two dollars he had 
already hidden away would swell to 
three twenty when he sold these eggs. 
It was discouraging to see his fortune 
gow 80 ~~ and no hang - way Ke 
ing to his earnings, but ite hi 
father’s ridicule he was ietometenn to 
succeed before the summer had passed . 
“These are mighty fine ’ Fer- 
n admitted as he carefully packed 
them in a shipping case. “You've got 
some good chickens, Davy. If you'd 
buy a prize LF pn could make a heap 
o’ money. I had an order this morning 
for five settings at two dollars a setting. 
“That’s what I’m saving for,” Dav 
answered. “Father don’t take any stock 
in it. He thinks chickens are a neces- 








pay market price if I’m too late to 

him out on that order and they have to 
go down tonight to be there early in the 
morning. He —_ fancy prices for his 
eggs and my chickens are as as his, and he knows it.” 

“But Davy, you're too ti to walk there tonight. You’ve 
worked out im the hot sun all day and it’s three miles to the 
station.” 

The boy made a few strokes at his tousled brown head 

“IT wasn’t aimin’ to walk,” he assured her. “I’m goin’ to ask 
father to let me drive Fanny.” 

Mrs. Mason sighed as she turned back into the kitchen. 

“I wish you wouldn’t,” she remonstrated. “I’d rather walk 
to the station and carry them for you than to hear him rave. 
You know how he feels about this chicken business. He ain’t 
got no sympathy for you an’ he’ll jes’ rare.” 

The creaking of the old pump told them that the head of 
rye vlaeemaic nt cademeeemnstbeomon 
oi t e 

“Father,” he called, ““The bay mare hasn’t been in the har- 
ness today. Do you mind if I drive her to the station?” 

Mr. Mason finished the dipper of water he was drinking, 
took off his broad straw hat and wiped the scant grey haire 
from his forehead with a red bandana. 

“What's up now?” he wheezed sneeringly. “Got another 
chicken catalog a comin’?” 

“No,” Davy held his temper. “I want to take my eggs down 
before the train comes.” 

The old man laughed a laugh that was not good to hear. 

“He wants to take his to market,” he confided to the 
yellow and black shep dog that followed at his heels. 
“That great, grown man there, eighteen or mebbe he’s nineteen 
year ole, an’ a carryin’ eggs to the store like an ole woman. An’ 
that ain’t the worst,” he transferred his attentions to his son. 
‘A wastin’ your time a sellin’ eggs an’ settin’ hens is bad enough, 
but when you talk about payin’ twenty-five dollars fer one ole 
rooster an’ four hens—twenty-five dollars’”—he beat on the 
well platform with his horny fist—‘enough to buy a half a 
dozen o’ good 7 at because they paint up some fancy 
pictures in them t condemned ca you’ve plumb lost 
what little sense you had. Reckon it’s to buy them chickens 
that you’ve took to sellin’ eggs, ain’t it? No! you’ll not have 
no horse to take ’em to town, but if you can’t find nothin’ to 
do te keep you out’n mischief you kin hitch up 19 | an’ 
drive down to the store an’ get me a bolt fer the plow. I jes’ 
broke one.”” He started down the path to the barn. “Ef you 
want to take ret with you it’s all right with me,” he 
called over his shoulder, “but mind you, there ain’t never a 
goin’ to be no special trips to sell a basket of eggs.” 

As soon as the old man was out of sight Mrs. Mason earried 
the basket and carefully set it in the . “I'd go to the 
station with you, Davy, if it wasn’t so near supper time. I’m 
awfully oo! our paw fusses at you so about your chickens, 
but the Lord’Il provide some way for you to get ’em an’ remem- 
ber your mammy’ll help you any way she kin.” 

s get gave her an affectionate squeeze as he jumped into 
ie buggy. 

“I know I can count on you, mother, and I don’t care about 
his fussin’ just so I got the horse.”’ 

Davy Mason’s greatest ambition was to raise thoroughbred 
chickens and he had set his heart on heading his flock with a 
frst class pen. He had worked against great odds to ac- 








sary evil to eat up the scraps and he 
can’t understand a man bothering with 
them. Says it’s women’s business and 
he has no patience with me. But I’m 
goin’ to have em just the same if I’m all summer getting ’em.” 

“That’s the way to talk, my boy,” the merchant encouraged 
him. “Would you mind stepping across to the depot and 
putting this case on when the train comes in? She’s about due 
now and I can’t leave ihe store.” 

Davy readily assented and started across the track to the 
-_ , station house that nestled sleepily against the side 

a 


“Come round behind the store after she runs and I’ll show 

ee some cockerels I bought last week,’ Ferguson called after 

im, but the whistle of the approaching train drowned Davy’s 
answer. 

The usual number of loafers shambled out of the waiting room 
and lined up along the track. The arrival of No. 6 was an 
event not to be egret. Not one of the group but could have 
told the program of the hour. The dozen dusty milk cans that 
stood waiting on a truck would be loaded in the express car; 
the thin, limp mail bag would be thrown off and No. G would 
‘aed on into ae om ag ub sae little handful 4 run om 

umanity religiously gat re every evening for, surely, 
sometime, someday, somebody might get off. 

And tonight their patience was rewarded, for as the train 
slowed down in front of the station, two passengers stepped 
down onto the rickety platform. The newcomers were plainly 
strangers to the community; a man in light grey flannels and 
a Panama, and a dainty little lady with the air of the city 
evident from the top of her neat blue e to the tip of her 
shiny shoe. The man carried a suit case in either hand and a 
snowy white poodle tugged at a chain. The station yawned, 
awoke and gaped with open mouthed awe. 

“I don’t see any evidence of the ‘hack that meets all trains’,” 
the man laughed as he led the way into the waiting room and 

off the seat with his handkerchief. ‘You wait here 
Pe ll inquire from the natives if there’s anyone to meet us.” 

The lady gathered her skirts up gi y and sat down op 
the bench her husband had designated. 

“I hope we don’t have to stay here all night.” She peeked 
thro the smoky window at the rather disco ing land- 
acape. “What a = to have one’s mind made up for that 
country ham and fresh fried eggs that the lady advertises, and 
then to have to eat beef out of a tin can and dry crackers, 
which I’ll wager would be the extent of the refreshments you 
could hase across there from Mr. Chas. F. Ferguson, 

erchandise.”’ 


M . 

A hungry looking yellow cat slunk in at the door, and spying 
the white e, stopped, arched her back and spit in the most 
inhospitable manner. With one exultant yelp the dog lea 
across the floor and started in pursuit of this insulting intruder, 
his chain clanging behind him as he ran. Mrs. Horton rush 
wt t= ning Somebody catch him!” she ed 

“Jippy’s ing away. Som y ca !’ she scream 
as the | uff ball of white fur raced across the platform, darted 
between the switchman’s legs and started down the track. 

Davy had put the eggs aboard the train and was startin 
back to the store, when the commotion on the platform cau 
him to turn around in time to see the unfortunate Jippy headed 
in his direction. It was a simple matter to put his foot on the 
chain as the dog tore by and the frantic dash for freedom was 
brought to an untimely end. 
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Should be easily mado selling 
our Concentrated 1 Non-A 
polite Food Flavo — 
-erfum - od eins para- 
tions, 100 kinds, put up 
in collapsible tu 
times the strength o bottle 
extracts. Every hone incity | 
or country is a possible cus- 
tomer. Entirely new. Quick 


enliera. repeaters, 
Not ex cold n stores. oe 
competition. 


cent. profit to — 
Little or no capital 
roguired, Elegant 
samplecase forwork- 
ers. Start now saile 
it’s new. Write 


a post card will do— ' 
for full particulars FREE 3 5 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS 91 Third St.,Cincinnati, 0. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO, _o1 Third St, Cc 0 
AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startling new hosiery proposit 
Hosiery for men, women and children. 
Quaranteed for one year. Must wear 
12 monthsorreplaced free. Agents 
having wonderful success. H. 
W. Price sold 60 boxes in 12 
hours. Mrs. Fields 109 
irs on one street. G. 



















-Noblemade $35 in 
one day. Sworn 
proof. Sold oaly 
through 






Quick for terms and samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY Cones 
6071 West St. Dayton, O. 


Home W yi PAYS 


850.00 To $150.00 A MONTH 


etc. out £4 














nc b St Tt 10 ' 
WA TCH nits 
‘e positively give free a beautiful, gold- 
finished, engraved American made, stem 
’ wind, stem set watch, proper size, guar- 
anteed five years. Also a beautiful ring 
t with three diamond cut brilliants fog 
? fselling 20 jewelry articles FR 
Jat 10c each. Orderjewelry 








ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


We have all kinds of appliances for deform!ties or weak- 
ness of body or limb. Our goods are extensively — 


She iee* PLAVELL'S Bile koh Pik Fx 









We pay $60 for 1853 Half dol. no arrows; 35 for 1878 Half 8S. Mint, 
We pay < caah premiyme for thousands of rar are, & "uns to ae. Get 


Gein ular 
FuRT ‘WoRTn, TEXAS 
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“Certainly much obliged to you.” 
The strange gentleman came around the 
station and took the unruly animal in 
tow. “I guess I would have to chase 
him to Ashland. Say, you don’t know if 
there’s a rig here rom Mrs. Spencer’s 
place, do you?” 

Der" s quick ye took in all the details 
of this There was someway 
the hustle bustle of the city about 
him and the obey was —— toward him. 

“Mrs. ncer’s;” he repeated. “Do 
you mean ee up on Boyer’s Bluff?” 
“Yes, she takes boarders, doesn’t she?”’ 

“She did,” Davy corrected him. “Were 
you wanting to go u there?” 

“As soon as I can,” the st 
him. “There was to be a hark te meet 
us.” 

Us! So there were more of these ur- 
banites secluded somewhere about the 
station. Davy was getting interested. 

“Are you one of the mourners?” he 

asked politely. 

“Mourners!” The man laughed long and 
heartily. “Do I look like one?” 

Davy could not keep back a smile for 
truly this jovial person wore anything 
but a funereal air. 

“No,” Davy hastened to assure him, 
‘ft wasn’t that, but you see old — 
Spencer died yesterday and th 
waiting to yay her until some o their 
— come, 80 I thought you might be 
them. 

“You say the old lady, is dead!” the 
stranger gasped. “Jumpin’ Jupiter! That 
leaves me in a pretty fix. My name’s 
Horton, boy. I wear out my existence 
down in the Ashland bank and my wife 
and I came up here to stay a week with 
this old lady, What in the name of Sam 
Hill am I going to do?” 

“There’s a train out of here in the 
morning,”’ Davy volunteered, 

Mr. Horton snorted. 

“T say, Shirley,” he called to his wife. 
“We're in a mess. Your lady with the 
country ham and eggs and the pus 
spring water has grown weary 0 
service, and she’s laid down : ond tlie, 
Now what are you oing to do?” 

Mrs. Horton was t icture of distress. 

“You say, she’s deni !” she exclaimed, 
“Tf that isn’t just our luck. Well, isn’t 
there some place that we can go?” she 
appealed to Davy. “If we could just | known. 


I don’t bnew anybody that takes 
boarders,” he began. “Unless”—a wild 


plan was born in Davy’s brain. His/| die 


chance had come and mother had promised 
to help him. “How much would you pay 
tostay over Sunday?” he asked abruptly. 
“The deceased lady asked me eighteen 
a ~ week. There’s two of us and “ 
io ten dollars ought to be 
est rig 


Ten dollars! What an addition to his 
fortune. Would he dare do ii? Father 
would be sure to object in no mild manner 
but here was opportunity blindly knock- 
ing at his door. Davy made the plunge. 

‘We might take you up home,” he 
tried to suppress the excitement in his 
voice. “We haven’t any fancy spring 
but there ain’t nobody in the country 
around here that can beat my mother 
cooking and I guess we could take care 


“That's tet oe Mr. Horton grasped 


his hand. ‘‘We’ll promise to be good and 
we're not particular. It’s any old port 
in a storm.” 


Mrs. Horton was delighted at the sug- 
gestion. 

“I couldn’t think of going back after 
I had gotten one taste of this good air,” 
she enthused. 

“You couldn’t get back unless you 
walked,” her husband laughed as the 
started. up the road, “so I think this 
young man’s hospitality will be very ac- 
ceptable.” 

Not until they came in sight of the 
house did Davy realize the enormity of | 
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Don’t Buy a 
Stove Until 

You Get This 
Big Book 







‘ 0.00, $20.00—even 
$30.00! Some of them live right 
near you. Ask for their names 
at the same time that you write for the 
big Free Book. And do that now. 

Arm rself with this book. 
—- against exorbitant stove and 
prices. Learn how to save almost 
lf by getting guaranteed stoves 
direct from the makers—treight —_ 
Don’t pay big prices just se you 
want credit. Simply write us and 
we'll give _ better time terms—and 
quote zon be ctory prices, too. GET 
= _ AT ONCE! 


oe Steve he. Mie. 


A Kalamazoo 
Direct to You 
300 Candle Power 


of Light at a cost 
of 1-87 Per Hour 


Burns Kerosene 


This lamp generates and burns its 
from ordinary pastnene. 
onOUICKLIT™ gasoline lam 
be te with an ordi match like 


city gas. _ today 










Agents Wanted 


The Nagel-Chase Mfg, Co 


169 East Erle St., CHICAGO 





i] r new unequalled gasoline 
si table “and es for ight 


hae. hale. cdurchon: “Most power ight light 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


More brilliant and many 
than a #4 , 
Everyone a possi- 











W STEEL MANTLE BUBNEES* 
Odorless, Smokeless. Make the home 
cheerful and bright. 3 times as mucD 
light as ordinary burners. Just what 
you need! If your dealer doesn't sell 
them send his name and address with 
your name and address and == 
mail you as many 4s you wan 

each. Guaranteed. AGENTS WANTED, 


STEEL MANTLE LIGHT CO. 
342 Huron St, Toledo, Ohie 

















the thing he had done, but he drove into 


Read the advertisements in this issue- 
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o')” Regular $5 Skirt 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


the yard and assisted his guests to the 
porch, confidently trusting his mother and 
the All-wise Providence to carry his 
scheme through for him. 

The air of the sitting room was laden 
with the odor of frying ham and coffee. | 
and Davy went back to the kitchen ' 

“Might’s well have this thing out first | 
as last,” he admonished him There | 
was nobody there. The teakettle boiled | 
jaway on the stove, a stray fly buzzed | 
lazily behind the lowered shade. In the 
dining room the table was spread for 
supper and a piece of folded note paper 
Fe his plate. Hastily opening it he 


My Dear Davy—Your grandmother is 
very sick and your father is taking me to 
her. We will be back Monday if she gets 
better. I have fried enough ham for 
teed supper and breakfast and there is a 
resh baking of bread in the pantry. Try 
and make out some way.—Mother. 

“More and more of it,” he gasped. 
“What next!’’ 


(Continued in next issue) 


HINTS ON DYEING 

Just as the home weaving of cloth has 
been done away with by the more skill- 
ful manufacture of cotton, wool, and silken 
fabrics, so the discovery of what is known 
as aniline dyes, which may be purchased 
in a t variety of es and colors. 
has done away with the old fashioned 
dye-pots which were used by our grand- 
mothers. Instead of experimenting with 
the various natural dye-stuffs, such as 
using madder or cochineal to get a red 
coloring, ood and walnut husks for 
blacks and browns, etc., we can buy any 
shade of color desired, the material for 
which has been treated in the latest 
apap — manner to make 
it as clear an ting as possible. 

Goods which are to be run through a 
dye should be tho y cleaned and if 
it is possible to fade iginal colori 
to some extent, this should be done. I 
this precaution is not taken, it may cause 
some disappointment in the final results, 
as the original color of the material is 
ant to modify the dye to some extent. 

oth which already contains color, can- 
not be dyed a lighter shade of that color, 
and the original color would have to be 
very light to insure good results in chang- 
ing shades. 
me of the dyes prepared for cotton 
and linen materials will not produce the 
results desired if used on woolen or silken 
goods, and vice versa. Other dyes are 
prepared so that good results may be ob- 
tained on any kind of material. In 
purchasing dyes, therefore, one must be 
careful to get dye that can be used on any 
of the different materials or to get the 
right dye for the fabric to be colored. 

All of the home dye-stuffs, which are 
sold on the market at the present time, 
contain oy sere directions for their 
use. The t things emphasized most 
strongly in these directions are to have the 
goods clean and thoroughly wet before 
they are put into the dye, also to keep 
them moving constantly while they are 
in the dye, to prevent the material taki 
the color in streaks and spots. In order 
to keep the moving and at the same 
time have them eo ge pe > is 
necessary to use plenty of water and dye- 
stuff in comparison with the pounds of 
goods to be dyed. 

With the aid of modern dyes the clever 


woman vy | surprise her friends by the 





variety of things she may have, not onl 
in the line of ents for herself 

family, but in ings, ies, and 
coverings of various sorts. By this 


method she may “cover a multitude of 
— in some — “e ee rr 
cleaning process with a ,w out 
look about it.—V. H. D. 


It is all right to be philosophical and 
“take things as they come”, unless you 





Guarantee Jewelry Co., Dept. W, Tyrone, Pa, 





























Little people need 
no urging to care for 
their teeth with 


COCGATES 


~= RIBBON 
DENTAC CREAM 


The delicious flavor makes 
its twice-a-day use a treat, 
not a task. 


Both children and grown- 
ups profit by its whole- 
some, antiseptic cleansing 
—that cleans the teeth 
thoroughly without injur- 
ious grit to scratch the 
enamel and cut the gums. 


Set your family the exam- 
ple by regular use of this 
friend of “Good Teeth— 
Good Health.” 


COLGATE & Co, 
Dept. 87—199F alton St. N.Y, 
Makers ef Cashmere 
Bouguet f—lmxure 
tous, lasting, refined 
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can improve them with a little effort. 








Robinson Crusoe? 


{ze yeu jocintes from syne nciah 
a Rk Ba to nad 


drives 
dust. ret lese 
—you can talk to your bors at any 


Swedish-American 
Telephone 


FREE ¢? 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns Wr7't, 72 ict us kuow the borvesk 


Enclose price of pattern and ad 
‘ress your letter to Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 3-year 


gumber and size of each pattern you want. 


subscription 


cessful Farming at 35 cents; or any 
at 50 cents. 


Premium Offer Any two of our 10 cent patterns will be sent free fo, 


securing @ 2-year new or renewal subscription to Suc 
three 10-cent or two 16-cent patterns fo» 








: Send 50 for winter fashion number of Every W 
Fashion Book $ox2.57 [c\cc"cuty S'sente if ordered the ammo tern is ordered. 
Also Embroidery_for Every Woman, containing 300 popular embroidery designs and sight ss 
on embroidery. Price to our customer 1 cents in postage. 


FE 


each—or both for 4 cents 























Wo. 14-10-15—Tea Apron. 

This desi requires the minimum amount of 
muslin. No belt is needed asthe slits at the top are 
for the sash ribbon. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 700i—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist. 

The back extends forward over the shoulders 
to form a small yoke, the upper edges of the 
front are gathered. The closing is in front and 
leaves the neck open and trimmed with a collar. 

The pattern 7001 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 6995—Ladies’ Apron. 

This is in one pince except for seaming where 
the narrowness of tne material demands it. The 
pattern provides full length, plain sleeves, which 
may be used or not as desired. 

The pattern 6995 is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
No. 7020-——Boys’ Suit. 

The shirt is quite regulation with box plait clos- 
ing, band finish or collar at the neck and shirt 
sleeves opening at the wrist. The shirt ends at the 
belt. The trousers are of the usual form gathered 
in bloomer style at the knee. 

The pattern 7020 is cut in sizes 4 to 12 years. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 7021-—Ladies’ Dress. 

A charming style for soft fabrics made with 

sleeves and yoke in one piece and with the lower 


portion of the blouse gathered where it joins the 
yoke. The two piece circular skirt is attached to 
a yoke at the sides and in the back. 


The pattern 7021 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure¢ Price of pattern 10 cents 
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No. 7016—Girls’ Dress. 

Quite novel in effect this dress has a plain waist 
closing im front and finished at the neck with a 
small, flat collar. The sleeves may be long or 
short. The two gore skirt is of different material 
from that of the waist. rf 

The reo 7016 is cut in sizes 6 to 14 years. 
Price 0; ttern 10 cents. 

No. Misses’ Coat. 

One of the new college coats is here shown. It 
is plain, loose and of sacque cut with a wide belt 
of the material. The neck may be open with revers 
and collar or high in double-breas fashion. The 
piain sleeves end in a wide ouff at the wrist. 

The pattern 7003 is cut in sises 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 7011—Ladies’ Waist. 

This model shows one of the late styles. The 
sleeves are not of thesame material as the balance 
of the garment. The closing is in front and the 
high neck has a collar at sidesand back only. There 
is a shoulder strap over the top of the sleeve. 

The pattern 7011 is cut in sises 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 7007—Misses’ Dress. 

This very clever model has an underwaist to 
which the sleeves are attached and to which, if 
desired, the two piece skirt may also be attached. 
Over this is worn the blouse which is sleeveless 
and ends at the hi 

The pattern 7007 is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 7034—Girls’ " 
This pretty frock is made with an underwaist 


























of which the sleeves are a part. The skirt & 
separate and has three gores and the overblou» 
is also separate fastening on the shoulder. 

The pattern 7034 is cut in sizes 6 to 14 yeare 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
No. 7 dies’ . 

A walking skirt of modern cut with the waist 
line raised or in regulation style. There are fow 
gores, fitted in front where the closing is also place¢ 
aud it is gathered across the back. . 

The pattern 7006 is cut in sizes 22 to 32 incher 
waist measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 7002—Ladies’ Skirt. F , 

This is one of the new walking skirts, made 
with a deep yoke, dipping downward in front anc 
with a two gore lower portion attached to it. The 
front is plaited or gathered and the back is gathered 

The pattern 7002 is cut in sizes 22 to 32 inchet 
waist measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

No. 6998—Boys’ Russian Suit. ; 

This little suit has the regulation coat, closing 
at one side of the front, with high neck and wide 
flat collar and full length sleeves tucked above 
the wrist. wo arrangements are possible with 
the small trousers which may be open at the knee 
or gathered in bloomer style. 

he pattern 6998 is cut in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
No. 7 Ladies’ Dress. : 

This house dress*can be dovelaped in striped of 
plain gingham. It closes at the front and can be 
made with either the long or short sleeves. 

The pattern 7026 is cut in sizes 34 to 44 inche* 
bust measure. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
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JUST OUT! 
» 
The New 
6c 99 
NATIONAL” Style Book 
Spring and Summer 1915 
Your Copy 
Is Ready 
This authoritative 
Fashion Book for 
Spring and Summer 
1915 is just off the 
press. 
Your copy of this in- 
teresting, new Style 
Book is held here to be 
sent to you free. You 
need only write, ‘‘Send 
me my ‘Nationa’ Style 
Book,” and it will come to 
you by return mail. 
The Style Book this season is bigger 
and better than ever before. It con- 
tains 380 pages filled with handsome 
pictures of the very newest and most 
charming fashions—and thousands of 
| money-saving bargains. | Select your 
Spring clothes from this “"NaTIONAL” 
° Style Book and you can have more clothes 
1S and better clothes than ever before—and 
all for less money. Send the coupon— 
3 80 Page or write for your copy today. 
e s bessaseesesersassres ' 
Style Book is Yours—FREE § Jes Tear or Cut Out the § 
: - g Coupon an au it Now 
A Few Sample “NATIONAL” Money-Saving Bargains 54 —Don’t De 
Waists . RSPR SHREK ERR we 
; NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 299 
Ladies’ Coat. non 293 West 24th St., New York City 
eal Women Fiease send me, FREE, my copy of 
Shoes for Ladies and Misses the Money-Saving “NATIONAL” Spring 
- Style Book 
The “NATIONAL” Policy . * 
Ww and a Et ee = 
: all our goods to all parts the world. e 
uss Every “NATIONAL” ent is sold , Misses’ an + 
= under the NAT#OMAL ” ——— This Ohildren's Wearing Apparel. coupon NOW. ® RFD 
guarantee that you may return any * * 
garment not satisfactory to "you and we National Cloak & Suit Co. H 
so STennmdunnhaa | ee W. 20M. New York City § p.o.. 
ou , No Branches—No Agents & 
; yy SSR 
WHEN ABOTTLEOFINKISSP'LLED| While this work is being done get a{ carpet is dry. Wash this diluted peroxide 
ade If ever a bottle of ink is spilled, it is| basin of cold water and a clean white ; out, renewing the appiicat.on again and 
The sure to be a full bottle and the carpet aj cloth. Remove the saturated blotters and again. _ 
red ghtone. It is well to have some remedies | begin to wash the spot briskly; change the A delicate carpet so treated has Deen 
hee n mind and on hand because every | water as fast as it becomes soiled. The , known to be entirely saved trom biemush 
moment of delay increases the damage | water will dilute the ink and prevent any | by this method —E. G. W 
ing lone. remaining stains from being as noticeabie 4 ane ameennanes 
vide instantly tear up a handful of blotting| when the carpet is ee Continue the} [1 the shoes crack, they can be very 
ob paper, pressing it upon the inky surface | washing process until al! is removed that | annoying. Get the cobbier to drive a few 
nee so as to absorb all that is possible. Blot-| can be by this method. Little wooden pegs :n the soles to prevent 
ers are given away so freely as an adver-| If there is a bottle of peroxide of | the rriction. 
= tising medium that it is possible to have a| hydrogen handy, turn part of it over this} The three important items in home- 
reserve supply of several dozen on hand. eecnene washed surface but do not do | finance are provision, preparation, and con- 
i of Che blotters will take up much more ink|so until all ink has been removed that | sumption, all of e ual importance and 
a be han a cloth. clear water will take up, or when the | demand equal consideration. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 


Little Letters to Girls 

















THE GIRL WHO IS DRIFTING 


HERE is nothing easier than drift- 

ing. It requires no effort, and the 

smooth, tranquil motion is pleasant; 
but the person who drifts down a river 
is apt to find rapids or falls, which may 
destroy her boat. In any case she is 
certain to have a long, hard pull against 
the current, when it comes time for her 
to return to her starting point. 

It is very easy to drift along in life, 
taking the easiest way and not noting 
where we are going, because we are hav- 
ing a good time at present, but it is just 
as dangerous to drift along in life, as upon 
the river, and so I wish to sound a note of 
warning to you before it is too late. 

Some of the girls you know have fallen 
into ways which you should not wish to 
copy. They do not mean any harm, but 
they give people a chance to make harm 
out of the things they say and do. By 
and by, when they really wish for the 
good opinion of those whose approval is 
most worth having, they will find that 
they have lost it irrevocably. Besides, 
they are putting themselves in a position 
to be treated with little respect by the 
young men they know, and are lowerin 
the barriers between maidenly reserve an 
familiarity from them, and perhaps, too 
late, they may find themselves too far 
committed to wrong to turn back. 

They are drifting nearer and nearer the 
falls, and you are drifting with them if 
you chum with them. The fact that they 
are your chosen friends causes others to 
think that you approve of what they do, 
and that you share.in it. As you look 
back, you can see that things which once 
shocked you a little, do not trouble you 
now. This shows the direction in which 
you are drifting, as the land-marks along 
the shore would do, if you were floating 
down the river in a boat. 

Perserverance Counts 

Every day makes the return against 
the current more difficult, because the 
way is longer, and because your power of 
resistance is less. The best thing for you 
to do is to turn about now, and return to 
safety while you can. It may be hard, 
people may look askance at you for a time, 
until they see that you are really set on 
retrieving yourself; but persevere, and you 
will reach a place of safety. 

I know of girls who are drifting into 
love affairs which will make trouble for 
them, before they are done with it. Any 
girl who encourages the steady attentions 
of a young man, if she doesn’t mean to 
marry him, after she definitely knows that 
she doesn’t mean to, is drifting further | 
and further into rapids which will cer- 
tainly cause her great discomfort, if they 
do not wreck her craft entirely. 

Girls have married men, before this, 
whom they did not really love, but they 
had drifted so far towards marriage with 
them, that they could see no honorable 
way out of it, and so they tried toconvince 
themselves that they were in love, and 
with or without the conviction, married | 
because they could see no way of escape | 
which would not put them in a poor light. | 

There are other girls who are indulging | 
in “‘Platonic friendships,” so-called, with 
young men, some, even, with engaged or 
married men into whose society they 
happen to be thrown a good deal, and they | 


do not see the danger that one or the 
other of them may be wrecked upon the 
rocks of a love that can never result in 
marriage. Platonic friendships between 
men and women are very, very rare, and 
if you are perfectly sure of your own heart, 
remember, you cannot be certain what 
may be hidden in his. It is a terrible 
thing to wrong a man out of his right to 
happiness in love, and it is a foolish thing 
to permit yourself to play with fire, when 
you know that nothing but trouble can 
come of it. 

Row back, dear girl, against the current 
of any love affair which could not end in 
marriage. The harder it is to do it, the 
more reason for haste. Better to refuse 
a man at the very altar, too, than to do 
him the additional wrong of marrying him 
— you do not regard him as he thinks 
you do. 

There is nothing more bitter than the 
sting of an accusing conscience when it 
reproaches you with having drifted into 
a position where you have injured another, 
even though you did not mean to do it. 
Stop drifting! Look where you are going, 
ond however hard it may be, pull up- 
stream, and save urself and your 
friends future heostacken. —Ellen Trayne. 


A ST. VALENTINE FROLIC 


A St. Valentine frolic will please the 
young people because this g old man 
is the special patron saint of youth. There 
are many delightful ways of spending this 
evening pleasantly. On arrival of the 
guests, partners are chosen for the evening 
in this manner; each girl is given one-half 
of a pasteboard heart (each is to be in 
different color). From a bag the boys 
draw for theirs and then match colors 
with the girls for partners. 

An apple race is a pleasing divers.on 
causing much merriment. It is played 
with partners. Each walks rapidly with a 
tablespoon outstretched in one hand and 
balances a good sized apple in the bowl of 
it. He or she who carries the apple thus 
to the appointed goal will wed happily, 
but woe to the person whose fruit tumbles 
from the spoon. If the apple falls from 
the spoon three times the owner will be 
unwedded for life 

Placing an arrow in the heart is great 
fun. On a sheet on the wall is drawn a 
large heart. The players a few paces 
away with small pointed arrows try to 
pierce the heart his is a difficult feat 
as the arrow invariably glances away. 








slight deviation is to blindfold the players 
in turn and let them try placing the arrow 
in the heart by pinning it where they 
think is the proper position. The one 
who succeeds not only wins a prize but 
will soon be happily wedded. 

The old time hempseed game is brought 
up to date by sowing the seed in the 
parlor and using some personal belonging 
as the hemp. All the boys are sent from 
room, then each girl conceals her fan, 
handkerchief, hair ribbon, comb or some 
other article. The girls then repeat: 
‘““Hempseed I sow, hempseed I throw, let 
him who loves me best come after me 
and mow.” Then begins the hunt. The 
boys can take the first article they find 
or not, just as they choose, but if at the 
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of the goods inside your 
overalls before you buy. 
There’s morereal service 
to be had per square - 
inch in overalls and 4 

shirts made of STI- 
FEL’S INDIGO © 
than any other cloth. 

| | Nothing better for farm work. 
| Cloth manufactured by 

J. L. STIFEL SONS, 


Ind pyre ane ters 
WHEEL iG, W. VIRGINIA 


peeee oe eeeess + ++260-262 Church 8t. 
a sneneee 223 West Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco. .... .»+-Postal Telegraph Bidg. 
Toronto. ....escceceeeds M B 








A Telephone 
On Your Farm 


will actually save you 
money—you can phone 
to town for prices and 
sell at the highest fig- 
ure—find out about the 
weather—order supplies, 
etc. A telephone will 
make life pleasanter for 
your wife and children, 
too. Talk to neighbors 
any time. 

It’s easy for any group 
of farmers to get to- 
gether and build their 
own line. Let us ex- 
how—send for the Free Bulletin: 


“A Telephone on the Farm”’ 


It tells how very cheap it is to build and run 
your neigh! system, how to organise a 
company; gives by-laws and rules. Write today 
for Bulletin No. 1111. 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES 

















Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Can. 














AGENTS — MAKE $100 to $300 


mad month easy selling our new 
riplicate Sauce Pan. Cooking 
utensil for 3 different foods on one 
burner. 400 Special 


. tles—ell 
wind sellers. Write quick for exclu- 
sive ea’ 














end of five minutes one object is not 





brass, hot water bags, etc. No 
use them. Send for sample box, 10c; large box, all sizes, post 
veld. Agents wanted. Collette Mfg.Co., Box 309,Amsterdam. Y.N 














E 
I Have a Contract f.itscs Borax Soap Powder 


Want reliable men and women to help. $15.00 weekly 
P. WAVERLY BROWN, 734 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO. 


All Fancy Colors—Larece Pieces— All PURE SILKE 
Waste taken out. Best sort to make Quilts, Cushions 
etc. Big lot 10c; 3 Big lots 25c; 7 for 60c; 16 for $1.00 
postpaid. India Silk Co.. 326 MadisonSt., Chicago 


WANTED Several honest industrious people to dis- 
§ tribute farm literature. $60 per month 
sure. Prof.J.L. Nichols, Dept. F 17, Naperville, I. 
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geured by each one, woe to the hapless) 
hunter: he will be a bachelor. The girl 
hose favor remains unclaimed will also | 
rem: in unWw 
Matching valentines i is another pleasing 
ne. In an envelope is placed a comic 
valentine, a boy draws one from a bag 
and his partner gets an — with a 
iumble of letters, and from these they 
gre to form a verse suitable for the valen- 
tine. The original verse is written in a 
note book which the hostess holds. After 
a given time each reads aloud what they 
have formed and the hostess reads from 
ber book the corresponding one. As the 
two are sure to be so vastly different, no 
end of fun results. 
After the games, the guests are led to 
the dining room or ight refreshments. 
Have the per hearts. Li — ee of 
red lo ttle cupid figures 
S Ee ea and a huge red cardboard 
bert for a center piece filled with home- 
made candy and salted nuts. 
let the menu be simple. An appro- 
priate one would be peanut butter sand- 
viches cut in heart shape, olives or midget 
pickles, ye fried in lovers’ knots 
dapee, of shaped cookies iced with 
or red icing, either sweet cider to 
ial or grape ules en prefered —A.B.R. 


THE DRESSMAKER ADVISES 

Use oa ops Seater ae Pe See Se 
closing garments so they stay closed 
A number 1 hook used with a number 0 
eye is suitable for most uses, and will not 
become undone as when the same sized 
eye is used. Try it and see! 

Cut away the colored selvage from wash 
goods, lest the eee ane 
the remainder of the goods. ‘This is 
especially true of hinen witch eo frequently 
has & or other bright colored selvage, 
and which has ruined more than one dress 
in the first wash. 

Buy the plainer embroideries, where 
economy is a necessity. Select those of 
simple pattern done on the finer material, 
and give them a touch of hand work by 
an application of French knots where 
desirable. The lazy-daisy is a simple 
eae but a very effective encien, om 
simple embroideries; large, open eyelets 
may be filled in with fagot stitch done 
from the back, resulting in an embroidery 
chip could not be purchased for any- 

like the price of machine e 
S Be ete 
Buy sewing silk to match with e 
purchase of colored dress material. 
this is overlooked you may be unable 
later to find anything to match your goods, 
since each store carries only the se 
silk to match its own special shades 
dress material. If you select the “very 
ne in colors you will paeeme 
iffieulty in matching it to sewing at 
that icular time and place, but if 
you delay this store’s savey me may have 
come exhausted stores 
would never have had th that Si shade 
in stock, 

Buy a wash goods that will “fade well” 
when the material is dimity or organdie. 
Given a material soft and * with per- 
haps a corded stripe or other even 

though the colors should fade so as to 
spoil its beauty, it may be bleached per- 
fectly white by boiling in a solution of 
cream of tartar, and a dainty white dress 
result. Or if the colors are black and blue 
on @ white ground, and the blue should 
fade, the black will not, and a black and 
Ww -- We always launders and looks 
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Y rates Spring Newness 








Model 
Brocaded \ _urift--Economy--Saving 
Tussah Let your new Spring clothes reflect 


the charm of Spring. _ Sénd for the 
“Standard” Bulletin of Spring new 
fashions and see for yourself our 
splendid array, each garment ex- 
| dress at a bar- pressing all the becoming smart- 
Sgain price. A ness that characterizes “‘Standard’”’ 

FEoxcortionslly ses ,f clothes. And, best of all, you’ ll 
Fond fashioned of § be delightfully surprised at the 
pn serviceable § low prices, so the cost of beau- 
Brocaded Tussah§ tiful clothes need no longer hin- 
Silk in navy, wine,§ der you. You, too, can now enjoy the 
dark green or Copen- greatest “clothes satisfaction” for the 
hagenblue. The wonderful 


ice, js daintily trim- “Standard” Bargain Bulletins 


med with Oriental 
(issued every two months) 


lace collar, vest and cuffs. 
Buttons correctly finish 
| bring you the season’s choicest offerings 
at prices that mean true economy. You 
owe it to yourself to at least see these 
famous Bulletins—mail us the Free cou- 
pon below and we will send you the ‘‘Stand- 
ard” ain Bulletins, beginning with the 
new Mid-Winter Cut-Price Bulletin, abso- 
lutely FREE. 


Clip Coupon now and mail AT ONCE! 


#05) oes’ f Satisfaction Guaranteed 
+3 WePay wivour Money Back 


express charges 
anywhere ia the 


Good $6.50 Value 
i D497—Spring’s 
me most charming 










































Season’ : 
Best 2 
Value! & 


Ene Helt price, 
offer. Women’s and 
Misses’ pretty street 
& or house dress, of 
} quality, opiese d- pi 
A) wearin ingham }e 
in neatblack or blue 
stripes, Bodice be- 
comingly t loused has 
the popular turned- 
—, ely ‘ntshed with 
a 
Dipings. 8k ashioned 
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3K 100—Heretofore a value like this was 
unheard of. And Madam, you can’t dup- 
—oding any-vhere else in Am« ic, Get a liberal with correct width —— 
su of nightgowns now, while you can share in § thedress bu conven- 
this big saving. All 3 of good, qurelgshs qualities; coy in cont. Cone, 

made in comfortable slip-over style and trim-j 5263 54104 Bust; ee 
med with assorted, prettly pattern embroid- 


eries. (Sizes’15, 16, 1 Our spectal 3 for $1 00 IT price, posta 


price, post pat 
a eT 

> R 149—Nowhere else in America can you 
equal this dress bargain. The white dress}j 
prettily trimmed with rich embroidery 
flouncing, lace and tuckings; ple leated 8 
Another dress is of blue Linenen 
with S44 tunic; gored skirt and contrasti 
ming. The third dress is yr —= 

guimpe effect ofembroidered pink ZA 
and pink plaid Gingham. (Sizes 6 to ott 


ia ih the U. 3.” 3 for $1.49 





































—Cute ; 
te Drol dery- \ 
d trimmed d ress; 


Neatly tacked 43 
:@ and mre-Se- 19 
PB) isnea. Full Gl 
leated skirt, ; 
9c value, post- 

intheu.s. 49 
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SOUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 


NOTE 


BOOK 
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FOWL should always be placed on 

ite knees for roasting. The juices 

will then naturally fall, making the 

white meat, which is inclined to be dry, 

juics y and delicious. Fifteen minutes be- 

re serving turn the fowl on its back to 
brown the breast. 

Keep a comfortable rocker in the kitchen 
and do not be afraid to use it. 

Do you wear glasses and are you an- 
noyed by steam settling on them when you 
are out of doors? Rub both sides of the 
lenses with soap, rub off with a soft cloth 
and polish with tissue paper. 

Work is an honor. The dishonor is in 
not knowing how, or in shirking your 
share. Help the boys and girls get the 
right attitude. 

Begonias must be kept in the house all 
winter and their leaves often turn brown 
and drop off. A teaspoon of sulphur 
stirred in the soil around the roots will 
prevent this. 

If you have a piece of lace so dainty 
you are afraid to launder it, try this. 
Baste smoothly on muslin and cover with 
a thick layer of prepared chalk. Fold up 
and lay away for a few days, after te 
gently brush and shake off the soiled 
chalk and the lace will look like new. 

The best pot scraper in the world is a 
painter’s palette knife, obtainable wher- 
ever artist’s materials are kept, and us- 
ually costs twenty-five cents. 

Don’t be stingy of the fresh air these 
cold days. It and sunshine are the best 
preventives of disease. Stagnant air is 
almost impossible to warm and is very 
conducive to colds and headaches. 

Home-made celery salt: celery leaves 
dried in the oven, rubbed to a fine powder, 
sifted through the flour sifter and mixed 
with salt. Small town grocers do not 
always keep celery salt. 

Remember that drinking plenty of water 
cures a cold quicker than any medicine 
will, and let up on eating until cold is 
broken. 

Do you use soft coal? Most of its 
disagreeable dust can be done away with, 
if you will keep a tub of salt brine near 
the bin and dip the coal in that before 
using. 

Do you want to use candles for the 
children’s party? Keep them out doors 
all day so they will get real cold, and they 
will burn steadily all evening without 
bending. 

Don’t be too saving of lamp wicks. A 
new one gives a better light than one that 
has been used for some time. 

It is easy to be brave and cheerful with 
plenty; it is the “withouts” that try one 
and prove one’s resourcefulness and 
worth. 

If there is a damp cupboard in the house, 
a box of lime placed im it will make it 
perfectly dry. 

A tlat brass button sewed to the dish- 
cloth is often quite a help in dishwashing. 
Without injury to the daintiest china it 
will instantly remove any tood that may 
have dried on. 

A certain amount of leisure is good but 
i-d-!-e-n-e-s-s does not spell happiness. 
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strong hat pin. Fold the skirt twice at 
the band, stick the hat pin through the 
back in two places, leaving enough of the 
center of the pin exposed to hang over a 

nail or hook. The skirt will never be 
pulled out of shape. 

It is a very choice stocking that is 
worth an hour of a busy woman's time to 
mend it. 

Don’t put a stained tablecloth away 
with the dirty clothes until the spots have 
been saturated with camphor. ere will 
be no delay on wash day. 

If the children get axle grease on their 
clothes, spread butter or lard evenly over 
the spots and let it remain until the grease 
is soft, then wash out with soft, soapy 
water. No mark will be left. 

Life is too short to spend any of it in 
gossip, petty jealousies, and foolish mis- 
understandings. 

Have you some nuts on hand that are 
too dry or stale to be good? Remove the 
shells, let stand over night in equal parts 
of milk and water, then dry in the oven. 
They will be fresh and dainty 

Kerosene applied to tarnished silver 
with either a cloth or soft brush, then 
rinsed off with scalding water, will leave a 
beautiful, lasting lustre, with no danger of 
powder showing in the creases. 

It is usually pretty safe to act on first 
impulse in doing good. That “sober second 
thought” often loses ‘one the opportu = 
or suggests a caution that is fatal as w 
as uncalled for. 

Tosharpen the scissors, cut them rapidly 
on the neck of a small glace bottle or 
whetstone. It “trues” the edges and 
makes them cut like new. 

Get out of the rut. Day will follow 
day this year as last, but if they follow 
just the same, life is cheating you. 

A few grains of rice mixed with the salt 
in the shaker, is better than cornstarch. 
They will not shake out, but absorb 
moisture and break up any lumps that 
may form. 

Dainty, round sandwiches for the lunch 
ail are made from bread baked in pound 
aking powder cans. Grease well, fill half 

full of dough, let raise to the top and bake. 

There is nothing more cheering than 
a man’s whistle, unless it is a woman’s 
song. 

The best towels for wiping plain glass 
and silver are the ten cent turkish towels. 
Their rough surface gives a brilliant 
polish without much labor. 

If a recipe calls for powdered sugar 
and you have none, put the finest cutter 
on the food chopper and run some granu- 
lated through. 

And here is a delicious “mock whipped 
cream” for gelatin deserts or the filling of 
a cake that is to be eaten at once. e 
white of an beaten stiff, an apple 
grated fine, and sugar to taste. 

If you read it right, a failure is often the 
guideboard pointing the way to success. 

Be an optimist. If things come to you 
ny side permost, turn them over. 

Get the bright side on top.—Mrs, F. A. 
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This Little Girl Had 
Spinal Deformity 


Little Miss Taylor had Potts Disease, a pro. 
gressive, destructive disease of the spinal column, 
usually tubercular, and often accompanied by 

ysis. The trouble in this case fom 
existence three years when her mother, 
Mrs. W.S. Taylor, R. F. D. No. 2, Clinton, Ind., 
brought the child to this Sanitarium, Feb. 22. 
1910. At that time, because of the disease and 
deformity of the spine, the child’s head was 
es = forward—her chin in contact with 
ches 
This FER recently taken, shows her 
condition and appearance at this time. Write 
Mrs. Taylor. Intreatment of this case plas- 
ter paris was not used. Cy 














voted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled and 
deformed conditions, es- 
pecially of children and 
young adults, 
Write us freely regard- 
ing Club Feet, Spinal 
Diseases or Deformities, 


Infantile Paralysis, Hi 
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or General Office. It checks 
mental calculations. Hand- 
some Morocco case free. 

Your Stationer, 
Write for 1° day trial offer. 
68. F. Gancher,A. A. M. Oo., 
119 W. Br dw’y. N. see “ 
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TRAVELING mare 


Stop walking after your mail. Have it delivered by 
iene OAKWOOD MAIL CARRIER © 
placed on telephone poles or 2x48 to fence 


posts. 
rn Ball bearing pulleys. 3) days’ trial. Special 
offer to first one on every R.P.D. Write for book “Get Getting the faail.” 


Oakwood Mfg. Co., 37 Stanton Ave., Springfield, 0: 
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Home SUPPit L¥'CO Dep 219 Gale, 


Your Own 


Carda, cireulers, cook, newspaper, &c. 

$6, Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. — 
= for others. All easy, ruies sent. Write factor? 
em for press catalog. TYPE, B. cards, paper, eamp!es, 
Ll &e, THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conan. 
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NOVELTY eCTL. ERY ©O., 156 Ber St., ANTOS, 0. 


WRITE STORIES 


Articles and Scenarios. Develop your talent. Weteacb 
nae hly by — Rn ~h yy to each stu- 
—wenwe yments. 

EMERSO CHOOL, Sen S St Battlecreek, Mich. 

every where to sell our 

Granite ons Ls Monuments 

and Headstones. Good commissi ns. Square deal? 
First class work. Write for cortan. 


Moore Monument Co., Sterling, II! 





eee Distributors, Men and Women to give 
- away FREE p ae. Perfumed Bora co0ap 


at money or experience needed, good pay. 


Company, 224 Institute Pi, 
oe saeenan ads in Successful Farming. 
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Kresge’s Free Katalog Is 
Fall of Bargains Like This: 
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of the worid’s best 5S and 10 cent 
Our References: 477 Srr* 's, the, world 
Address: Office Boz A-3 
Mich, 


S. S. KRESGE CO., S¢ 


The Original Parce! Post 5 and 10c Store 
With over 100 Branches 


ON’T Pay TwoPRIC 
HOOSIERS ="s:-FR 


To your home 
Show, your triends. Freight past by 
pense 
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not co. 
Dept. 113, GOG S7th Street, MILWAUKEE, Wi 


GENTS $10 to $200 
Easy selling, new, just 
Alumioum Patert 


Steam Cooker 











Become a Trained Nurse 


We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
and assist you to employment at $12 to $25 per week. 


Study in spare time and receive diploma in a year or 
1 approved by best doctors. Hospital 


last 12 years. Send for catalogue. 
State age and ability. Address, 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, |620 La Salle Ave., Chicago 
1 
RIM 


4K GOLD FILLEDSIONET FR 
G, guaranteed 3 years, any 
{ engraved free to introduce our 
jqwetey Pulte. Send le to eover 
postage. 
le JewelryCo. , Dept. 28K. Boston, Nass 


Our advertisers are reliable. ~ 



























bowl. Season the pulp wit 


a potatoes as muc 


quarters 
free | cover with white sauce, sprinkle with 


™/add flour mixed with seasoning and stir 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


RECIPES 


Boston Brown Bread—2 c. graham flour, 
2 ¢. corn-meal, 2 c. sour milk, 1 tsp. salt, 
1 tsp. soda, 2¢ c. of molasses. Stir the 
flour and meal into the milk, add the 
molasses, salt and then the soda, after 
dissolving it in a little warm water. Stir 
all well and turn into a greased bread 
mould. Cover tightly and steam four 
hours. When done, turn out and bake in 
oven five minutes. A tin lard pail with 
smooth sides and tight cover makes a 
good mould. 

Baked Pork Chops and Dressing—Wipe 
chops, ee in hot pan and sear on both 
sides. Season with salt and pepper. Put 
in & baking dish, then place a big spoonful 
of dressing on each -~ Cover bottom of 
pan with water and bake in oven until 
done, basting about every ten minutes. 

Sage Dressing—For use in the above 
recipe. 1 ¢. stale bread crumbs, 4 c. 
melted butter, 14 tsp. salt, 14 tsp. pepper, 
4% es" ~ ered sage, 4 ¢. boiling 
water. oisten butter, crumbs, sage, 
salt and pepper with the boiling water 
and then mix together thoroughly. 

Ham Sandwiches—Cut bread very thin, 
butter evenly. Lay some very thin 
slices of boiled ham between two matched 
pieces, or better still, grind the ham fine, 
mix with a little mustard and spread on 
the bread. Cover with a second piece 
the same size and shape, or cut a piece 
of soft bread very thin, spread slightly with 
butter, then the finely ground ham, roll 
carefully and it will not break, unless the 
bread is very dry, and tie with a little 
band of baby ribbon. These are very 
dainty for luncheons. 

Chicken and Ham—Take equal parts 
of cold ham and chicken, heat with gravy 
or a little butter and milk and stir 
smoothly. When cold use to spread 
sandwiches. 

Creamed Carrot Pulp—Wash and scrape 
eee Sate cie seen Stee 

~pper and 
salt, moisten with cream and heat very 
hot in a double boiler. Place in a baki 
dish, cover with buttered crumbs an 
brown in the oven. 

Method of making buttered bread 
crumbs that may be used for any scal- 
loped dish. 1 ¢. crumbs, % tsp. salt, a 
few grains of per, 2 tsp. butter. Use 

from bread three or four days 
oid. Crumb the bread by grating or 
rubbing two pieces together. Melt the 
butter, add the crumbs and seasoning and 
stir with a fork. 

Glazed Sweet Potatoes—Wash six small 
sweet potatoes and partially cook in 
boiling salted water with skins on. Drain, 
remove the skins and cut in halves 
lengthwise and place in a buttered pan. 
Make a syrup by boiling for three minutes 
14 c. sugar and 4 tbsp. water and add 1 
= butter. Brush potatoes with syrup 
and bake until brown, basting with re- 
maining syrup. — the a on top of 

as ible. 
Onions—Cut boiled onions in 
t in a buttered baking dish, 


buttered cracker crumbs and place on 
center grate in the oven to brown. 

White Sauce—2 tbsp. flour, 1 c. milk, 
2 tsp. butter, 4 tsp. salt, and a few 
grains of pepper. Put the butter in a 
sauce pan, stir until melted and bubbling, 


until thoroughly blended. Pour the milk 
on gradually, adding about one-third at 
a time, stirring until well mixed, then 
beating until smooth and glossy. A 
white sauce should be perfectly smooth. 
Care should be taken so that the butter 
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does not brown before adding the flour. 







for Catalog No 


WE PAY ALL MAIL OREXPRESS CIIARGES 


2V 101 Blouse of Crepe Nuelle, a beautiful Crepe 
Lace Cloth. Cu 1 fastens 
in front with white crochet buttons. The standing 
roll collar and the on cuffs which finish the long 

fine lawn. At left shoulder 


All Mail or Express C 


We Satisfy You or Refund Your Money 
BELLAS HEss &.© 
iEW YORK CITY. N. 


NEW 


of 


» Spring 
Fashions 


This Dainty 
Blouse is only 







it with 


with a beautiful silk velvet rose. 
44 bust. Special Bargain Price. 3] 00 


ges Paid by Us. 












2V 100 Dainty Blouse of fine sheer 
white washable Voile. Has fesbionabto 
collar 





Full jength sleeves, nished 


with turnback cuffs, and the back is 
h length clusters 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING Peb., 1915 


$10002° A Month 


Ambitious, Honest Men Wanted * 


At “Once. I Need 500 Sales Agents Who Want to. 
Make From $50 to $250 a Week. Experience not Necessary—} 


I want square men to act as my Special Sales Representativesin every county. I want # 
hustling, energetic, ambitious fellows, anxiousto make big money, who are willing tol 

work with me. I want to show YOU how to MAKE BIG "PROFITS EVERY§ 
MONTH. I want to show YOU how to make more money, easier, quicker, more 
sure and certain than you ever did before in all your life. I want you to advertise, J 
sell and appoint local agents for the most sensational calles § in 50 years— 
the startling invention that has set the entire country agog—THE ROBINSON 
FOLDING BATH TUB—I want you to handle your County. I’ll furnish demon-§ 
strating tubona liberal basis. I’m positively, yes, 1’m absolutely certain that youcan make 
bigger money in a week w - me than you ever made in a month before. Hustlers, east, 
west, north, south, are simply coining money. Orders, orders everywhere. For, Te- 
member, fully 70 per cent y the people have no bathrooms. You can take the or- 

ders right and left. Quick sales and immense profits. Stop and Realize the tre- 
mendous ibilities. Look around you. Be amazed. Your neighbors, friends, 
relatives, have no bathrooms. They are eager for one; never had the opportunity 
to install one. You step in; show the tub. Sales made, profit sure. 


No Experience Needed—Why, I don’t oes if ye never sold anything before in all your 
life, you can_ make good big money with me. You're honest! You're square! Of course 

you are. You've got grit, ginger, gumption! Of course you have. You want to make 

good! You want to make big ~~ 4 Sure you do. ell, that’s all lask. If you 
are willing to do your best, backed by my ration and help, you can blast out F 

the biggest financial success of your carce I grant credit, you know, so mone 

can’t hold you back. I furnish rien ‘on liberal plan. help, you out 

ack you up, So don’t let doubt drag you back. You have nothing to lose. 
“Ml y other men are building homes, starting bank acounts, so can you. 


Sensational Sales Success!—What others are doing YOU can do. 
Read these records. N. T. Smith, Ohio, $90 weekly profit. Meyers, & 

Wisc., $250 first month. Beasley, Neb. + $35 om t first 4 hours. 

Newton, SA , $60 in 3 s. Mathias, Fla., $120 in 2 days. % 

Corrigan, N N. Y., $114 i 4 hours. C. H. Tremour, Ind., $35 & 
profit first 6 hours. W. F. Hincard, New Mexico, $35 in 2 

s. Average men, average sales, average towns. Un- 


































A Folding Bath Tub For Every Home 


| No home barred—for ‘the rich and poor; for all homes 
without modern bathing facilities—Hereis an absolutely ne 
) invention. Nothing else like it, Has taken the entire count: 

























t roblem. Gives home deniable Proof of the Big M to be made by the 
° by storm. Solves th ~- bs many part ofthe the house. N: No plumbine, bo wat ork: busters eve; vuhere, a Tho, Robinson Tub ‘ie 4 
weeded. Take full length baths in any room; The Robinson Tu Cpls, Sed-coom, ice oC Ba te . badly 
kitchen, any room in the house. Golde to 


By catructed of the ee er = ® 
it’s Great! Remember 0 fo needed te every bome._ Means moderna b 


lor al) the people. A godsend to 
This is the Robinson Folding Bath Tub tha 
is bringing Cleanliness, Health and Happiness to thous- 
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This is Chancy—A Ffustler. Sold $4,000.00 worth 
of our goods in 5 weeks. No, he’s not G@ genius, nota 
wizard-worker, not a “miracle-man." Just an every- 
day American like you and me—bvut @ hustler from hie 

head to his toes. ty arted justasyou will start, What 
he has done 














Tub Farnished Workers Profit 


Dan Burkholder of Montana, eat 
a ‘Was out 4% days this week and sold $393.50 — Sold ry P Join Robinson’s Army of Money- 


Orders ts $i 07 ? worth | at? days, W HAT BURKHOLDER 1S Do Makin Agents —_— G ote Exclusive 
ING YOU CAN DOI! ‘ : ts th F F Id 
Tear Off This Coupon and Mail Now Sales on ne Sumeus Se 


ever sa betoree 



































Yes, sign this coupon right now. Don't send me asingle penny. 
Don’t send me any return postage. If you want this money- making . Bee t 
job, just sign and mail the coupon. That is alll ask. By sendi “bye 
the coupon you giveme the chance to proveevery word I have sai ort, you 
Let me prove every statement. Let me tell you the whole en- You will be en- 
thusing, aeieien-enesene ary ota Sromensous —— success, 
success. Will you dothis? Of course you will, Sign an 
be coupon NOW! A Sure Chance for Ambitious Hustlers 











only see youand tell you all the facts about this wonderful business; 

lay before you undeniable proof—stacks of letters and orders on my 

personally show wes enthusiastic letters from R Repr 
arop everything idn’t hesitate for the thousandth part ofa 

= ey everything. your job, me tech == pay soa tagamene “hot potate™ 

piand you. a — wan get a -make 

ing basincen gut tate got eommupication waltlses mea — 










| H. S. ROBINSON, Pres’t. : Send No Money 
} Robinson Cabinet Mig. Co., 1202 Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohio» By Sign 

: Write and tell me about your special plan and how I can make DIS oy the Coupon ; 
' 


Pipl enarsensae Settee snsrroea A RE ., 4. S. Robinson, Prest., The Robinson Cabinet Mig. Co. | 
gu.ené Ne... i. Cnate wom 2202 Factories Bldg. . .: Toledo, Ohio | 


money acting as your representative. Fis obligates me in no way. 
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LEST WE FORGET 


| An Uncomfortable Predicament for a Man With Water on Both Shoulders 
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BART—Mingeapolis Journal. 


























BUSHNELL, in Cincinnati Times-Star 
Thawing Out 
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‘Please Pass the Chioroform.—J. N. DING, Register and Leader. 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Parrot Talk and Crackers 





HOW THE HORSES SAW IT 

It happened in front of the village 
postoffice. 

An old farmer was holding his frightened 
team while an automobile rushed by. 

“Queer how horses are so skeered of 
them things,” said the one of the loafers. 

“Queer?” grumbled the farmer. 

“What would you do if you should see 
my pants coming down the street with 
nothing in them?’ 


7 








An Irishman was walking through a 
yasture when a bull rushed up and tossed 
him over the fence. Picking himself u 
quickly he faced the animal and said wit 
suppressed wrath—‘‘If it wasn’t fer yer 
bowin’ and yer scrapin’ and yer apolo- 
gizin’ I’d o’thought you did that on pur- 


pose!” 


Before he marries her, a man may be 
afraid to kiss a girl; afterward he is 


afraid not to. 


Landlord—“I assure you, sire, there is 
not a single bug in the house.” _ 
Visitor—‘“No, they are all married and 


raising families.’ 





“What kind of leather makes the 


best shoes?” 
“Don’t know, but banana skins make 


good slippers.” 


WANTED TO DIVIDE IT 

Five men were in the hunting camp. 
One awoke suddenly at night to find a 
polecat in the tent. The result was the 
usual one in such cases. 

The unfortunate fellow gazed tear- 
fully around at his sleeping companions 
and muttered despairingly: 

“Great Scott, they’re all asleep and 
I’ve got to smell all of this!” 

A PAYING GUEST 

Prison Warden—‘It’s just been found 
out that you didn’t commit that crime 
you've been in for all these years, and so 
the Governor has pardoned you.” 

Innocent Man—‘Um—lI’m pardoned 
am I?” 

Prison Warden—‘Y-e-s, but don’t go 
yet. I'll have to telegraph for further 
instructions.” 

Innocent Man—“What about?” 

Prison Warden—‘Seems to me that 


considerin’ you hadn’t any business here, 
_— ought to pay the State for your 
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A Kansas farmer received a note from a 
young man who had been “going with” his 
daughter. It read: 

" Sur: Wood like your dauter’s 
hand in marriage. She and me are in luve. 
I think I neede a wife. Youres trooly.” 

The farmer replied by letter saying: 

“Friend: You don’t need a wife. You 
need a spelling book, Get one and study 
it a year. Then write me again.” 


LAW-ABIDING 

“‘What are they moving the church for?” 

“Well, stranger, I’m the mayor of 
these diggin’s, an’ I’m fer law enforce- 
ment. e’ve got an ordinance what 
says no saloon s be nearer than 300 
feet from a church. I give ’em three days 
to move the church.” 


BLAMING WOMAN AGAIN 

“‘Where,” asked the female suffrage 
orator, “would man be today were it not 
for woman?” 

She paused a moment and looked around 
the hall. “I repeat,” she said; “where 
would man be today were it not for 
woman?” 

“He’d be in the Garden of Eden eat- 
ing strawberries,’ answered a voice from 
the gallery. 


THE WAY OF LIFE 
I used to think I knew I knew, 
But now, I must confess, 
The more I know I know I know, 
I know I know the less. 


Pat visited Mike in the wilds of Africa 
and to show his bravery started out alone 
in search of big game. Presently a shot 
was heard. Rushing to the window Mike 
spied his friend Pat hot-footing it for 
home, followed by a huge lion gaining 
with every step. Nearly spent, Pat 
ey ~ Ay A just in hey to 7: 
“Quick, quic ike, open the door. I’m 
eleaios Lien home alive.” 


PLAY ON WORDS 
Why was Pharaoh’s daughter like the 
Wall Street brokers in time of a Bank 
panic? 


Each sentence contains a hidden boy’s 
or girl’s name. 

We found growing near the well a large 
mushroom. 

They gave the men no rations that day. 

When we reached Rome the lady left 
the car. 

s you have no barley, then rye will have 
to do. 

Wear a badge or get some sort of uni- 
form. 

We bought a new car Thursday.— 
Emma 8. Peck. 


A man has $100 for which he inust ob- 
tain 100 head of stock, no more no less. 
For sheep he pays 50 cents, for calves $10, 
and for hogs $3. How many of each does 
he get.—C. W. Benedict. 


ANSWER TO WORD PUZZLE 
“Cares.” 


P SiWER TO APPLE PUZZLE 








A woman might forgive a man for his 
wild and foolish ways. It’s his wild and 
foolish excuses for them that insult her 
intelligence and get on her nerves. 


“How can you tell when an egg is 
fresh?” 

“Well you put it in water and if it is 
Loy, will float or sink, I’ve forgotten 
which.” 








“John, it was very sweet of you to hold 
my hand all through the moving picture 
show. | You haven’t done that for several 


years. 
“But I didn’t hold your hand.” 
“Then who did?” 


“Say, Henry, how many times have I 
told you not to smoke in the house?” 

“T don’t know, Marie, I lost count after 
it got up to 2023.” 


SAFE 
Little Mary was on the veranda in 


Se -- —— when she saw ° 
riend of the family approachi an 
without waiting to be aircon she 
called “Hello, Mr. Mason, I’ve had a 
birthday.” 

“Why, Mary, is that so? How old are 
you?” - 


“Four years old,” she told him. 

“T wonder, now, what I’d better do to 
you?” Mr. Mason pondered, and was 
amused at the reply that came very 
positively. 

“You can’t. I’m sitting on it.”—July 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Pe. 


“T had to be away from schcol yester- 
day,” said Tommy. 

“You must bring an excuse,” said the 
teacher. ’ 

“Who from?” 

“From your father.” 

“He ain’t no good at making excuses; 
ma catches him every time.” 


SELF DEFENSE 
Village grocer—What are you running 
for, sonny? 
Boy—I'm tryin’ to keep two fellers 
from fightin’. 
Village grocer—Who are the fellows? 
Boy—Bill Perkins and me! 








A minister who was holding a revival 
in an Ohio town was speaking of back- 
sliders, and trying to impress that it was 
the duty of mankind to lift persons up and 
help them along the way, and he asked the 
question ‘“‘What would you do if you saw 
a man fall?” A Tittle fellow in one of the 





front seats piped out: “I'd just laugh.” 
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Read How Fortunes 
Are Made Quick, By 
.| PULLING STUMPS 


ET ME SEND YOU MY NEW, FINE, 
FREE BOOK at once. I want to show you proof of 
how you can make $1,281.0€ profit on 40 acres the first year 
and $750.00 every year after, in extra crops and added value of land—by pulling stumps with the 
Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller—and how you can make big money in your spare time 
by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by renting your machine at a nice, fat profit. 
My book shows actual photographs and prints, actual letters from many owners, telling of the re- 
markable feats of the Hercules—how it pulls any size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five min- 
Read how one man increased his land value from $25.00 ap 


utes—how it easily pulls an acre a day. 
acre to $125.00. 


is the only puller that has the single, double and triple 
power features, giving you three machines in one. There 
isn’t a stump, green tree or hedge grown that the Hercules 
won’t pull out without straining or breaking any castings. 
It’s the only low-down constructed puller that has self- 
anchoring and stump-anchoring features—the only one 
with double safety ratchets that insure the absolute safety 
of men and team. I want to send you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


80 you can see how powerful it is and how easy it works. I 
want you to know for yourself that the all-steel construc- 
tion means 60% less weight and 400% greater strength than 
any cast-iron or “‘semi-steel”’ puller made. Besides that, 
I want to save you big money on the cost. I’m making a 


Special Price Proposition 


to the first buyer in 5,000 different parts of the country 















cules Stump Puller. Only 5,000 of t 


Hercules Stump Pullers. 


free book to you at once, 80 that 


LEYOOUUAVANUANTEAUEOUENTENTEUOEGOAN EN ENERAOET OAT OAAEAAEET EAT 


This Free Book Tells All 


you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value of the Her- 
‘ — machines will be sold at this remarkable <<. 
introductory price, 80 get your name in now 
the real pictures of big stumps it has pulled out as you would 
the many interesting letters from farmers, lumbermen and 

Stumps, Stumps, Stumps, pulled out quick, making fortunes for owners of SS 

F want you to know the facts. 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


I'll send the book and price by return mail I'll tell you the best crops to 


S 
raise on virgin land where stumps were before I simply want to get my — : 
—s Name 
SS 


THT 


Read why the Hercules is the best investment you can make now. The 


HERCULES risi.'rowe STUMP PULLER 


If I get one Hercules in each locality more will surely fol- 
low because of Hercules quality and efficiency. So | can 
easily afford to sacrifice my profit on the first machine in 
each locality. Take advantage of this big profit and bi 
saving opportunity now. Besides my 30 days’ free tria 
offer and money-saving price I give you a 


3-Year Guarantee 


that means something. The all-steel construction, the triple power 
feature that saves your team and gives a tremendous increase of 
power, the double safety ratchets and the careful turning and grind- 
ing of every part—all these things make it safe for us to guarantee the 
replacement of any casting of a Hercules that breaks any time within 
three years’ whether it is the fault of the machine or your fault. Could 
any guarantec be fairer or stronger? 


Hercules Portable One-Man Puller for Use Without Team 


The only portable one-man puller on the market. By pulling 100 
pounds on the sweep one man can develop a pull of 50,000 pounds on 
the stump " 

It is light, strong and easy to handle. The ideal machine for the 
man who has no horses 


— 
S 
My new book is a beauty. See — 
sull weeds. Read SS 
led promoters — 

Dear Mr. Fuller: 
Just — 


— cules All Steel Triple 
— Stump Puller 
S 


you can read the remarkable facts about 
the Hercules All Steel Triple Power Stump Puller and how it does such SS 


splendid work, making big profits for owners everywhere. Mail me = 
the coupon or postal right now, before you forget, or take down the — 
name and address and write me as soon as you get a postal card — 
Address me personally — 
. — ~— 
B. A. FULLER, President =S 
— P.O 

HERCULES MFG. CO., 620 23rd St., CENTERVILLE, IOWA S 
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S 
Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal so I can _send HERCULES MFG. CO 


620 Twenty-Third St 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 
Mail me your free book ang 


~— special price offer on the Her- 
SS Power 
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Here’s the Secret 
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HE tapered tubes crossing at 

the top form the wonderful 

heating feature found in no 
other machine. 


HE inside view of the X-Ray 
Incubator shows how the heat 
from the lamp underneath first 























































strikes the new 
X-Ray a— —_ - X-Ray 
Vapor —_ =e Radiator 
(enerator |- ~ - > - = — - » The heat from 
acne - — — - @ =a - = —_— — [the radiator 
thus giving _ -_ ~ om - must ass 
rise to a mild } om -~ -_ a = Dp 
moisturewhich | _—_~_ ~ _—~~ a — through the 
pervades the ~~ >> Oe ] Cmoisture from 
whole egg oe, Go, — the vapor gen- 
chamber. The ” ee <2 >’ ae erator, carry- 
—— = ing the natural 
Radiatorwhich —_ pone 


carries the 
as itis received 


heat to every 
corner. n from the hen. 
& 
Wonderful Hatches | 4 With the X-Ray 
Here you see how the natural condition of eggs ah tor go hand in hand—one of the greatest inven- 


under the hen is exactly duplicated by the ex- tions of all incubator science. They give the 
clusive patented features of the X-Ray incubator. a main reasons for the amazing records which 
The heat that goes to each egg in the X-Ray is fee the X-Ray is making in all parts of the world. 
an even, natural moist heat. It is just the Don’t let anybody tell you that one incubator 
right heat with just the construction is as good 





Y right moisture. With- Si 2h is eas En Sete: [oem as another. You know 
aA . . : Stet eg t= , ae gs fF “pe be a, x he 
ie, | out thisexact duplication BPen~ ot G3" Se et 8m ws ote ee oe ee Be, 2+?yfR how eggs are cooked by 
of nature you cannot se eS . ap Noe kes aes? > ax, wy Sat mgt wo oy: a dry, hot blast. You 
: : “ tran ~ Be g ‘* zy... 
mw, hope for the biggest tog See Se ney Ses we ere cpr Oe ce oS know how hatches are 
v4 hatches. Nobody else s Misatree. 3S 9 ere spoiled by failure to 


maintain the right kind 


can duplicate this con- 
AL oftemperature—themild, 


S 
SS ais 


struction, for it is com- 
pletely covered by X-Ray 


Big Oil Tank Underneath 


moist temperature of the 
motherhen. By natural 







ba atents. It is the result roew 

i SF the ment cove study Only One Filling to the Hatch moist radiation we have 

@ of the hatching egg by matched nature’s pro- 

[| =men who know—men whose ambition is to build in- cess. That is why X-Ray users lead not only in 
§ cubators to hatch the highest percentage of good high percentage but in hatches of chicks that live— 


—healthy chicks that make 
paying poultry. 


strong, healthy chicks. 
The X-Ray Vapor Generator and the X-Ray Radia- 


_ Getthe Facts about Fifteen 
' Special X-Ray Features 


X-Ray Special Safety Lamp 
and Wick—never smokes nor 
overheats. X-Ray Forced 


Os 


SAQha es 


We now have ready the finest illustrated and most 
completely descriptive incubator catalog we ever 
published. Send for a copy. as ~ free. It tells all 

about the exclusive X-Ray featur 

The X-Ray Central Heating P “a int. Lamp squarely 
in the center underneath. Ever y particle of heat 
used. Saves up to four gallons of oil. 


Simple in Construc- 
tion—You Can’t 


Saves 75c to $1 per Hatch Be. pr 


Big oil tank requires only one filling to hatch. ance. X-Ray material 
The X-Ray Egg ‘Tray—leaves entire space available and finish—Rosewood 
for eggs. The X-Ray Automatic Trip—the X-Ray enameled galvanized 
Regulator automatically operates it to shut off or steel outside — finest 
let on flame to just the right size for the right insulating material— 
amount of heat. X-Ray Hinged Glass Top—you can California redwood 

see the thermometer and everything at a glance. interiar — rustproof, 
X-Ray Thermometer Holder—you leakproof—handsome 
need never touch the thermometer. enough for the parlor. 


Ask for Our Free Book No.53 / f 











Fill Out the Coupon 


Fill out the coupon today. Get our big new book and our « - Ps 
low direct-to-you factory prices on X-Ray Incubators 4 - 
and Brooders. Ya ’ 


, We Pay the Freight Soagens. ttrounave 400 2” 


put them up to us. We’ll write you personally. , 
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Des Moines, Iowa 
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